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FOREWORD 


In the year 1947, between half a million and one million 
Muslims — men, women and children — were murdered in the 
Punjab and Kashmir State by Hindus and Sikhs. Some were 
murdered in Delhi and the other parts of India. Five million of 
those who escaped these genocidal massacres were chased out of 
their homes ; and dispossessed of their lands, their household 
goods, their ploughs and their cattle found refuge in Pakistan. 

Most of this destruction took place in a few weeks. It was 
swift and widespread because it was planned. The manufacture 
and collection of arms had been going on for a long time. Two 
vast secret armies, the AKAL FAUJ of the Sikhs and the RSSS 
of the Hindus, had been organized for it. Many Hindu and Sikh 
political leaders were at the back of It. So were many Hindus and 
Sikhs among the officials, the police and the army. So were the 
rulers of Sikh States in the Punjab and the Maharaja of Kashmir. 

This is one of a series of booklets describing the plan and how 
It was executed. The series consists of five such booklets. They 
^re — 

1. NOTE ON THE SIKH PLAN, an account of the secrex 
preparations of the Sikhs. 

2. RSSS (Rashtriya Swayam Sewak Sangh), or the activities 
of the secret terrorist Hindu organization in the Punjab. 

3. THE SIKHS IN ACTION, showing the Sikh Plan in actual 
operation. 

4 . TRIBAL REPERCUSSIONS, or what led the tribal Pathan 
of the north-west frontier to come to the aid of the people of 
Kashmir. 

5. KASHMIR BEFORE ACCESSION, showing why the people 
of Kashmir rebelled against the Maharaja’s government, what 
he did to suppress them and why he acceded to India. 

These accounts have been prepared from authentic records 
-and from the statements of eye-witnesses. They are for the most 
.part, purely factual. They contain no speculation and the 
•minimum of comment. 




NOTE ON 
THE SIKH PLAN 


This account of Sikh preparations on military, terrorist 
and aggressive lines is reconstructed from official records. 
These records were filed during a period when the Government 
in power was either the Unionist Government in which Hindus 
and Sikhs participated, or was directly under the control of 
the Governor of the Province under section 93 of the Government 
of India Act. In neither of these Governments, did the Muslim 
League have any share. Indeed, the Muslim League was 
emphatically and vigorously opposed to either Government. 
The official machinery to which we owe the collation of these 
records and the collection of intelligence and information on 
which they are based was in no sense under the co.ntrol of the 
Muslim League and in fact, in many cases was the target of their 
disapproval and protest. The possibility that the official 
machinery was inspired by, or biassed in favour of, the Muslim 
League, which is the party in power to-day in all parts of 
Pakistan, may therefore be reasonably ruled out. 

The ultimate goal which the Sikhs had set before them, 
seems to have been the establishment of Sikh rule in the Punjab. 
Their preparations to this end were aimed directlj’ and exclusive- 
ly against the Muslims. Whether the Hindus who formed the 



bigger minority in the Punjab, would ultimately have acquiesced 
in the fulfilment of Sikh ambitions at their expense, is doubtful ; 
but for the time being they made common cause with the Sikhs. 
The activities and preparation of the two, therefore, run parallel 
to each other and even where active conspiracy between them 
is not evident, the fact that they regarded the Muslims as their 
common enemy created a mutual disposition towards collabo- 
ration which virtually amounted to a conspiracy and led to 
concerted effort. 



How far back in recent history he the beg innin gs of the 
Sikh plot, it is perhaps not necessary to enquire but the aggres- 
sive and mihtant attitude of some of their leaders was 
sufficiently articulated by the beginning of the year 1947 to 
receive official notice, when they voiced in largely attended 
pubhc meetings their determination to oppose the “ British- 
Muslun League alliance ” and “ to oppose Pakistan tooth and 
nail.” Already various schemes for dividing the Punjab were 
under discussion among theAkalis, with the object of establish- 
ing Sibh domination in a substantial part of the Punjab ff not 
in the whole of the province. At the same time, the ESSS (the 
militant volunteer organisation of the Hindu Mahasabhaj began 
to show signs of increased enthusiasm and bands of these volun- 
teers held secret meetings in private houses and temples in th© 
predominantly Hindu suburbs of Lahore and in a number of out- 
side distri ts. Some of the secret meetings were addressed by 
wo kers from outside the Punjab, who toured the province to- 
organise the ESSS and to step up recruitment. On January 
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^th a meeting of the R.SSS was held in Tarn Taran in contraven- 
tion of the Government ban, wheie the E.SSS flag was hoisted 
and speeches were made. It is interesting to note that th©^ 
ostensible purpose of the meeting was to commemorate Guru 
Gobind Singh’s birthday (which is a Sikh festival), that the 
meeting was held in a Sikh school and that it was organised by 
leaders from Amritsar assisting the local leaders. “ The RSSS 
membership ”, runs the Chief Secretary’s report for the second 
half of January 1947, “ increased by 1,000 during the month 
of December and now numbers about 47,000.” Eight new 
branches were formed in Multan and Ambala districts. Duriug 
the searches made when the RSSS was declared an unlawful 
organisation, 50 lathis were recovered at Rawalpindi, 77 axe- 
blades and 38 wooden handles at Hoshiarpur and documents 
“ of some interest ” at Karnal, Hissar and Amritsar. There is 
reason to believe that the RSSS knew that action was going 
ibo be taken against it and that if it had not been so, the recoveries 
would have been more interesting. The Sikh Students’ Federa- 
tion also became active. The General Committee of the AU- 
India Sikh Students’ Federation met in Amritsar on J anuary 
25th and 26th and both Giani Kartar Singh and Master Tara 
Singh made use of the occasion to further their own ends. The 
former wound up the proceedings by “ reviewing the present 
political situation and by outlining the grounds on which the 
demand for a separate Sikh state is based ” and the latter 
addressed a pubhc diwan (1,000) and held that “ unity between 
Hindus /Sikhs and Muslims was impossible ” and that Sikhs 
should sink their internal differences and “prepare for the future 
struggle ”. On January 30th, Baldev Singh, Swaran Singh, 
Tara Singh, Kartar Singh and Udham Singh Nagoke attended 
a meeting of the Panthic Pritinidhi Board in Amritsar at which 
one of the main matters discussed was the question of setting 
up a Hindu-Sikh province in those districts of the Punjab where 
the Muslims are in a minority. 
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In Fol)ruaTy tlioidon of organising a private Sikh army was 
taken np in all earnestness. On the 12th of tliis month, in a 
statement issued h}'- him, Master Tara Singh ealled on the Sikhs 
to prej)are themselves to face whal, he dcseribed as “ the Muslim 
League onslaug'ht ’’—this referred i.o Hie Muslim League 
agitation against, the Coalition Cov(‘rnment— and “to re- 
organise the Akal Fauj, the Sikh volunteer organisation whose 
prowess in the Punjab has not been forgotten Tiie RSSS 
also renewed its aetivit. 3 ’ throughout, the Province, organisers 
both from the Punjab and from other ])rovinccs touring the 
province and organising new branelu's, and at. a meeting held 
on li’ebruaiy 4t.]i t.wo of the organisers told the volunteers 
that. “ the I^Iuslims were their enemies and that Hindus must 
prepare themselves for a tough fight when the time came 
Tiicy stated that “ every member of the PvSSS must be in 
possession of a sword and learn how to prepare acids i]i con- 
venient form for use during eommunal trouble The 
Sliiromani Akali Dal propaganda party, consisting of Giani 
Kartar Singh, Amar Singh Dosanjh, Sumer Singh of Lyallpur 
and Giani Vir Singh of the Sildi IMissioneiy College Amritsar 
began its tour at Rawalpindi and Gujar Khan. “ The general 
theme of the speeches made was that vdth the British handing 
over power to Indians, the Sikhs can expect nothing from 

Congress or from the Muslim League, which is determined 

to establish Pakistan vdth the Punjab as its hub. Thus, if the 
Sikhs are to survive at all, they must unite under the Shiromani 
Akali Dal and rely on themselves for forging their future destiny. 
The history of the Sikhs was an example of the triumph of 
physical and moral courage over larger numbers and it was the 
duty of the present generation to emulate the deeds of their 
fo I bears.” 
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Mont'^gpinery between , February 8th and 17th ^Militant 
speeches were made and exhortations that “ Sikhs should be 
ready to do their duty ^nd set the Muslim League right” and 
that “ Sikhs must be prepared to offer every sacrifice in the 
fight against Pakistan” were commonly made by the speakers,. 
Local Sikhs in Montgomery responded with an assurance that 
they would organise an Akal Saina at a very early date.. 
Speeches containing si.nilar appeals were made by Ishar Siugh 
Majhail and Udham Singh Nagoke at an Akali Div^an in 
the Amritsar district and also by Jathedar Mohan Singh 
President of S.G.P.G. and by Ishar Singh Majhail at the 
Amavas Fair at Tarn Taran. The official report for this- 
period ends with the observation that “ there is no doubt that 
Akali leaders’ speeches have aroused very considerable excite- 
ment in Sikh circles,” and the Chief Secretary’s fortnightly 
review states that “the Sikhs are continuing to ad- 

vance their plans for the formation of the Akal Fauj or SaLia, ” 
and that “ in doing so, in public and in private, the Sikh leaders 
are making no secret of the fact that this Sikh army is being 
formed to fight Muslim League aggression.” Ten Akali Div^ans 
were held during the last week of February, of which the more 
important were the annual conference held at Bachhauri in 
Hosliiarpur district on February 22nd and 23rd and the meeting, 
at Amritsar (^,000) on February 27th organised by the city 
and district Akali Jathas. Swaran Singh, Ishar Smgh Majhail. 
and Jathedar Mohan Singh, were the maLi speakers on 
the first occasion and Majhail and Mohan Singh made 
speeches emphasizing the need to organise themselves and. 
enlist in the Akal Fauj. Master Tara Siagh was the main 
speaker at Amritsar when he “ repeated his fear that the latest. 
British decision was very likely to result in cidl war.” His 
demand that the British should return the Punjab to the Sikhs,. 
from whom they had received it on trust, and his call to the 
Sikhs to be prepared for offering sacrifices “ in order to ensure- 
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the safety of the Paiith ” were enthusiastically received bjr 
the audience. Another meeting was organised by the Upper 
Bari Doab Circle Canal Committee in the Amritsar district on 
February 26th and attended by 3,000 people. Although the 
ostensible purpose of the meeting was to demand more water 
for irrigatioii, the speakers including Ishar Smgh Majhail and. 
Udham Singh Nagoke appealed to the Silchs “ to prepare for 
the fight agamst Paldstaii.” Activity m connection with the 
re-organisation of the Akal Fauj continued with increasing 
vigour and by the end of February j)rovincial appointments- 
of Commander and Assistant Commander had been made in. 
Lahore and Rawalpindi. 



The month of March saw the resignation of the Coalition- 
(Unionist) IMLiistry, the outbreak of communal disturbances, 
continued organisation of Sikh militancy, a closer collabora- 
tion between Hindu and Sikh private armies, the cessation of 
all legitimate political activity and the substitution of under- 
ground military and terrorist activity in its place. The Chief 
Secretary’s fortnightly review describes the Sikhs as without 
a “ vestige of a wish to settle the communal problem without 
partition” and as “organising for strife.” “ Their plans, ” 
continues the review, “ embrace the whole community in the 
Punjab and it is said that they also involve the Sikh States. 
The Sikhs are beuig regimented, they are being armed, if they 
are not armed already and they are being infiamed by propa- 
ganda both oral and written. With de - .se their 

hatred is bemg incre" ’’•e J 

their co-religionists • 



vered W6re of an extremely -violent and exciting nature. , TJh^e 
-audience at the main Akali conference varied from 4,000 t.o 
15,000. Jathedar Mohan Singh presided and .among r the 
important speakers were three prominent members of the S.A-. 
Dal. The audiences were told that the British in alliance with 
the Muslim League were out to crush the Hindus and Sikhs 
and estabhsh Pakistan in the Punjab. Lurid pic ures were 
painted of what the fate of the Sikhs would be under Muslim 
rule. Now that Master Tara Singh had given them a clear 
eignal, all SUshs were utged to show in no uncertain manner 
what their feelings were. They were told that they must 
depend on their sw'ords to attain their lights, that they must 
stake their lives to prevent Pakistan and that they must fight 
to the last to establish Sikh rule in the Punjab. In addition 
to the pubhc conference, a secret meeting of the Jathedars 
and other prominent Akahs was held at which instructions were 
■drafted and approved for issue to Akal Regiments and Sikhs 
in general. A circular issued on the 18th March by Shiromani 
Akah Dal to Jathedars required all district branches to keep 
Akah j at has of 100 members ready to march on Lahore and 
•Amritsar if called upon, to disseminate news in villages supplied 
by newspapers or the Shiromani Akali Dal, to maintain a 24 
hour guard at local Shiromani Akali Dal offices and to take 
immediate' steps to increase funds. This appeal received 
attention in the majority of districts ; two regiments were 
-formed in - Sheikhupura, and re-organisation of Akah jathas 
:and enhstment was reported from Garhshankar, HoShiarpur 
district, Ambala, Rupar, Montgomery, LyaUpur, Gurdaspur, 
Ludhiana and Jullundur. 

The diwans to celebrate the Amawas and a number of 
other diwans were held between March 13bh and 18bh, notably 
-in Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Gujranwala, Ambala, Ludhiana and 
Lyallpur districts. On Amawas day, at a diwan held in 
Amritsar, speeches were made insisting on the strengthening 
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of jnthabandi. At a' diwan held in village Kiirali (Ainbala 
district), Barbara Siiigli Kalowal dcclai.hcd that the Sikhs 
had decided “ to kill or be 'killed,” tliat “ they should carry 
unsheathed swords, kill their ^Muslim antagonists, avenge their 
hiartjAs’ deaths aiul' arin themselves witiV whatever weapons 
Ihej’- could lay their hands on.” vSardar Sarmukh Singh, 
appealed to the INA to join the Akal Saina, urged the necessity 
for gatka training in villages, prcj)arations to kill Muslims and 
the organisation of jathas. 

The President and the General Secretary of the All -India 
Hindu jSIahasabha arrived in Lahore on i\Iarch 22nd and met 
Hindus and Sikhs whom they advised to organise themselves 
and the students whom the}’ advised to “ prepare for war.” 
“VirBals” Avere organised in Hissar, Bhiwani and Gurgaon, 
and Swami Sutantraiiand (Presi lent of the Atya Vir Dal) made 
plans for establishing a Training Camj) at Narnaul (Patiala 
State) for instructors, as the Arya PritiniJhi Sabha required 
the Aiya Vir Dal to laise membershi]) to 500,000 of Avhich 
■ lOOjOUOyerc to be enrolled in the current year. The RSSS 
activity recommenced in the majority of districts, enlistment 
and training Avere taken in hand in Lahore, Hoshiarpur, Ambala, 
Jagraqn, Hissar,- Karnal, Montgomery, Jullundur, D.G. Khan, 
Ludliiana, Lyallpur and RaAval^iindi districts ; and Lahore 
City Sangh Avorkers got busy collecting funds and organising 
local Hindus- on military lines-. 

* ■ . 1 . . i I . 

/ j j ' ' . \ ^ 

-V^ ’ 

The arming of Sikhs and the hysterical drive to enlist 
them in the service of the Sikh cause rose to a still 
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higher pitch in April. On Baisakhi Day (I3th April) 
some two hundred and eighty Sikhs took the “ suicide 


oath ” at the Aka,l Takht and were called the ShaWdi Jatha. 


“ Many others ”, says the Chief Secretary’s report, 
“ would have taken the same oath if their going to 
Aron tsar had not boon prevented by the disturbances which 


were taking place in the city at that time.” A new factor, the 
Nihang Sikhs, also came to the fore atid convcrsioti of ffindus 
to Sikhism and Sikhs to the Isihatig sect wtiich clahns extra 
privileges in the matter of carr^^ong arms on religious grourids, 
was increasingly reported. Members of this sect prided 
themselves on their militant reputation and in some places 
openly paraded their strength in order to demoralise the 
Muslims. Master Tara Singh returned to the Punjab bnnging 
with liim ov'er 1| lakhs of rupees collected by Mm in Calcutta 
and entrusted to his charge by Marwari business men, to be 
spent entirely at his discretion. Towards the end of March, 
a meeting of the majority of well-known Akalis and 'District 
Jathedars had been held in Amritsar to further Sikh plans 
and on the same day the Executive Committee of the SGFC 


had held a meeting presided over by Jathedar Mohan Singh, 
where it was resolved to buy transport for the Gurdavrara 
Committees and enlist 400 Sikhs of the INA or demobbed 


soldiers for employment by the Darbar SaMb Committee. 
Giani Kartar Singh promised to make similar arrangements 
from funds of the Shiromani Akali Dal. The following 
day, Giani Kartar Singh had interviewed Jathedars represent- 
ing notably the Malwa, Majha, Doaba, Gujranwala, Shahpur, 
Sialkot, Gujrat, Rawalpindi, Sargodha, Montgomery and Hissa^r 
areas. There were also 3 Jathedars from Kapurthala, 
Faridkot and Patiala States. The interviews were in- 


dividual. Jathedars reported from each area the relative 
strength of Hindus and Sikhs and their opponents the 
Muslims. The majority gave encouraging reports. There 
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was a geiier coniplami that fireaniiH mm) hoili-oo, all/li()ii/i;h 
“other Avea])ons were easily jwocurahle.” 'I’lin iiiMl/i’iiolJoiui 
given Giani Kartar Singh Jofi no doul)t o/'Sildi inbinf-ionii. 
An all-out efTort was to be made to ])r(i]jMre tlie (ioniminiily 
in every way and action was to be coni])ie(/(!fl witliout delay, 
Sikh students were to receive instnictiojiM lad'oj’e leavbig 
Colleges on vacation. Tlic^'' were to eojivfiy SUironnuu Ak/di 
Dal instructions to their villages. Jathas were to Ixt vnisiod 
in all Sikh villages, eacli Sikh lioiiseholder hcitif/ askeri to ('/ivo 
a son, or proportionally more, according to the /o/mber of 
male mejnbers' of tlie fainily. Aleinbej-s of the Jathas, whethe/' 
conscrij}ls or volunteers, wen; to take an feath of ahaoh/l/; 
obedience to the orders of the Shiroujani Akali Dal a//d niunl, l/r, 
rcadv to proc -ed anywhere wlien rerjiiircd. 


The .Aka li Jliiih roniniand had j)r> infe/ition whataoeve/- of 
perniittinu the ji-nipfr of tlje Si):li;' tf> ^-ool. Atrof;jty f',t,o;/e,r, 
were spiead a.."idnf/U'-ly. JCiiJ'a t iiif-nt ificreaf-cfl raju’rlly a/)d 
Akali propaieijaia v.a^ ],;!itiM]laiK noticeable in A/tirilear 
and Lvallpnr ano' to a le-wj- c.vt'-nt in Sialkot and llotihiar- 
pur distric'.' j)ioj>aganda je'oliea loujerJ villagea, 

collected fniid-'-. i;/.j,,o- '-''i the hi): he tie; neeo'/.it', //) ;vrlai/o 
ing full-Ieii'i* li 'yJ:u.L- ajid nigerl the teo/gaiiical io/i of tl/e 
Akal Fanj- a;. o’ eyeJo.tyl'd j>/oj/a/'a/jd;;, ;.o;ne of 

it most o]^;e:t;o;.a hi'- itf 'one, ine/ea'.ed. i/i haalkot d/;J.//et 
mone\ %vai eoheo‘e": a Joint ilindn-hi];li ///ee) ;///,' b// eot/zenae 

for Isihang Sikh-., iho iynlljen oiitiiei., v/he/e 

ganda vaii nir-;a'..h .*iy -*Jong, kiyna/,'. v/e/e pVAy'' 

Fauj voio:.*'--';:' 
with .-T.earT a;.': 
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planned to be opened at Phagwara (Kapurthal’a State) and 
Kot Kapnra (Paridkot State). 

Sixty representatives of the Sikh Students’ Federation, 
mainly Presidents and General Secretaries of the various- 
units in the Punjab, met (31st March) v'hen decisions were 
reached for student workers to organise groups of villages, 
to instruct Sikh villagers to abstain from drinking and to 
' equip themselves with long kirpans, a small kirpan, a sjjear 
and a torch to be hidden in safe places. It was also decided 
to use couriers, as censorship was thought to be strict, and to 
approach the SGPC to obtain motor vehicles for transport. 
First and third year students were to start work at once and 
others were to follow after the examinations. The Khalsa 
Colleges of Lyallpur and Amritsar were reported to have 
already commenced this programme. 

During April, the RSSS achieved jDarticular popularity 
in eastern Punjab. The Jullundur BeojDar Mandal placed aU 
its funds, Rs. 10,000, at the disposal of the local RSSS. Their 
activities in Dalhousie Avhere they succeeded in enlisting the 
sympathy of the Hindus of the nearby Chamba State, caused 
nervousness to the local Muslims. An appreciable increase in 
recruitment was reported in Lyallpur district. In Jhang district,. 
Hindu arms licence- holders handed their arms at night toSangh 
members. 860 steel helmets were recovered by the Lahore 
City Police from the RSSS premises and action had to be taken 
against three Sirsa members who were advising Hindus to collect 
arms and to be prepared to fight the Muslims. The organisation 
of the Akal Fauj also proceeded smoothly; enlistment was 
particular!}'’ rapid in Hoshiarpur where members were provided 
with free khpans. 

The 280 Shahidi Jathedars headed by Master Tara Singh 
who took the suicide oath at the Akal Tajdit on Baisaklii day 
(13th April) included two Hindus and a woman. After taking 
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the oath, led by Master Tara Smgh, Ishar Singh Majhail, Giain 
Kartar Singh and others, they marched in procession and 
afterwards attended a secret meeting for two hours in Teja Singh 
Hall, where atrocity stories were repeated, and the necessity 
for strong jathabandi, the immediate raising and training of 
Akal regiments, the collection of funds, etc., was stressed and 
emphasis was laid on propaganda for social boycott of Muslims 
throughout the j)r evince. The Baisakhi meetings at gurdawaras 
were used to collect money for the “ Fifty -lakh Fund ” inaugu- 
rated by Master Tara Singh to fight the anti-Pakistan campaign 
and Rs. 12,000 were collected in Lyallpur alone. 

The conversion of Siklis to Nihangs gained momentum. 
Five hundred Sikh youths were baptized at Kamoke and in the 
Gujranwala district and 250 in Bhilriwind area. Sikh pro- 
pagandists were active in Kasur, Gurdaspur and Ludhiana,, 
advocating conversion. Giani Rattan Singh converted 30 
Hindus in Sheikhupura, to whom kirpans were then 
distributed. The SGPC was reported to issue 125 long 
kirpans weekly to Sikhs in Sialkot. 

The Working Committee of the Shiromani Akali Dal met 
in Amritsar on the 16th April and under the presidentship of 
Giani Kartar Singh resolved to subject Muslims to extreme 
social boycott — to replace Muslim menials in the villages, to 
engage no Muslim lawyer or doctor, to give no alms to Muslim 
beggars, not to lease land to Muslim tenants, not to rent any shop 
or house to Muslims, not to iDurchase anything from a Muslim 
and not to engage any Muslim as a labourer. This meeting 
was followed by the collection of 200 Akali workers of Armdtsar 
district on the 20th April in Amritsar City, Sohan Singh Jalal 
Usman who was the only speaker desired information to bo 
provided him by the 27th April regarding up-to-date lists of 
members of Akal Regiments in their jurisdictions, the number 
of horses, cycles, kirpans and spears in each Sikh village of then 
jurisdiction and the collection of funds at the rate of a rupee 
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per head towards the Fifty -laj[di Fund. The police records for 
this period state : 

“ There is a belief among Muslims that large quantities 
of arms and ammunition have been ^rrocured by 
Sikhs of the Malwa, Doaba and Sihh States and that 
the States are manufactming arms in large numbers 
whieh are being smuggled into the Punjab. The 
Hindu-Sikh Minority Protection Board of Sargodha 
has issued an appeal for the collection of 600 kirpans 
for refugees in Panja Saliib Befugee Camp. The 
desire to carry arms is general and probably explains 
the recent conversion of Hindus to Sikhism, the 
most recent report of which has been received from 
Ambala Cantonment, where the tendenej’" has been 
resented by the Ary a Samaj ”. 

On the 26th April, Giani Kartar Singh addressed a meeting 
of 1 ,000 Akali workers in Lyallpur where he stressed the urgency 
of extreme propaganda, “ even by illegal radio, if necessary 
The necessity for printed propaganda had by now been fully 
realised and Bhag Singh, Advocate of Gurdaspur, was selected 
-as the head of the Akali Propaganda Department, assisted by 
Kartar Singh, Professor of English of the Sikh National College, 


Lahore. 

There was no slackening in the Sikh resolve to be fully 
prepared. The demand for kirpans became particularly heavy, 
especially from Gurdaspur, Ludhiana and JuUundur districts 
to which the SGPC now reserved the greatest allocation. Local 
Akali leaders of the Doaba pursued the Shahidi Jatha campaign 
and set up secret lunts of trusted workers. In Jagraon 
(Ludhiana district), a Shahidi Jatha of three categories, the first 
for home defence, the second to fight elsewhere and the' third, 
the “ Suicide Squad ”, to be prepared to go anywhere when 
called upon, was formed. Ambala Akali workers and jathas 
toured the town and required a rupee and a maund of wheat 
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from each house. A jatha of 50 Akalis was despatched to 
Gurdaspur district to supplement the “ guards ” on historical 
gurdawaras. Three propaganda parties from Faridkot State 
visited Muhtsar, Moga and Jagraon tehsils to popularise their 
ruler. 

The central focus of Sikh preparations was Amritsar 
city. On April 24th, Sohan Singh Jalal Usman collected 400 
Hindu-Sikh city youths who were deputed the following day 
in batches of 25 near the Chauk Pragdas mosque in readiness 
for a conflict with the Muslims. A camera meeting of 400 Akali 
and other Sikhs of Amritsar district was held three days later 
which included ‘GoL’ Naranjan Singh (of INA), Sohan Singh 
Jalal Usman and Jathedar Udham Siugh. Jathedar Udham 
Singh left h:s audience in no doubt about the militant programme 
of the Akahs and Sohan Singh Jalal Usman instructed his 
hearers to collect any kind of weapons, legal or illegal, replace 
old jathedars with young who will be prepared to fight, advised 
the formation of village panchayats in every village to handle 
ordinary disputes, the preparation of lists of youths ready to 
die for the Panth and to expedite subscriptions to Fifty-lakh 
Fund. A meeting the same day was held in the office of the 
SGPC in Amritsar attended by about 100 Hindu and Sikh women 
representatives from each mohalla at the invitation of two Sikh 
workers who instructed them to boycott Musfim shops, to give 
no money to Muslim beggars and to carry kirpans. Two com- 
mittees were formed as the result, one to arrange a social boycott 
and the other for ‘defensive’ preparations. 



During the first week of May, the Working Committees 
of the SGPC and the Shiromani Akafi Dal rpere held in Amritsar 
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at which these bodies devoted their attention mamly to the 
strengthening of guards on gurdawaras, means to improve Sikh 
mobihty and communication and supply of Idrpans and their 
allotment to areas standing in most need of them. In the 
districts, activity almost entirely centred on improving the 
organisation and strength of the Akal Fauj . 

Orders were issued that Shahidi Jatha volmiteers need 
no longer take the oath at the Akal Takht as they could be 
initiated at the local Singh Sabha gurdawaras. Sikh members 
of the INA showed an increasing tendency to hnk their fortunes 
with the Akahs. Capt. Mehr Smgh of Jagraon offered his ser- 
vices to-the Panth to organise the Sikhs and a move to incorporate 
INA men in village defence schemes had already been suggested 
at a meeting of local Sikhs (30th April) in Ferozepur. The 
meeting had decided to employ at least 4. paid members of the 
INA for whole-time work and to esta bhsh a regular office. Dara 
Singh — an INA man of Kangiwal -the office secretary of the 
Gurdawara Singh Sabha, JuLLundui, made efforts to enhst ex- 
INA personnel in the Akal Fauj. Sikhs in LyaUpur district 
approached ea;-mihtary and err-INA men for instruction in the 
preparation of bombs. Four ‘cells’ were set up in JuUundur 
district and 160 Sikhs in turn for each of the t ehsils were ordered 
to be present every Friday in JuUundur city to protect gurda- 
waras. Two defence committees were formed in Hoshiarpur. A 
Nihang in charge of Gurdawara Banda Bahadurgarh undertook 
the training of local Sikh youths in gatka fighting. Jathedars 
and Akahs in LyaUpur district continued to tour viUages and 
GoUect funds. 

As the month progressed, Sikh preparations made 
considerable headway in Malwa, Doaba, LyaUpur, Sheikhupura, 
Gurdaspur and Kasur. “Dictators” were appointed in all 
tehsils of Ludhiana, J uUundur district was divided into 2 parts 
for organisational purposes, and “Company commanders” 
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nominated both in the J ullmidur and Hoshiarpm’ districts. These 
^‘Commanders” had under them platoon commanders who, 
in turn, were in charge of secret ‘cells’ in the villages. Five 
trusted workers were decided to be appointed to each police 
jurisdiction and one in each village. Refugees were to be 
distributed in the villages to arouse antipathy against Muslims. 
Extensive tours were reported in the Jullundur and Hoshiarpur 
districts. In the former, secret ‘cells’ were estabhshed in 7 
villages and jathedars elected. Jathas were reported to exist 
practically in everj^ village of L 5 ^aIIpur and Sheikhupura, the 
members of which were under an oath of explicit obedience to 
the Sikh Hisfh Co.mmand. 

The Akalis were also bent on a (hive to procure fire-arms. 
In Hoshiarpur district, it was decided to stop the usual 
propaganda tours and com^entrate on securing arms. Efforts 
were made to obtam arms from Bikaner, Bilaspur and Xalagarh 
States. In the Kasur Sub-Division it came to notice that small 
factories had been established in gurdawaras and in villages 
for the manufacture of arms. A miniature factory for the pre- 
paration of arms was captured in village Bhuchoke (Kasur). 
The Moghulpura (Lahore) Police arrested 11 persons on the lOth 
Mav engaged in the manufac-ture of kirpans and spear-heads. 
Many important gurdawaras were reported to be in use as storage 
depots, v'hich lent significance to the emplo 3 'ment of ea;-military 
and IK A men for the ‘ protection ’ of Gurdawaras. 

A pb.n v.'as also forming to organise ‘ Durh Jadhas.' A 
move in this respect was reported in Moga (Eerozepur) and in 
Gurdaspur district, where it was proposed to .send 'Durli datha-o,^ 
each 100 strong, and anned, on the order of the Akali High 
Oommand. to commit dacorties, robheries, etc. Training in the 
use of swords was being taught to Sikhs in a nnmher of gur- 
-ill Gurdaspur districT. There was close co-operation 
betwe-n the residents of Jagraon tehsil (Ludhiana; and Earid- 
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kot State and it was believed that the State authorities had’ 
proposed to train 25 youths from Jagraon to organise the 
tehsil. The increase in the number of Mhangs reached “ serious 
proportions.” The Akal Fauj continued to expand and to 
undergo trainings even under salaried instructors and the- 
Shahidi Jathas^ the ‘ SS ’ of this army was popular. 

Towards the end of the month, Sikh preparations were 
beheved to be complete in Moga, Malwa, Doaba. The Majha 
was not yet ready but Sikh residents in the pohce station 
jmisdiction of Sirhali, Tarn Taran, Beas and Verowal were 
thought to be armed. The Sikhs near Qadian were fully pre- 
pared though in the Batala tehsil they were yet unready. The 
Fifty -lakh Fmid was beheved to be already oversubscribed, 
and the pohce reports feared that there was every pos- 
sibility “ of developments, if the decision taken in the negotia- 
tions which were to start on June the 2nd, did not suit the 
Sikh book.” 

Important Akah leaders were touring about to ensure 
that all possible preparations Were complete. Ishar Singh 
Majhail went to Sialkot district where Akah workers had been 
busy touring the rural areas and had enhsted 500 members for 
the Shahidi Jatha and appointed Giani Labh Singh as Com- 
mander in charge of the Sialkot District Shahidi Jatha and 
Harcharan Singh, Supervisor and Jathedar Puran Singh 
Nihang in charge of the Shahidi Jatha, Sialkot city. Giani 
Kartar Singh who had been touring LyaUpur villages by car 
to provide arms, it was beheved, to Sikhs and members of the 
BSSS, visited Kot Kapura (Faridkot State) to meet Sikhs of 
the Moga and Jagraon tehsils on the 11th and Sahnewal 
(Ludhiana) on the 13th of May. To comply with his instruc- 
tions, each village was to have jathabandi. Jathas were to be 
reinforced by mounted men and ecc-mhitary and INA men 
equipped ^vith fire-arms. Close co-operation with the neigh- 
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b curing States was to be considered necessary. The Sikhs in- 
the event of future disturbances must take the initiative andv. 
on the outbreak, disrupt communications. Udham Singh. 
Nagoke and Master Amar Singh Dosanjh visited the Jullundur - 
and Phagwara centres respectively to organise their own 
party ‘ cells.’ Swaran Singh visited Hoshiarpur and Moga... 
and during his Hoshiarpur trip told an audience “ to com- 
plete their preparations as the Panth call could soon be expect- 
ed.” 

Intensive propaganda in the Hoshiarpur and Jullundur 
districts resulted in the creation of 3 new ‘ cells ’ in Bilga,, 
Bika and Lakhpur, an anti-Pakistan committee in Dhalliwal, , 
Nakodar, the coUection of E-s. 2,000 towards Panthic funds, 
the organisation of 24 village ‘ defence committees,’ the open- 
ing of a centre at Gardhiwala for 25 surrounding villages to 
re -inforce Sikhs in the Mushm dominated areas of Dasuya 
and Tanda and the appointment of ‘ Thana Commanders ’ for ■ 
Tanda, Dasuya and Mukeriah in the Hoshiarpur district. 
Anandpura in this area was made into a stronghold. Every 
Sikh village was required to raise a body of 10 Sikhs and one- 
jathedar. Volunteers were coming forward willingly and. 
this number was often trebled. Shahidi Jathas now extended, 
even to Multan district where Ishar Singh of Mubarakpur 
visited Mian Channun and enhsted 45 Sikh men and 27 Sikh- 
women. The Shahidi Jatha in Multan district numbered 200. 
Shahidi Jathas of 25 men were stationed at each gurdawara. 
The conversion of Sikhs to Nihangs reached “ rather alarming 
proportions.” Enhstment in the Akal Fauj continued, and, 
likewise training in gatka and sword-fighting, though the maim 
attention of the Sikhs was diverted to training of Shahidi 
Jathas in villages. 

The under-ground activities of the PSSS during the- 
communal disturbances were revealed in Lahore where members 



-of the organisation had been engaged in arson and murder. 
Branches continued then’ efforts to obtain fire-arms and mem- 
bers of the Berozepur branch of the RSSS came to notice for 
attempting to procure arms and bombs from army officers. 
RSSS volunteers of L3^allpur were j)rovided with steel helmets 
-and spears, if they had no other arms, and both this and the 
Nawanshahr branch in Multan were under training by ex- 
. military Gurkhas. Members of the RSSS who enjoj^ed consider- 
able popularity in Ambala obtained regular training in lathi 
fighting and other exercises in Kalsia State. Membership was 
reported to be considerably increasing in Sialkot district, where 
members wore yelloAV shirts as their distinctive dress. 

At this stage, the fear that a partition scheme evolved by 
the Viceroy would contemplate only 12 districts of the 29 for the 
Hindu-Sikh bloc was fully exploited for propaganda purposes 
and the Sikh community was deliberately conditioned to expect 
an armed struggle as inevitable. On the 15th of May, a meeting 
• of xorominent Sikhs of Gujranwala, Sialkot, Montgomery, 
Ly allpur and Sheikhupura districts was held in Sheikhupma. 
A Committee Avas formed consisting of Giani Kartar Singh, 
Sardar Sant Singh of Arup, Sardar Harcharan Singh Bajwa, 
Sardar Hukam Singh, Barrister and Man Singh, M.L.A., to 
operate in the five districts and create on anti-Pakistan front under 
•the direction of the Alkali High Command. The determination 
to retain these districts was vigorously expressed hy Giani 
Kartar Singh who in addition to visiting Montogmery, Okara 
-and Renala on the 13th conducted a whirlwind tour of LvaUpur 
-district in the company of the District Commander of the Akal 
Bauj, preaching the necessity of an offensive and the collection 
-of arms. Villagers Avere openly told that they must be prepared 
• to fight the Mushms. 

Udham Singh Nagoke toured the Malwa area, and as a result, 
-57 Sikhs joined the Shahidi jatha at Muktsar and 500 enhsted 
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K-ot Kapura. There were also reports that he was attempting 
to secure arms and send men to the concentration at Amritsar 
•and that Sikhs were being imported from the States, paiticii- 
larly Jind and Faridkot, into the districts of Amritsar and 
Jullundur with this object. 

Local Akali representatives conducted extensive tours in 
the JuUundur and Hoshiarpur districts. In the former, posters 
were distributed advocating the establishment of an anti- 
Pakistan Committee, and intensification of economic boycott 
and appealing to ea:-military men to seek em^iloyment in the 
Amritsar gurdawaras. As a result of the tours, two new jathas 
were formed in Jullundur district, arrangements made for the 
training of Sikh youths in gatka fighting in some villages and 
Rs. 1,500 collected towards the Fifty -lakh Fund. In Hoshiar- 
pur four ‘ defence ’ committees were formed and Rs. 1,000 
collected. 

A report received during this period stated that the number 
of Mhangs recently initiated in Gurdaspur was estimated at 
fiOO. A number of baptisms had occurred in the presence of 
3,000—4,000 viDagers in Gurdawara Phalahi Sahib (15th May) 
and thirty^ .spears and 60 chakkars had been distributed on 
the occasion. There were similar large scale conversions in the 
Amritsar, Rupar, Thanesar and Karnal areas and there were 
tours of conversions by Xihangs in the Hissar district. In 
certain areas particularl 3 ' in the Ferozejjore district the Nihangs 
paraded the town in bands and terrorized the Muslims. 

There were bomb explosiorts in Chiniot (Jhang district) 
and Burewala (Alultan district) for which members of the 
RSSS were Imown to be responsible. Twenty -nine imexploded 
bombs were .subse(juently reco^ ered from RrtjSS member.': in 
Burewala. There Avere bomb explosions also in Multan and 
Maghiana. On information that Hindu youths were testing 



Commission could be rectified a final appeal, the “ appeal 
to cold steel 

Consequent!}', on the propaganda front, there was con- 
siderable activit}^ among the Sijvhs aiu.^ mucJi of it was evidence 
of the dangerous mood of the community. Amar Smgh 
Dosanjh who liad become acting president of the Shiromani 
Akali Dal was responsible for Curmukhi posters in which he ^ 
said that Pakistan was death for the Sikhs and that tlie 
minimum demand of the communit}^ was a sovereign state 
from the Cheaiab to the Jamna. This lead was strongly 
backed by the AISSF who also issued posters advocating 
a strong confederacy of Sikh districts and States. Udham 
Singh Nagoke told Smgh Sabhas throughout the provhice 
that Sikhs must be xnepared m CA'cry way to maintain the 
integrity of the Panth, while Mohan Singh of the INA did 
much the same in L3^allpiu*. He also made some extremely 
inflammatory speeches in private meetings suggesting that if 
arms were required, xiolice stations and police armouries should 
be raided. Ho preached Hmdu-Sikh inseparability and 
asserted that together the two communities could defeat the 
Muslims. Master Tara Singh made vehement appeals for 
funds ‘ ‘ for the forth coming struggle. ’ ’ Many districts reported 
further efforts to organise. The organisation in the Doaba 
was practically complete, there was much active preparation 
in the Lyallpiir district partly as a result of the recent instruc- 
tions given by leaders of tlie calibre of Giani Kartar Singh and 
Mohan Singh of the INA. Another ESTA officer, Bishan 
Suigh, undertook the ‘defensive' organisation of Hindus and 
Sikhs in Sargodha city while in Gujranwala. Giani Kartar Smgh 
again was rosxionsible for an intensification of x^rejiarations. 
Tn IMultan and Montgomery, Shahidi jatlias were growing apace, 
kloney contmued to pour in for the Fifty-lakli Fimd. Enlist- 
ment to the various Sildi volimteer corjis went on. In the 
Hoshiarpur district 1,600 members in the secret ‘cells’ of th.e 
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Sliahidi jathas were reported and there was no reason to think: 
that other districts were lagging behind in ondoavoui*. A 
Gurmnkhi pamphlet came to notice signed by Master 'J’ara 
Suigh declaring that territory full of Sikh religious pi acfjs and 
properties had been included in Pakistan which should not 
be borne at any cost and that the Sikhs should enlist in Shahidi 
jathas. A number of Diwans were held in lander districts 
reiterating opposition to inclusion in Pakistan. On the ifth 
of June, the Anti-Pakistan Committee of Doaba Ifaehna (the 
Trans-Ravi and Montgomery districts) decided to prepare at 
least 10,000 Sikhs for an offensive against the Pakistan plan, 
each district to pro ride 2,000 men. It was also decided to ask 
the Governor for permission to hold public meetings and if an 
unsatisfactory reply was received, to send jathas f/j mini 
arrest. Deliberate false propaganda against the District 


administration alleging the suppre.ssion of non-3iTislims, parfd- 
cularly the Sikhs, was to be inspired, including the fnlse allega- 
tion that Sikh Diwans in gurdawaras had been banned and 


arms licenses cancelled and Giani Khrtar Singh was repoj*ted 
to be in svmpathy wiub this move. Armed eoneentrations 
inthe sitrdavraras were strengthened, and crude bomb.s vrere 
Imported to be under preparation in Sikh villages of fiargrAhji. 


district. 



'-fused electric bulbs with the object of manufacturing bombs. 
"This branch also decided to enlist women members. 


vin 


Hindu- Sikh preparations on these lines continued through- 
•' out July and well into August, but by then the plan that had 
-been maturing for months and perhaps longer had already begun 
"to be translated into action. The manner in which the plan 
was implemented forms the subject of another note, but enough 
.. material has been given in the foregoing pages to leave httle 
' doubt of the existence of a plan. The facts presented above 
. are based on official reports which, whatever their short- 
- comings, remain, comparatively speaking, the most reliable, 
-authentic, the best informed and most carefully sifted body 
-of evidence available on the subject of Sikh secret activities 
‘ during the first half of 1947. These facts emerge from a mass 
-of details which have been put down at some length and with 
• the minimum of comment because in their accumulative effect 
they constitute overwhelming and incontrovertible evidence. 
It is clear tromthis evidence that as part of the more ambitious 
■-irredentist dream of Sikh sovereignty, the immediate objec- 
'tives of the plan Were (a) extensive sabotage and destruction of 
^Mushm life and property and (6) the ehmination, if possible, 
of Mushms from the Sikh belt along the eastern border of 
West Punjab. 

This plan was conceived by the Sikhs, though a section 
- of the Hindus was not only aware of its general outlines and 
implications but aided and abetted them at many points. 

■ The central figures of the conspiracy were Master Tara Singh, 
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Criani Kartar Siiigli, Udham Singh Nagoke and other leaders 
of the Ahah party. The mam lines of the preparations were 
(a) the collection of funds [h) the collection, manufactiire and 
import of arms (c) wide-spread and large-scale enlistment of 
•Sikhs in private armies such as the Akal Fauj and the Shahidi 
Jatbas, and {d) the development of a well-knit organisation 
capable of swift murderous action according to a centralised 
.plan. AU sections of the Sikh community — ^the intelligentsia, 
rehgious and poUtical leaders, ea;-l!NA men, peasants, teachers 
and students — •were mobilised to perfect the plan and extensive, 
•and in some cases elaborate, arrangements "were taken in hand 
to train men both for staff w-ork and for mirrder, looting and 
•arson. The evidence presented in the foregoing pages as well 
as that contamed in the appendices to this note places the res- 
ponsibility for the plan unmistakably on the Sddi leaders 
(notably* Master Tara Singh) who through these fateful months 
feverishly toured the province penetrating to the remotest 
rural areas, preaching hatred and strife either openly or in 
the precincts of their gurdawaras and hysterically preparing 
and equij)ping their followers to the highest pitch, for the 
perpetration of the massacres that foUo'W'ed. It also makes it 
dear that the Sikh States no less than the Sikh leaders ol 
British Punjab were active members of the conspiracy and 
•that the militant section of the Hindus (in some cases inspired, 
guided and trained by Hindu apostles of violence in other 
provinces of India) helped their designs throughout, by 
-carrying on underground terrorist activity and by organising 
useful information and inteUigence. 
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APPENDIX I 


Certain statements recorded by the Punjab Criminal Inrestigatiom 
Department illustrating the Sikh plan. 



1. Extract from the staiement cf Oanpat Rai, Khosla, son of Inder Sain^ 
resident of Rahon, District JiiUundur, now house No. 11, Shayam 
Street, Krishan Nagar, Lahore 

On or about the 22nd or 23rd July 1947, 1 and Ram Lai went to Amritsar 
to see Master Tara Singh concerning : 

(а) outstanding balance of Rs. 700 paid to Jathedar Shanghara 

Singh for the purchase of rifles ; 

(б) to obtain imitation grenades promised on om last visit by 

Master Tara Singh. 

I was called in by Master Tara Singh. I requested him to give the bombs 
promu’ed by him on our last visit (two weeks earlier) saying that Ram Lai had 
come With me and would carry the bombs to Lahore. He said that they were 
not still available. I introduced Ram Lai to Master Tara Singh and myself 
returned to Lahore. Ram Lai returned on the next day and informed me 
that neither the bombs nor any conveyance could be arranged for. Ram Lai 
then informed me that Master had told him something which he had not re- 
vealed to me and that he would be giving a closed cover to me for Masterji. The 
following was the message on his chit : — 

“ Ek char baje chalti hai aur pandran din ke ba’d do chala karengi." 
On seeing Master Tara Singh I placed this chit in his hand. He smflingly 
replied that he did not mind teUing the secret to me and it was only about the 
Pakistan Special Trains runmng from Delhi to Karachi. Master Tara Singh 
then asked me if I could obtain help from the R. S. S, Sangh on the following 
points : — 

(o) Obtaining the correct time-table about the Pakistan Specials. 

(&) If two Hindu boys with MusUm appearance could be arranged 
to men a wireless transmitter to keep in touch with the sche, 
dules of the trams. •' 
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He said that he was going to Delhi next morning by car and would be putting 
tap with Sardar Bachhitar Singh at 6, Hailey Eoad, New Delhi, and that at 
■“ first either I or Rani Lai should see him there alone with the time-table of 
these trains. The boys required by him would then be summoned by bim to 
Delhi, lie then gave me the following information : — 

“ A young Sikh of about 17/18 years of age was already working on 
the plan of wrecking the Pakistan Train along with 3/4 other 
Sikhs. These boys aie so keen for the operation that they have 
spent Rs. 10,000 to 12,000 from their own pockets in promoting 
it. The train was to be blasted with a quantity of explosive, 
the name of which began with ‘ S ’ and ended with ‘ ite ’ which 
IS to be blasted by these boys from a distance of about two 
miles with a battery. After wrecking the train, the occupants 
are to be killed with rifle fire and the whole train is to be set on 
fire.” 

During these talks Master Tara Singh said that it would be best if Mr. 
Jinnah could be killed. He said that the best occasion to kill Jinnah was on the 
I5th August in Karachi when he is to move in a procession. He said that any 
Hindu or Sikh boy could do the action as he had to die with Jinnah at the spot, 
He said that Jinnah was to ride an elephant and could easily be done away with 
either by a rifle or by a bomb and the act could be done by only one individual. 
He also suggested that a Hindu boy with Muslim appearance who could get 
employment in Jmnah’s household as a cook or a servant could do the deed 
very easily. 

♦ * * * :|i * * 

2. Extract from the statement of Ram Lai, son of Sant Ram, caste Khatri, 
resident of village Borani Bhaitian, Police Station Bodhana, district 
Jhang, now house No. 4, Guru Ram Doss Street, Krishna Nagar, 
Lahore. 

Gowardhan Lai and Ganpat Rai Khosla used to bring bombs from 
Master Tara Singh from Amritsar. The day following the day on which a labour 
train was stopped and assaulted beyond Mughalpura, Ganpat Rai Khosla told 
me that he was going to Amritsar and that I should accompany him. We left 
Lahore in the afternoon by train and arrived at the Shahid Sikh Missionary 
College, Amritsar. Master Tara Singh was sitting outside in the open on a 
chair. Khosla made me sit under a chappar, a little awav from him, and him* 
self went and talked to the Master. Early next morning Ganpat Rai Khosla 
left for the railway station. After my morning bath, I saw Master Tara Singh 
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in the open ground and asked him if Kliosla had told him to give me hombs. He 
replied in the affirmative, but said that ho was short of English-made • grenades 
but had some local made ones and would enquire if any were readily 
available. He summoned Giani Gurbachan Singh who lives in the Sikh Mis- 
sionary College and sent him with me on his (Master Tara Singh’s) car (a new 
Ford Saloon of a dark blue or blackish colour). Giani Gurbachan Singh took 
me to Serai Guru Eamdass. On the way Giani told mo that he wa.s not sure if 
grenades would bo readilj’^ available. On reaching the serai ho said that he 
would go up-stairs and make enquiries. While moving about there, Giani Gur- 
bachan Singh was asldng for Sardar Atma Singh and Sardar Bhag Singh. He 
named one or two others as well but I do not remember their names. After 
■some xirre Giani Gurbachan Singh told mo finally that I couldbo given bO locally 
made grenades working with fuses, but that I could not be given a car or a trans- 
port to Lahore which I should arrange for myself. Both of us then started for 
the Sikh Missionarj’’ College in ^Master Tara Singh’s car. While I was telephon- 
ing Master Tara Singh came up to me strolling there. I informed him that I 
had been told to bring my own car for transporting grenades. I then started 
on the subject of the Harbanspura labour train and he said that I should not 
worry because he was going to avenge it and had already made out a scheme 
and had collected men and such material which could be used to blow up a train 
•or a bridge. He added that the target was to bo one of the Pakistan Special 
Trains running from Delhi to Karachi and what he wanted was the time-table 
of these trains. I told him that I had a friend in the Lahore Railway Head 
•Office and I would get the required information from him. 


Kerb morning Ganpat Rai Kliosla got I’eady to go to Amritsar. I wrote 
“down the following message on a piece of paper and gave it to him telling him 
not fco read it, but to ask from Master Tara Singh if he wanted to do so : — 


“ Ek gari roz char bajc chalti liai, aur pandrah tarikh ke ba’d roz do 
chala karengi.” 

A dajj^ after my return to Lahore, Ganpat Rai Khosla met me and taunted 
me that I had given wrong information to Master Tara Singh about the Pakis- 
tan trains. Khoda had told me that the mformation was to be carried by me to 
Master Tara Singh at Delhi, but later on he started insisting that he would per- 
sonally take this information to Master Tara Singh. 

* * . * * * * • 


- 3 . Extract from the statement of Ghaman Lai, son of Pandit Laik Ram 
caste Brahman of Indora, district Kangra, now of Shanti Ashram, 
Lytton Road, Lahore and Girls School Building, Sita Oali, Krishan 

Nagar, Lahore. 



Aa aoon aa Eawalpradi disuarbancga st&tted in MarcL IG47, Om. ParJcaab 
Yed "waa deputed on secret duty for mafcfr.g- preparations &r diattirbaiicea 
•wMIe I was promoted as EKagkariwa bj Dbaram Yir Ji, tbe Sangb. Chalab: cf 
Labors. Om Parfcasb Ved organised tbe Eafgarb raid. 

Ved Ainar biatb brought Ganpat Eai Eboala to mj" bouse and told nie- 
tbat be bad a connection witb Daraban Singb of Lodge Boad^ Lahore, and a. 
wide contact witb tbe Sikhs. 

To procure arms Es. 2,000 bad teen giren to Sbangara Singb, Jatbedar 
of Sbabidganj Gurdwara. While we were looking for more arms, Zkoala bit 
upon tbe plan of going to Paridkot for tbe same. A Jatbedar of Paridkot was 
known to Daraban Singb and also to Plboala. BotbPIboala and Gowardban LaJ- 
returned from Paridkot tbe nent daj and told ua that no band-grenadea wers- 
awailable there, but rewolwera could be obtained at fancy prices varying frcn 
Rs, 800 to Ea. 1,200. Kboala volunteered to go and see klaater Tara Singb 
directly and not to banker afrer Daraban Singb. Eboala rn-n down to Amritaar,. 
saw Master Tara Singb and returned tbe same day. He reported in a meetrne 
that Master Tara Smgb bad not recognised bin and wanted an. rntrcductcry 
letter either from Eai Bahadur Badri Daas or Dr. Gopi Cband Bbargo or Dr. 
Gokal Cband Harang. After some discusaion we deputed Bandit Gian Cbarsi 
to obtain Dr. Gopi Cband Bbargo ’a letter. He brought a letter from Dr. Grop5 
Cband. Its contents were as follows r — 

“ My dear Masterji, 

I know Mr. G. E. Ebosla well. 

(Sd.) Gopi Cband.”” 

In tbe evening Gowardban Lai and G. E. Kho.qTp.. went to Amritsar with rbia 
letter. Hext morning they returned in Soban SmgT- Dora’s military ear and 
brought 10 band-grenades and one bakelite -grenade. Klo .gra told ua that If 
grenades bad been sanctioned for our party by Masrer Tara Singb. 

At an earlier stage, Ganpat Eai Eboala said that abour loO fuses were 
lying witb Jatbedar Budba Singb and Jatbedar Tara Sirgb of Gurdwara 
Shahid Glanj. 

Earn Lai told ice that Master Tara Singb bad asked to procure tbe 
time-table of tbe Paklatan Special Trains running between Delhi and Earacbi- 

Amar Cband Bbatia, Assistant Ediror of tbe Triouns. who is living 
in Erisben Hagar, bad taken Es. 300 from Earn Lai for purebasing bomba for 
us. This Editor bad promised to get Es. 5,000 for our party from Ycdh EaJ, 
tbe Manager of tbe Punjab National BarJc. Ea,m Lai got a letter from A. C- 
Ebatia in tbe name or L. Earam Cband of tbe Civil Secretariat for coLrctmg 
money from Yodb EaJ at Simla. 
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Ram Lai had told me that Seth Sudarshan, M. L. A., had promised to* 
give any amount of money to us, but wo did not make any attempt to contact -, 
him. 

B 

Extract from the statement of Pritam Singh J ohal, s/o Sawan Singh of' 
Kapiira, P. S, Mehna, district Ferozepore. 


I was despatched to India as an enemy agent by the Japanese in 1943. 1\ 
was finally released from the jMontgomery Jail in the beginning of April, 1944. 
On or about the 20th of October, 1946, Basant Singh procured for mo the Office 
Secretarj’ship of Pritinidhi Panthic Board, Amritsar. On the .5th of March, 
5 Sewadars of Darbar Sahib were sent out to Amritsar city to announce a. 
hartal. These Sewadars clashed with a small party of Muslims, Udham Singh 
Nagoke led a party of about 25 Sikhs to Gali Rorianwali. I did not accompany- 
this party but learnt later on that they had some skirmishes with the Muslims. 
The four guns licensed in the name of Darbar Sahib, Amritsar, were continuously 
in use by one or other of these parties. Other important ring leaders were lafrr 
on rewarded •s\-ith Rs- 100 each by the Shrimani Akali Dal. On the 6th morning, 
Ishar Singh Slajhail came to me in my office and enquired if I had learnt the 
manufacturing of bombs in the I.KA. I replied in the affirmative and gave 
a list of the ingredients and the quantities required. I prepared about a. 


dozen fuse bombs but these were discarded by Ishar Singh. He then asked mo 
to -nrenare incendiary bottles -which I did. Lat-er on when ilr. 3IacDonald, the 

^ -t- -I T-V t r-m • _ t r* 


then Home Secretary, taken roimd Darbar Sahib to shov.^ how a number of' 

Muslim women had been protected by the Sikh.s, I threw away the.so articles 

in the Kaulsar Tank at the instance of Ishar Singh 3Iajhail. After the first 

round of communal rioting in Amritsar had passed, IJdham Singh Xagoko 

b ht one Harbans Singh ( 1 ) and got 60 potassium chlorate and sulphur bombs 

° 1 • -if cost of Es. 600. 

nrpnared bv hmi at a oj 

la the meantime. I learnt that 3Iohan Singh of the LX.A. fame had .set 
ffice in Majitha house and was recruiting ex-1.1s.A. men for .specific jol'-s. 
up his o ce that had to be taken up immediately, accorrling to 

mo., -n/ince the Sikn? to volunteer lor jomxng the police in large numbers, 

him, was to 1 1047, Hdham Singh A'agoke brought In one Dr, 
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•and one of liis disciples, all three of whom wore stated to bo expert in bomb 
making. Dr. Bakbsuish Singh started his set-up in the upper storey of a 
bouse situated on the right when one enters the Gurdwara of Tam Taran from 
the main gate. Bakhshish Singh had started a sort of regular school where 
some college students and ea;-I.N.A. men were given training. Later on I 
learnt from the Sewadar circles at Darbar Saliib that the SGPC had put Amar 
Singh to obtain a licence fur manufacturing kirpans in Faridkot State and open 
a factory in whicli bombs would be prejjared instead of kirpans. There was a 
similar proj)osal to gel Dr. Bakhshish Singh fixed up in Kabha State. 

Basant Singh gave }ne a wireless set, which was somewhat incomplete, 
to hand over to any of the following four persons : — 

1. Jathedar IMohan Singh, President SGPC. 

2. Ishar Singh Majhail. 

3. Udham Singh Nagoke. 

4. Bhag Singh, Advocate, of Gurdaspur. 

One ‘ Akbar ’ (a Sikh who during his period of training mth one of 
the Penang Sjjy School had taken on this Muslim assumed name) had been put 
in charge of wirele.ss training by the Akalis. 

Durhig my stay in Amritsar I found dumps of arms, ammunition and 
•explosives at the following places : — 

1. Baba Tal Sahib. 

2. Akal Takht. 

3. Bara Dari of Ranjit Singh. 

Col. Thukur Shigh, ex-Commander X-Regiraent of the I.N.A. is orga- 
nising all the Sikh I.N.A. men classified ‘Black’ for some secret purpose. 1 
obtained 10 days’ leave and loft Amritsar for Moga on the morning of May 24th. 
Basant Singh asked me to cut short my leave, as there was plenty of work to be 
done. SGPC had purchased a number of jeep cars and other motor vehicles 
Tor Rs. 1,00,000 through the Maharaja of Faridkot. Basant Singh Moga had 
been given one of these jeeps for his use. Its number is FS219. We then 
proceeded to Faridkot, where Basant Singh alone went into a house and saw 
some one, leaving me and the driver out on the road. From Faridkot we went 
to Muktosar. From Muktesar we drove to Abohar and from there to village 
Gobindgarh ',nd then went to Head Sulemanke. At this place Basant Singh 
collected data regardmg some villages, their areas, boundaries, population, 
distances from railway station, nearest Telegraph Ofidce, roads and canal. 
Basant Singh contactiid the Sikh laud-owners of village Koranj and warned 
Them that they were sitting on the boundary of Pakistan and should collect 
-aims and ammunition fur their safety and protection. We their returned to 
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Mukteaar where Harnam Singh Kabarwachha gave a message to Basant Singh 
from Master Tara Singh to the effect that as Sikh units of the Army had been 
posted in Ferozepur area, the original programme which they had to carry out 
in that district should be withheld. 

Basant Singh told me that I was to leave for Amritsar to contact Bhag 
Singh, Advocate, straightaway on my arrival and deliver him the following 
message from Basant Singh ; 

“We have seen all the places and roads and collected the required 
information but Harnam Singh Kabarwaclxha has brought a 
message from Master Tara Singh to the effect that our action 
should be postponed as Sikh units of the Indian Army have 
been despatched to Ferozepur district. Irrespective of this 
message from Master Tara Singh we are still awaiting your 
final decision on the subject. Will you please intimate to us 
3mur instructions on the subject ?” 

I contacted Ishar Singh Majhail and delivered Basant Singh’s messages 
to him instead. Ishar Suigli Majhail told me to go back to Moga and inform 
Basant Singh that the action should take place. Ishar Singh Majhail added 
that the decision lay with Udliam Singh Nagoke who was the prime mover of the 
whole scheme. I was again called by Ishar Singh who informed me that Dhan 
Singh, Jathedar of Akali Dal, had just arrived with a letter from Master Tara 
Singh informing them that as the Master was arriving in Amritsar the same 
■evening the action should in any case be postponed till his return. I reached 
Moga the same eveiring and informed Basant Singh of what I had learnt from 
Ishar Singh. Basant Singh showed indignation. 

On the morning of 4th June, Basant Singh gave me a -wireless set to be 
delivered to any one of the four consignees of the previous set in Teja Singh Hall. 

I was travelluig with tl)is set when I was arrested at the Kasur Railway Station. 
There was a rumour that these sets were to be used for creating wireless contacts 
between ci:rtain places like Panja Sahib situated in Pakistan areas vdth places 
^ Hindustan. 


c 

(ILLUSTRATING THE SIKH PLAN IN OPERATION) 

A meeting was held at Jullundur on the 22nd August between the repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of the West and East Punjab. 


2. The party representing the West Punjab Government, including th©- 
Premier, also C.S. & D.P.I. left Lahore in the morning under a military escort 
and reached Jullundur at about 10-30 a.m. The meeting finished at 1 p.m. 
The party left Jullundur at about 5 p.m. on their return to Lahore. 

3. On the way back, the party met a large number of refugees near the 
village Chauhan. The refugees were escorted by Gurklia troops and on. 
enquiry it was foimd that a few neighbouring villages had been attacked with, 
considerable loss of human life, and that the refugees from these and neighbour- 
ing villages were concentrating at Chauhan. The tales related by these people 
were pitiful. 

4. After a short halt at Chaiihan, the party proceeded on its way. A 
few mUes further the party noticed huge columns of smoke from three villages. 
The Premier decided to visit these villages and a small party was arranged for 
this purpose. The party travelled in two jeeps and a car. The jeeps contained 
Captain Riches, the leader of the escort, five or six Sikh sepoys and two Muslim^ 
sepoys, drivers of the jeeps. The jeeps also contained Mr. Leonix of Metro- 
Goldwyn Mayer, IMr. Vohraofthe “Statesman”, and ]\Ir. Shafi of the “Pakistan 
Times”. The Premier was accompanied by Messrs. H. A. Majid, A. K. Malik and' 

S. M. Sharif. The party travelled by the canal bank for about one and a half 
miles and then down the kacha road for another mile, before reaching the first 
village (Dharar) which was on fire. The party found the village completely dead^ 
The houses were deserted and gave the impression that the inmates had fled: 
at a moment’s notice. Down the lane, two Sikhs were found looting a house. 
Captain Riches covered them with his revolver and caught them. Similarly,, 
he caught two or three others. As ’it was already getting late, the partv 
decided to return, and on the way back just outside the village it ran into a- 
group of Sikhs carrying a cartload of looted property. Three more arrests- 
were made. The people so arrested were asked questions by the members of the 
party and they related an astonishing story. It is necessary to remember' 
that the escort covering the party comprised five or six Sikhs, while the two- 
Muslim driver sepoj’^s were sitting in the jeeps at a little distance, and this may 
explain why the arrested people gave away important information without any 
hesitation. 

5. Darshan Singh stated that the village had been attacked on the pre- 
vious night and that all the inhabitants, nearly 120 people, had been killed. 
He stated that ho had killed five fellows himself, and boastfully added that no 
one had been allowed to escape alive. Ho also stated that only five women 
wore killed, while the rest wore taken away. Basanta was asked how raan'y ho 





had lulled. Ho stated, pointing to his white beard, that ho was too old to kill 
people, but that ho was one of the Tiro raisers’. Another follow stated, in 
response to a question, that the village to bo raided is selected beforehand, 
and that this is done under the orders of S. Fauja Singh or S. Udham Singh, 
and that the incssagc is usually brought in the evening by a messenger on 
horseback. They were asked about their programme for the following day and 
■they replied that (ho message had not reached them by then, and that they 
would determine their future programme after the receipt of the message. A 
man who was arrested inside a house in one of the lanes stated that ho was a 
“Musalli”, and that ho had been sent to collect the remaining dead bodies and 
to burn them or bury them. Ho also stated that the usual programme, after 
41 village has been attacked and the people killed, is for a squad of people 
to collect all the dead bodies and to do away with them. 

G. Ho was asked to give details of tho manner in which the village was 
attacked, and he stated that on the previous night a few shots wore heard just 
outside the village. The villagers thought that the village was being attacked, 
and naturally ran out to meet the attacking party. Outside the village 
they were confronted bj^ people dressed in military uniforms who fired at them. 
They ran back into the village and tried to escape at tho other end, whore they 
were lulled b}' a gang of people armed with swords, kirpans and barohhas, who 
were obviously waiting for them. 

7. Three of the arrested people, who had made these statements, wore 
put in tho jeep and were handed over by Captain Riches to tho police at the 
■Jandiala Police Station. It was at this stage they realized their mistake of having 
confided to the wrong persons, and they threw themselves at the feet of Captain 
Riches aslung for forgiveness. 

8. Tlie information gathered from these people shows that the attacks 

are organised in a proper manner. The first stage is to fire a few shots outside 
the village to give tho people the impression that they are being attacked. 
When the people rush out to meet the enemy, they are attacked by people 
dressed in military uniforms. Naturally, they run back to the village and try 
to get out of it at the other end. An armed mob awaits them outside and 
murders them ruthlessly. The next stage is that the ‘Musallis’ pick up the dead 
bodies and either bmy them or burn them. The village is then pillaged. The 
attack on the villages is made under orders and the massacre is so thorough 
that no trace is left, nor any possibility of claims for property or land. Most of 
the women are abducted and their outs remain unknown for a long time. 



APPENDIX II 

Statement showing number of Sikhs baptised as Nihangs and number 
of Hindus converted as Sikhs from March 1947 to July 1947 


Date and 
month 

Place 

Brief Facts 

April, 1947 . . 

Bhiki\rind, Lahore district 

100 Sikhs were baptised ns Nihangs by 
Suhun Siiigii Niluing. 



In otlicr neiglibjiinng villnges, too, Sikhs 
were baptised as Nihangs. 

Ditto 

Julluudur 

25 Hindus took ‘ Amrit ’ on Baisakhi and 
becumo Sikhs. 

Ditto 

Kamoke. Gardwara Port Sahib, 
Eminabad, Gujramvala district. 

500 Sikh youths were baptised as 
Nihangs to be used for the protection 
of Gurdwaras. 

Ditto 

Sur Singh Jhahbal, Amritsar . . ■ 

170 Siklis became Nihangs. 

Ditto 

Bhikiwi id, Lahore district 

Baba Sohan Singh converted 250 Sikhs 
to Nihangs Ui Bhikiwinri area and the 
Sikti pi-iipagaiidi-'is in tlie Kiisur Sub- 
Division, Gurdii«|.ur district and the 
RhiUoi jiiri-*dictii)n of Ludhiana district 
advocated such cont'ersion. 

Ditto 

Gurdwara Singh Sabha, Sheikliu- 
pura. 

Giani Rattan Smgh converted 30 Hindus. 

Ditto . . 

Bhai Pheru, Lahore district . . 

105 Siklis were converted to Niliangs. 

Ditto 

Burj Phula Smgh, Amritsar 
City. 

100 Sikhs wore baptised as Nihangs. 

Ditto 

Tarn Taran, Amritsar district 

100 Sikhs were administered ‘ Amrit 

Ditto 

Lyallpux district . . 

Number of Niliangs of Budlia Dal toured 

1 ill the Lysllpur distrie' tor enlistment 

as Nihangs and mauy were coni’ertod. 

Ditto 

Kot Radha Kishan, Lahore dis- 
trict. 

56 Sikhs were baptised by Baba Sohan 
Singh as Nihangs. 

Ditto 

Kanganpui, Lahore district 

60 Rai Sikhs were baptised as Nihangs 
by Baba Sohan Siugh. 

Ditto 

Gujranwala district 

30 Sikhs received baptism in the Gujran- 
wala district. 

Ditto 

Rupar Sub-Division, Ambala 
district. 

400 Siklis in the Kharar Tehsil, amongst 
wiiom was a number of bad characters, 
received baptism at the hand ot Jathe- 
dar Tara Singh . 

Ditto 

Muktsar, Ferozepore district . . 

423 Sikhs were converted on the occasion 
of the Amawas. 

Ditto 

Kliokhri Kalan, Ferozepore dis- 
trict. 

80 persons were baptised as Nihangs. 

Ditto 

Baghapurana. Ferozepore dis- 
trict. 

193 Sikhs became Nihangs. 
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Date and 
montu 

Place 

April, 1947 . . 

Burewaln, Multan district 

Ditto 

Rupar Sub-Division, Ambaliv 
district. 

Ditto 

isnrownl Tolisil 

Ditto 

Daskn Tehsil 

Ditto 

Amritsar diat,»-ii'i .. 

May, 1947 

Mahvn oron 

i 

Ditto 

Amritsar district . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Shah Gharib, Gurdasptir difl- 
trict. 

Dora Baba Nnnak, Gurdnspiu 
district. 

Gurdwarn Burj Sahib, Slmlcar- 
garb. 

IDmrar, Ambala district 

Ditto 

Kasur Sub-Division 

Ditto 

Wandho, Gujranwola district 


Nazar Labana, district Sheikhu- 


puro. 

Kot Bbai, Ferozepore district 


Boghapurana, district Feroze- 


Tam Taran, district Amritsar 

Ditto 

Jhabbal, Amritsar district 

Ditto 

Gaggobua, . P, S. JLsbbal, 

^jj^tsar distncT. 

Ditto 

Shakargarh, Gnrcsspnr ann 
Batala tebsils. 

Ditto j • 

Sadr Area, Amntssr cn=- 

Ditto 

area 




30 took * Ainnt ' niii) loonmo 

flOO Silihs woio binilifunl »ti hy 

tl(il lioiliir 'I'liro 8iii('li. 

50 SikliM woro ooiivorU'il to T^ikiiiii'ii. 

00 SilcliM wore IxiptiMod tin Ni)uiii({ii, 

300 Siklm worn l)ii]il IiumI i\ii 5JiliiuiKr> l>y 
ilivtlu'iliir Soliiiii Siiii'k. 

730 Rilclin woro coiivi'rloil to Nlliungii, by 
Ibiliii Diiyn Siiii-'b of ninlcnviiid luid. 
lliirdoyid ol k'oro/.opoi'o diiil I'iolj, 

Jiitlii'diir Ivtdiiii' Siii;d) iionvoi toil III) Hddiii 
to Miliimpit. 

210 Siklm wt'Hf biiplliiod an Nlliaii((ii. 

91 Sdtlut woro I'onvarlad In 

210 Sikbii wont bapMnad an N(l)aii|;n, 

MokI of till) Hildin Iniplnnad an Nlliaii({n 
woro bad (ibara<!l(nn, 

About 2,000 Hilda) vvoco /.'ouvadcd to 
Mibaiign by •Jadanl/ir Jtaba lioban 
Kind'll, 

118 ba|)tii‘iiin wcro cairiinl out Iti Uin 
jurind/f-tiou of 1’. H, Waodl/o, 

About 80 Lnbaoa Hildm v/'tni hni/thio'l an 
Nibmif'M, 

150 Hikba bacarno I'Ultiuiifji. 

900 ba7>taioa{ v/oro ro/a/rUnl at tbln jilnoo, 

Ojod bur/fJ/cd fyjnvintu'nii'' ‘//(-.n) 
at tbo 'J'aro 'J siniii iJiv/iin ii'-.Ui oit ti/0 
niglit of jyib/20ib .May, 1047. 

Soban S;r;gh Ku/uiogb off'^'-l/'d IJfi aoO' 
verKioiaj, 

CO Siklos v.-oro bfejOt/vid aJ; Jui/Hni/a '/ft if'O 
ocoa-iioii of :«;ogio'j!-, Um, 

4S0 Gnzi-.-eT'-.irj;ji v. V/.k 

in ':L5; toi ; o/ ^ y-.yU.yp'if ow- 

r"''5' r.'j::.h -1 ol hihi.iiy/. 

n2:'iE.":'=so :n Onro^i^pv.* o'^fc't* V> 
date Trs,= o??. 
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lM\'l 

luoixlh 


Mivy, U'l: 


Ditto 

I'lttO 


v'uiu', IP 17 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


-Jttly, 1047 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


I’l'U'O 


Umj' \r Soil Divi-iion 


'riioiic^ \r ‘IVli'iil, Kuniol ili-itriot 
MuUt ■ ir, l'Vrv>‘'('i'oro ^ti^triot . . 


llo’hi irjnir lii .triot 


'I'otul \, Dojrot vlintriot 


Dhii^iw iiul, l^ii'.oro 


Dli'vriwal, (.oirvi \<;i'ur ili-<trIot 


Do.il'.v iiiul M'llw.i (iro. 


Driof Fiicts 


Nilii»iii;-t of Dudlui Dal wero believed to 
h'lvo eonvortwi nbout 700 Sikhs. 


lOO Sikhs. 

70 — SO I'.ij't i iiiis Mvro luiule iti this tehsil. 

r>0.> I’oiivor-^ioiis were efTwted during the 
two d »ys on Auuvwns nnd Kihango 
I'orodi-vl the town in biuids. 


K> I'onvi'r-.ioin of Siklis to Xihangs were 
roi'ortiHl m Ikwhiarpiir district. 


o l.nl'.o.ui Sikhs ol Ttinda become 

Xdi ■.nu''* 


■J to Sikh. . were b.vi'ti.^vsl 03 Kihangs by 
It.dvi St'him Singh. 


lt\'> Nih'iinjs wore initiiitedin Dhariwai 
on h'Oth .M iv and -.’OO baytLsed as a 
rc-,n!t ot a visit by dathei.larGuuiSmgh. 


oO new oenvorsiens were reported iu the 
i>o;‘.b.\ arc.', aiul oco in Malwa. Ihe 


Uuprvr Sub-Division 


Duniwala. Muhan district 


iiuiiibcr of Nih.mgs in Ferozepere dis- 
Diet im-icased cnoimously ; it 
m It cd th.at the daily increase was -W 
and it M-as believed that total nmber 
in the dl^triet was mere than o,OUO. 


SCO Sikhs w ere so far converted to Xihangs 
iu this Snb-Division. 


titiO D li Sikhs wene baptised by Sant 
lliwan Singh. 


lloshiarpur and dulluudnr area 
Amritsar district . . 


Muktsar, Forezeporo district 
and Ttuvtha Sahib and Slier- 
pura, Ludhuum diainct. 


Kotli .-\tari and Deoperar, Mont- 
gomery district. 


Batala Tehsil 

Majitha and Sadr area Amritsar 


Amritsar district . . 


10 now conversions were reported. 


100 '200 baptisms were repiorted frem 
Gharinda and Lopokc. 


70 new Xihangs wore baptnwl 

Thaiha Sidiib. and bherp 
(Ludlii'.uia). 

Two hundred Siklis were converted 
Xihangs. 


Hoshiarpur district 
Gurdaspur dLstrJer, 


143 new baptisms were effected. 

reported 

2 S convemions Q„rii- area- 

Majitha area and 120 m Sadr area 

The total number ,^^^615 to the 

cUstriet was estimated 

first week of ./ jcth Jul.v 

number as reported on. 

\vas 1,009. 


12 Sikhs were converted te hib S- 
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APPENDIX V 

SOME PRESS REPORTS 

Illustrating Speeches by Sikh Leaders 


I 


The. “Civil and. Military Gazelle", Lahore, March 1, 1947. 

MASTER TARA SINGH 

XE^y YORK, Feb. 2S — The “New Yorh Tn/jc.?” published to-day anintor- 
viow between their correspondent at Amritsar and Mast-er Tara Singh, 62-3'car- 
old leader of the militant Sikh community, in which the latter said : “I do not 
seo how wo can avoid civil war although, of course, wo should try.” 

!Mast-er Tara Suigli, omidiasising ])articularly Sikh fear of the Muslims, 
said : “There can bo no settloment if the ^luslims want to rule the Punjab. 
Wo cannot tnist tho Muslims under any circumstances.” 

Tho correspondent said that tho bearded leader, whose picture was print-od 
alongside tho despatch, disclosed that Sikhs had started t-o reorganise their own 
private volunteer “army” in response to tho INfuslim League month-old agitation 
against tho Coalition ^Ministry of tho Punjab in which tho Sikhs are represent- 
ed. 

Master Tara Singh was quoted as saying that ho believed in the Sikhs' 
ability to keep tho Muslims out of Eastern Pimjab. “But wh}' should wo stop 
there?” he asked. “We would drive them out of the Pimjab entirely.” 
liculcr. 



The “Civil aiid Military Gazette”, Lahore, March 25, 1947. 

Hindu Mahasabha leaders in Calcutta and a number of leading Sikhs 
met Master Tara Singh yesterda 3 ’^ and had a discussion with him on the com- 
mimal situation in tho Pimjab. 

Master Tara Singh told them that tho problems of the Punjab and Bengal 
were similar and ho assured tho Bengal Mahasabha leaders of the Pimjab ’s co- 
operation and help in their fight against Pakistan. 
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'* If Bengal and t.ho Punjab combine,” ho declared, “there will be no 
Pakistan in India”. 

Ho 8upport.od the move t.akon by the Hmdu llahasabha for the parti- 
tion of Bengal. 

On behali of the Bengal Provincial Hindu jllahasabha, Sir. N. C. Chatter- 
jeo, the President, handed over a cheque of Bs. 5,000 to Master Tara Singh for 
relief work in the Punjab as the first instalment of the contribution of the Bengal 
Hindu Mahasabha. 

The i\rahasjibha has already sent Rs. 10,000 to Dr. Gokul Chand Narang 
and Mr. Keshab Chandra of Amritsar. 

Later, addressing a meeting at Gurdw'ara Jagat Sudhar, Master Tara 
Singh said that the recent happenings in the Punjab were not communal dis- 
tiurbancos. They were the beginning of a civdl w'ar in India and, because of 
the geographical position of the Punjab, India’s fate would be decided there. 

Master Tara Singh said that the Sikhs would not tolerate any Muslim- 
dominated Jilinistry in the Punjab. The Hindus and Sikhs in the Punjab would 
revolt against any such I^linistry, though there might bo heavy odds m their 
way. 

A cheque for Rs. one lakh was handed over to Master Tara Singh on be- 
half of the Punjabis in Calcutta as the first instalment of their contribution or 
the relief of sufferers m the Punjab. 

A sum of Rs. 1 lakh was presented to blaster Tara Singh by Lala Ka 
Ghand Thappar on behalf of tho Punjab Hindu-Sikh Sabha, Calcutta, as 
first instalment, tho target being Rs. 10 laldis. Out of this, Rs. 
been earmarked for relief work in riot-affected areas, while Rs. 60, 

«pent at Master Tara Singh’s discretion — A. P . I» 

3 


The “ Civil and Military Gazette ” Lahore, March 29th, 1947. 

Cawnpore, March 28.— Making a fervent appeal for Hindu-Sikh umty 
Master Tara Singh declared here on Wednesday : 

Unite as one man and nation and sink all your differences. 

Harrowing tales of sufferings and devastation in the Punja 
by the Akali leader addressing a public meeting in a Sikh gur w 
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51 ARCH 3au 

"Let the Klialsa Panth now realise the gravity of the situation. I expect 
every Silili to do his duty. We shall live or die but not submit to Muslim domi 
nation. IChalsa, rise and gird ujj your loins. The momentous hour has 
approached. 5Iay God be our guide and guard us. ” 

5Iarcii 4Tn 

On March 4, blaster Tara Singh with his Party-men came out of the Assem* 
bly Party Electing Room, shouting ‘Pakistan Murdabad’ and ‘Sat SdAkal’ 
and brandished his kirpan. He said, "The time has eome when the might of 
the sword alone shall rule. The Sikhs are ready. We have to bring the 
Muslims to their senses." 


JIarch 4th 

"Oh Hindus and Sikhs ! Y our trial awaits you. Be ready for self-destruc- 
tion, like the Japs and the Nazis.” 

* 

"Our 5Iotherland is calling for blood, and we shall satiate the thirst of 
our mother Avith blood. We crushed 5Ioghalistan and wo shall trample 
Pakistan. I have been feeling for manj' a da}'^ now that mischief has been 
brewing in the Province, and for that reason I started re-organising the 
A ka li Army. If Ave can snatch the Government from the Britishers, no one 
can stop us from snatching the Government from the ilusUms. We have 
in om’ hold the legs and the limbs of the Ma dim Ljagne, and we shall break 
them. Disperse from here on the solemn affirmation that we shall not allow 
the League to exist. The Avorld has ahvays been ruled by minorities. The Mus- 
lims snatched the kingdom from the Hindus, and Sikhs grabbed it out of the 
hands of the Muslims and the Sikhs ruled over the Maslims with their might 
and the Sikhs shall even now rule them. We shall ru’e them, and shall get the 
Government fighting, I have sounded the bugle. Finish the Muslim League.” 

GIANI KARTAR SINGH 

5Iarch 4th 

"This day the Crusade starts. One hundred years from to-day our yellow 
flags were flying on the Fort of Lahore. The same flag shall fly again. ” 

"Our battle-axe shall decide if the ^luslims shall rule.” 

"Sikhs shall never disgrace the name of Guru Gobiud Singh.” 



Ch. LEHRI SINGH 


Mauch 4tu 

“I nin a Jat, and tlio Jats do not talk much. Tlu:y holiuvo in acHou. 

’ The Jnts embraced the Sikh cult, to i)ut an end to Muslim Rule, and the same 
Jats will once again fight with their lives.” 

Dr. GOPI CHAND 

MaUCII iTH 

‘‘Durinc these days, stage such di-monst rat ions that the renegades 
amongst us may find it imi)Ossible to reach any selthinent whatever with the 
Muslim League. ” 

KRISHEN GOPAL DATT 

.'\I Alien -iTH 

” Is there a man who dare snatch us from our motlu'r and place us in 
the lap of Mamdot 1 Create such an atmos))here that the League may find 
it impossible to form a idinistry. 

THE HINDU PRESS 

itlARCn r>TH 


“The League Ministry sliall not bo allowed to live. Wg shall consider 
, , , „ pverv method to make sucli a I\rinist.r\- imi)Ossiblo. Wo warn 

it our duty to use r-, 

1 ivarn every force, bo tliat l.Jio Governor or some otlicr power, 
every man and ^'0 A\aru j ,, ,, , ^ 

,, , ,, . . intentions shall fiouudor on the rock of Hindu, Sikh and 

that their impious 

Harijans.” 

T7V Tihrtrai Parlap, Parbhat, Ajii, Bande Ilatram, Jai Hind, 

Milap, Vir Jinuiu , ^ 

Wishwa Bhandumd Hindi J i V- 
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APPENDIX VI 

Explanatory Notes 

AISSF : All-India Sikh Students Federation : A party formed by the Sikh 
Students in 1945 to fight for the Sikh right of self determination. 

Attat.th : Militant sect among Sikh Community formed by Guru Gobind 

^Regarded as custodians of Akal Takht, Amritsar — Eeduced to a 

state of subjection by Mahraja Ranjit Singh. The most troublesome 
element among Sikhs. 

Fatjj : Militant organisation formed by the Akali Party in 1947. 

At^at. Saina : Volunteer organisation started by Akalis in 1946. 

Attat. Takht : Raised platform for placing the Sikhs’ religious book, Granth 
Sahib, in the Golden Temple, Amritsar. 

Akali High Comsland : Board of Akali Leaders conducting the Akali Party 
Politics. 

All-India Hindu IVIahasabha : Commimal organisation of the Hindus. 

Singh Dosanjh : Lieutenant of Giani Kartar Singh. General Secretary 
of the Shiromani Gurdawara Parbandhak Committee in 1946. 

Amavas Faib : Fair held on the day previous to the appearance of the moon. 

Amayas : Festival celebrated by Hindus and Sikhs on the day previous to 
the appearance of the moon. 

Abya Peitinidhi Sabha : Hindu organisation to plead Arya Samaj doctrine 
among the masses. 

Aeya Samaj : Hindu religious sect founded by Swami Daya Hand. 

Aeya Vie Hal : Hindu volunteer organisation started by Arya Samaj. . 

ASHUTOSH Lahiei : WeU-known terrorist of Bengal. 

Amae Singh Dosanjh : Member, Executive Committee, Shiromani Gurdawara 
Parbhandak Committee and Lieutenant of Giani Kartar Singh. 

Badei dass, R.B. : President, Rashtriya Swayyam Sewak Sangh and weiJ 

known lawyer. , c-n 

Baisakhi • New Year day of the Hindus and Sikhs. 

Bakhshi Tek Chand : Ex-Judge, Lahore-High Court. Member, Indian Con 
stituent Assembly. 
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Baldkv Sinoh : AUali loader. Sikh Miiiistor in Unionist Government. Now 
Defence Minister, Govi'rnment of India. 

Beopak : Oruani'^ation formed hy businessmen, mainly Hindus in 

the Punjab. 

Bhao Sikgh : Akali leader. 

Bikakeu : Ilimbi Slate in Majputana. 

BiLASruR : Hindu Punjab Hill Stale bidween Simla and Knngrn. 

Bisiiek Sixon : Ex-I.N.A. Ofl'ua'r. 

BoTTXDAny Commis.sion : roinmission .<et up for the division of the Punjab 
and Bengal Provinces. 

CnAKKARS : Sbarji-edged iron ring worn by Nibang.s round their turbans. 
CnilArrAn : Shelter made of bamboo and straw. 

Dalit Sikoii Doaria : Akali leader and member of the Sbiromani Gurdawara 
Parbandbak Committee. 

Dabb.aiia SiKOn Kalewai. : Sikh lender. 

Diwak : Religious meeting of tlu‘ Sikhs. 

Dogra: Hindu bill clan (Rajputs) found in the Jammu State and Kangra 
districts. 

Dtolt Jatius : Jatbas first formed by Babar Akalis to commit dacoitios 
during Babar Akali Agitation in 1922-23. 

Pabidkot : Sikh State in East Punjab. 

Ptht-LaivII FuKd: Fund opeiu*d by .Master Tara Singh in 1!H7 for fighting 
the Cabinet Mission j)roj)osals. 

Gatka : Wooden stick about a yard long with a wooden grip used by volunteer 
organisations for fighting. 

GiAKt Vie Sn\Gn : ^Icmber of the staff of the Sikh Mssionary College. Amrit- 
sar : member of the Sbiromani Akali Dal Propaganda Party. 

Gokal Chand Nakaro, De : Ex-Minister. Pre.sidont, Hindu Mahasabha and 
loading businessman. 

Gopi Chakd Belaego, De : Well-known Congress loader and President All- 
India Spinners Association. Now Prime lilinistor, East Punjab (India). 

Gurdawara : Place of worship for Sikhs. 

Guemukhi : Sildi language in wliich the Sikh Holy Book is written. 
®j®DusTAN National Guard : Hindu roluntoer organisation started in 194:5. 
Hola Mohalla : Sikh festival celebrated tlw day after Holi— a harvest festival 
1-N.A. : Indian National Army : Formed by Subbw Chandra Bose during world 
War H in Japan to “liberate India from fore^ign yoke,’ 

?-O.R. : Indian Other Ranks. 
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Isimn Srxon ^Tajhatl : Prc'iiclont-, Darbar Sahib Committee, Amritsar. Now 
JlinistcT in tlio East Punjab Government. 

Jatua : Party or a group of per.sons. 

JatiiahaM)! : Org.mi^'ation of })arties. 

Jatukdaii : lyadd- of a Sikli band of volunteers. 

JiNU Stath : Sikli State in the Ambala Division, East Punjab, 

Kachhas : Unrlervear vorn by Siklis. 

Kai.sia : Sikh State neai Ambala disttict in East Punjab- 

KaruuTMM.v: Sikh State in the .Tultuiulur Division of East Punjab. 

Kautah SiNT.n : Akali leafier known as “the brain of the party.” 

Kashaii CnANr)ii\ : VKf'-Pre'ident, All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 

Kiupan : Sword carried by the Sikhs. 

Majha ; Portions of Amritsar and Lahore districts predominantly populated 
by Sikhs. 

^Iauwaki : Residents of Marwar (Rajputana States), Central India, mostly 
businc'Jsmen. 

JIon\l.i.A: Small locality comjirising a set of houses. 

JIuuuAn.\n : Slogan meaning “Death to ” 

IiIr.SAi.i.i ; Muslim sv,fe[)cr. 

KiiiANG Sikhs; (liteially ‘'jicr.sons who arc reckless of their lives”): Sect 
among Sikhs vho can}' spcar.'^ or a big hatchet. 

Paktu : The Sikhs as a class. 

Pa ^.T inc Pritikidhi Boaud : Board, including all Sikh parties, formed in 
1940 for considering the Cabinet Mis'ion’s proposals. 

Patiata: Sikh State in East Punjab. 

PuoREE ; Turban. 

Baj : Reign, 

BSSS : Bashtriya Swajyam Sewak Sangh : Jlilitant volunteer organisation 
started b^" the Hindu I\Iahasabha. 

Sardar SARjirKH SrNcn Ciiamak : President, Bamgharia Central Sikh 
Federation, Amritsar. 

Section 93 or the Govern:\ient or India Act : A section of the Govemmem 
of India Act of 1935 under vliich the Governor could take charge of the 
Government of a Piovincc for a period of six months. 

Shahidi Jatha : Volunteer organisation of Akalis started by Master Tara 
Singh. A sort of a “ Suicide Squad 

S.G.P.C. : {Shiromani Gurdawara Parbandhak Committee) : Organisation formed 
in 1920, claiming to be the sole representative of the Sikhs. 
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SiriROMAXi Akali Dal : Silcli organisation having complete control over 
Sikh ]'laces of vorsliip. 

Sl^'cn SaI'Iia : Sikli organisation to protect GurckTwarns. 

iSoiiAX Jalal Us-'^iAX ; WclI-kiioAvn Akali lender with pro-Congress 

tendencies. 

Sumer Singh ; l\Ieniljcr of the Shiromani Akali Dal Propaganda party. 

S^YAMI SuTANTRAL'A^i) : Arva Sainaj preacher. 

SwARAN Singh : Akali leader. Minister in the Unionist Government. Now 
Home ^lini.ster, I’lasl. ]'’unjalL 

Tara Singh ; Well-known Akali leader. President, Shiromaiu Gurdawara 
■Parbandhak Comniiltce. 

Th.\na : Police Station. 

Th.-vna Commandi'.r : Commander of the area within a Police Station. 

Udham Singh Nagoke : Head of Akali iiart}' opposed to Kartar Singh’s 
group. 

Unionist Gove.rnment : Coalition Government fonned by the Punjab Unio- 
nist Parly originally foundeil by Sir Pazl-i-llusain. 

Zah. ; Group of few villages. 
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T o those who really wish to examine the problems of India's future constitution, 
this collection may help. It is with this object in view that 1 have selected 
a few of the well considered views in a convenient form of a booklet 

There are in India today four main forces viz., the British, the Indian Princes 
the Hindus and the Muslims, that are concerned with the future fate and destiny 
of 400 millions of the peoples who inhabit this vast sub-continent India has never 
been, could never be and is not a National State. To contemplate a government 
of such a vast sub-continent on the basis of one nation and United India, v/hen we 
know that it is composed of nationalities, is to persue the will-o’-the-wisp. The 
more the problem is honestly examined, the more one must be driven to the 
conclusion that the only solution of India’s future lies in the division of India. 
•That is why after full and careful deliberations, Muslim India through their only 
authoritative and representative organisation, — the All-lndia Muslim League 
resolved by their resolution in its full sessions at Lahore on the 22nd, 23rd and 
24th March 1940, and laid down the basic principle that geographically contiguous 
units should be demarcated into regions which should be so constituted, with such 
territorial readjustments as may be necessary, that the areas in which the Muslims 
are numerically ‘in a majority as in the North-Western and Eastern zones of India 
should be grouped to constitute "Independent State” in v/hich the constituent 
units shall be autonomous and sovereign . and that adequate, effective and 
mandatory safeguards should be specifically provided in the constitution for minori- 
ties in these units and in the regions, for the protection of their religious, cultural, 
economic, political, administrative and other rights and interests in consultation 
with them. 

This is the v/ay to acheive India’s freedom in the quickest possible time and 
to secure independence from th e control and interference of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Parliament ; but it does not rule out continuation of relations with 
Great Britain with necessary adjustments. 

1 hope that this booklet will make a considerable contribution towards the 
clarification of the Lahore Resolution of the All-India Muslim League which raises a 
fundamental issue, and 1 trust that every well v/isher of this vast sub-continent will 
approach the subject free from prejudice, bias and sentiments. 

Let us examine this problem also independently of the past notions which 
have been drilled into us by those who thought their selfish interests would be 
served best by preaching what does not exist nor is there any real basis for it viz., 
united India, one nation and one country. It is futile to indulge in such visionary 
ideals — El Dorado — divorced completely from realities. Statesmanship demands 
that we should face facts and real basis and shape our course accordingly. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

At the Al! India Muslim League Lahore Session March 1940. 
By Mr. M. A. JINNAH. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Wc are meeting today in our session after fifteen months. The 
last session of the All-India Muslim League took place at Patna in 
December 1938. Since then many developments have taken place. 
I shall first shortly tell you \vhat the All-India Muslim League had to 
face after the Patna session of 1938. You remember that one of the 
tasks, which was imposed on us and which is far from completed yet, 
was to organise Muslim Leagues all over India. Wc have made enor- 
mous progress during the last fifteen months in this direction. I am 
glad to inform you that we have established Provincial Leagues in every 
province. The next point is that in every bye-election to the Legislative 
Assemblies wc had to fight with powerful opponents. I congratulate 
the Musalmans for having shown enormous grit and spirit throughout 
our trials. There was not a single bye-election in which our opponents 
won against Muslim League candidates. In the last election to the 
U. P. Council, that is the Upper Chamber, the Muslim League’s success 
was cent per cent- I do not want to weary you with details of what 
we have been able to do in the way of forging ahead in the direction 
of organising the Muslim League. But I may tell 5 'ou that it is 'going 
up by leaps and bounds. 

Next, you may remember that we appointed a committee of ladies 
at the Patna session. It is of very great importance to us, because I 
believe that it is absolutely essential for us to give every opportunity 
to our women to participate in our struggle of life and death. Women 
can do a great deal within their homes even under purdah. We appoint- 
ed this committee with a view to enable them to participate in the work 
of the League. The objects of this central committee were (1) to 
organise provincial and district Muslim Leagues ; (2) to enlist a larger 
number of women to the membership of the Muslim League; (3) to 
carry on an intensive propaganda amongst Muslim women throughout 
India in order to create in them a sense of a greater political conscious- 
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j^ggs because if political consciousness is awakened amongst our 

women, remember, your children will not have much to worry about; 
(4) to advise and guide them in all such matters as mainly rest on them 
for the uplift of Muslim Society. This central committee, I am glad 
to say, started its work seriously and earnestly. It has done a great deal 
of useful work. I have no doubt that when we come to deal with their 
report of work done we shall really feel grateful to them for all the 
services that they have rendered to the Muslim League. 

We had many difficulties to face from January 1939 right up to 
the declaration of war. We had to face the Vidya Mandir in Nagpur. 
We had to face the Wardha Scheme all over India. We had to face ill- 
treatment and oppression to Muslims in the Congress governed provinces. 
We had to face the treatment meted out to Muslims in some of the Indian 
States such as Jaipur and Bhavnagar. We had to face a vital issue 
that arose in that little state of Rajkot. Rajkot was the acid test made 
by the Congress which would have affected one-third of India. Thus 
the Muslim League had all along to face various issues from January 1939 
up to the time of the declaration of war. Before the war was declared 
the greatest, danger to the Muslims of India was the possible inauguration 
of the federal scheme in the Central Government. We know what 
machinations were going on. But the Muslim League was stoutly 
resisting them in every direction. We felt that we could never accept 
the dangerous scheme of the Central Federal Government embodied in 
the Government of India Act, 1935. I am sure that we have made no 
small contribution towards persuading the British Government to 
abandon the scheme of Central Federal Government. In creating that 
mind in the British Government the Muslim League, I have no doubt, 
played no small part. You know that the British people are very 
obdurate, people. They are also very conservative ; and although they 
are very clever, they are slow in understanding. After the war was 
declared, the Viceroy naturally wanted help from the Muslim League. 
It was only then that he realised that the Muslim League was a power. 
For it will be remembered that up to the time of the declaration of war, 
the Viceroy never thought of me but of Gandhi and Gandhi alone. 
I have been the leader of an important party in the Legislature for a 
considerable time, larger than the one I have the honour to lead at 
present, the Muslim League Party in the Central Legislature. Yet, the 
Viceroy never thought of me before. Therefore, when I got this 
invitation from the Viceroy along with Mr. Gandhi, I wondered within 



myself why I was so suddenly promoted and then I concluded that the 
answer was the ‘All-India Muslim League’ whose President I happen 
to be. I believe that was the worst shock that the Congress High 
Command received because it challenged their sole authority to speak 
on behalf of India. And it is quite clear from tltc attitude of Mr. Gandhi 
and the High Command that they have not yet recovered from that 
shock. My point is that, I want you to realise tlie value, the importance, 
the significance of organising ourselves. I will not say anything more 
on the subject. 

But a great deal yet remains to he done. I am sure from what 
I can see and hear that the Muslim India is now conscious, is now awake 
and the Muslim League has by now grown into sucli a strong institution 
that it cannot be destroyed by anybody whoever he may happen to be. 
Men may come and men may go, but the League will live for ever. 

Now, coming to the period after the declaration of war, our 
position was that we were between the devil and the deep sea. But I 
do not think that the devil or the deep sea is going to get away with it. 
Anyhow our position is this. We stand unequivocally for the freedom 
of India. But it must be freedom of all India and not freedom of one 
section or, worse still, of the Congress caucus and slavery of Musalmans 
and other minorities. 


Situated in India as we are, we naturally have our past experiences 
and particularly the experiences of the past years of provincial 
constitution in the Congress governed provinces we have learnt many 
lessons. We are now, therefore, very apprehensive and can trust 
nobody. I think it is a wise rule for every one not to trust anybody 
too much. Sometimes we are led to trust people but when we find in 
actual experience that our trust has been betrayed surely that ought to 
be sufficient lesson for any man not to continue his trust in those who 
have betrayed us. Ladies and gentlemen, we never thought that the 
Congress High Command would have acted in the manner in which they 
actually did in the Congress governed province^ I never dreamt that they 
would ever come down so low as that. I never could believe that there 
would be a gentleman’s agreement between the Congress and the 
Government to such an extent that although we cried hoarse, week m 
and out, the Governors were supine and the Governor General was 
helpless. We reminded them of their special responsibilities to us .and 
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to other minorities and the solemmpledges they had given to us. But 
all that had become a dead letter. Fortunately, Providence came to 
our help and that gentlemen’s agreement was broken to pieces and the 
Congress, thank Heavens, went out of office. 1 think they arc regret- 
ting their resignations very much. ' Their bluff was called off. So far so 
good. I therefore appeal to you, in all seriousness that I can command, 
to organise yourselves in such a way that you may depend upon none 
except your own inherent strength. That is your only safeguard and 
the best safeguard. Depend upon youselves. That does not mean that 
we should have ill-will or malice towards others. In order to safeguard 
your rights and interests you must create that strength in yourselves 
that you may be able to defend yourselves. That is all that I want 
to urge. 

Now, what is our position with regard to future constitution? 
It is, that as soon as circumstances permit or immediately after the war 
at the latest the whole problem of India’s future constitution must be 
examined de novo and the Act of 1935 must go once for all. We do not 
believe in asking the British Government to make declarations. These 
declarations are really of no use. You cannot possibly succeed in getting" 
the British Government out of this country by asking them to make 
declarations. However, the Congress asked the Viceroy to make a 
declaration. The Viceroy said, ‘I have made the declaration’. The 
Congress said, ‘No, no, we want another kind of declaration. You must 
declare now and at once that India is free and independent with the 
right to frame its own constitution by a constituent assembly to be 
elected on the basis of adult franchise or as low a franchise as possible. 
This Assembly will of course satisfy the minorities’ legitmate interests ; 
Mr. Gandhi says that if the minorities are not satisfied then he is willing 
that some tribunal of the highest character and most impartial should 
decide the dispute. Now, apart from the impracticable character of 
this proposal and quite apart from the fact that it is historically and 
constitutionally absurd to ask the ruling power to abdicate in favour of a 
Constituent Assembly — apart from all that, suppose we do not agree 
as to the franchise according to which the Central Assembly is to be 
elected, or suppose we the solid body of Muslim representatives do not 
agree with the non-Muslim majority in the Constituent Assembly, what 
will happen ? It is said that we have no right to disagree with regard to 
anything that this assembly may do in framing a national constitution 
of this huge sub-continent except those in matters which may be germain 



to the safeguards for the minorities. So we are given the privilege to 
disagree only with regard to what may be called strictly safeguards of 
the rights and interests of minorities. We arc also given the privilege 
to send our own representatives by separate electorates. Now, this 
proposal is based on the assumption that as soon as this constitution 
comes into operation the British hand will disappear. Otherwise there 
will be no meaning in it. Of course, Mr. Gandhi says that the constitu- 
tion will decide whether the British will disappear and if so to what 
extent. In other words his proposal comes to this; First give me the 
declaration that we arc a free and independent nation then I will decide 
what I should give you back. Docs Mr. Gandhi really want the com- 
plete independence of India when he talks like this? But whether the 
British disappear or not, it follows that extensive powers must be 
transferred to the people. In the event of there being a disagreement 
between the majority of the Constituent Assembly and the Musalmans, 
in the first instance, who will appoint the tribunal? And suppose an 
agreed tribunal is possible and the award is made and the decision given, 
who will, may I know, be there to see that this award is implemented or 
carried out in accordance with the terms of that award ? And who will 
see that it is honoured in practice, because, we arc told, the British will 
have parted with their power mainly or completely ? Then what will 
be the sanction behind the award which will enforce it. We come 
back to the same answer, the Hindu majority would do it and will it be 
with the help of the British bayonet or the Gandhi’s “Ahimsa”. Can 
we trust them any more? Besides, Ladies and Gentlemen, can you 
imagine that a question of this character, of social contract upon which 
the future constitution of India would be based affecting 90 millions of 
Mussalmans, can be decided by means of a judicial tribunal? Still, that 
is the proposal of the Congress. 

Before I deal with what Mr. Gandhi said a few days ago I shall 
deal with the pronouncements of some of the other Congress Icadcr.s-- 
each one speaking with a different voice. Mr. Rajagopala (Acharya, (he 
ex-Prime Minister of Madras says that the only panacea for Hinde 
Muslim unity is the joint electorates. That is his prcscri)M:ion as one o- 
the great doctors of the Congress Organaisation. (LaupJUor), Ba"-' 
Rajendra Prasad on the other hand only a few days ago says ‘Ob, 
more do the Mussalmans want ?’ I will read to you l)is v/ords. 
referring to the minority question ; 


n 


"l! Hi it.iiu u'oiilii Cdiu'i'iii' fitii of solf tioiorniiiintion surely 

all tliese ditlei eiu e;- would disa|'peai Mow will our tliffcrcnces disn|5- 
poar ? l ie does iiol explain or eiili/!liten us ahout it. 

"Hut so ioui! as Hritaiii remained and held power, the differences 
woulil e(uitinue to exist. The C'onj'.ress has made it clear that the 
futuie constitution would Iv framed not by the Congress alone but by 
repiesentativcs of all political parties and relipious proups. The Conpress 
has pone further and dcclaretl that the minorities can have their represen- 
tative.^ elected for (his purpose by separate electorates, thouph the 
Conpress repards scjiaratc electorates as an evil. It will be represen- 
tative of all the peoples of this country, irrespective of their rclipion and 
political affiliations, who will be decidinp, the future constitution of 
India and not tliis or that party. What belter puarantces can the 
minorities have ?’’ So accordinp to Babu Rajendra Prasad the moment 
we enter the Assembly we shall shed all our political affiliations, and 
religions and everything else. This is what Babu Rajendra Prasad said 
as late as ISth March '40. And (his is now what Mr. Gandhi said on 
the 20th of March '40, He says;— 

“To me Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Harijans, arc all alike. I cannot 
be frivolous" — but I think he is frivolous— "I cannot be frivolous when 
I talk of Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah. He is my brother”. 

The only difference is this, that brother Gandhi has three votes 
and I have only one vote. (Laugher). 

“I would be happy indeed if he could keep me in his pocket” I do 
not know really what to say to this latest offer of his. 

“There was a time when I could say that there was no Muslim 
whose confidence I did not enjoy. It is my misfortune that it is not so 
today”. 

Why has he lost the confidence of the Muslims today ? May I 
ask Ladies and Gentlemen ? 

“I do not read all that appears in the Urdu Press, but perhaps I 
get a lot of abuse there. I am not sorry for it. I still believe that with- 
out Hindu-Muslim settlement there can be no Swaraj”. 

Mr. Gandhi has been saying this now for the last 20 years. 
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"You will perhaps ask in that ease why do I talk of a fight. I do 
so because it is to be a fight for a Constituent Assembly”. 

He is fighting the British. But may I point out to Mr. Gandhi 
and the Congress that you arc fighting for a Constituent Assembly 
which the Muslims say we cannot accept, which, the Muslims say, means 
three to one, about which the Musalmans say that they will never be 
able, in that way by the the counting of heads, to come to any agreement 
which will be real agreement from the hearts, which will enable us to 
work as friends and therefore this idea of a Constituent Assembly is 
objectionable, apart Ifrom 'other objections. But he is fighting for the 
Constituent Assembly, not fighting the Mussalmans at all. 

He says, "I do so because it is to be a fight for a Constituent 
Assembly. If Muslims who come to the Constituent Assembly”. Mark 
the words, “who come to the Constituent Assembly through Muslim 
votes” — he is first forcing us to come to that Assembly — and then 
says, “declare that there is nothing common between Hindus and 
Muslims then alone I would give up all hope, but even then I would 
agree with them because they read the Koran and I have also studied 
something of that holy book". (Laughter). 

So he wants the Constituent Assembly for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the views of the Mussalmans and if they do not agree then he will 
give up all hopes, but even then he will agree with us. (Laughter.) 
Well, I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, is this the way to show any real 
genuine desire, if there e.xisted any to come to a settlement with the 
Mussalmans? (Voices of no, no). Why does not Mr. Gandhi agree, 
and I have suggested to him more than once and I repeat it again from 
this platform, why does not Mr. Gandhi honestly now acknowledge that 
the Congress is a Hindu Congress, that he does not represent anybody 
except the solid body of Hindu people ? Why should not Mr. Gandhi 
be proud to say. “I am a Hindu, Congress has solid Hindu backing”? 

I am not ashamed of saying that I am a Mussalman. (Hear, hear and 
applause). I am right and I hope and I think even a blind man must 
have been convinced by now that the Muslim League has solid backing 
of the Mussalmans of India. (Hear, hear), Why then all this camou- 
flage ? Why all these machinations ? Why all these methods to coerce 
the British to overthrow the Mussalmans ? Why this declaration of 
non-co-operation ? Why this threat of civil disobedience ? And why 
fight for a Constituent Assembly for the sake of ascertaining whether 


V 
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the Mussalmans ajirce or (hey do not a^’icc ? (Hear, hear). Wliy not 
come as a Hindu leader luoudly representiiif^ your people and let me 
meet you proudly representing the Mussalmans (Hear, hear and ap- 
plause). This all that I have to sa 3 ' so far as the Congress is concerned. 

So far as the British Government is concerned, our negotiations 
are not concluded yet as you know. We had asked for assurances on 
several points, at any rate we have made some advance with regard to 
one point and that is this. You remember our demand was that the 
entire problem of future constitution of India should be examined 
de 1 WV 0 , apart from the Government of India Act of 1935. To that the 
Viceroy’s reply, with the authority of His Majesty’s Government, was — 
I had better quote that — I will not put it in my own words : This is the 
reply that was sent to us on 23rd December ; 

“My answer to your first question is that the declaration I made 
with the approval of His Majesty’s Government on October the 13th last 
does not exclude. 


Mark the words — “does not exclude examination of any part 
either of the Act of 1935 or of the policy and plans on which it is based”. 
(Hear, hear) 

As regards other matters, we are still negotiating and the most 
important points are : (1) that no declaration should be made by His 

Majesty’s Government with regard to the future constitution of India 
without our approval and consent. (Hear, hear and applause) and that 
no settlement of any question should be made with any party behind our 
back, (Hear, hear), unless our approval and consent is given to it. Well, 
ladies and gentlemen, whether the British Government in their wisdom 
agree to give us that assurance or not, but I trust that they will still see 
that it is a fair and just demand when we say that we cannot leave the 
future fate and the destiny of 90 millions of people > in the hands of any 
other judge. We and we alone wish to be the final arbiter. Surely that 
is a just demand. We do not want that the British Government should 
thrust upon the Mussalmans a constitution which they do not approve 
of and to which they do not agree. Therefore the British Government 
will be well advised to give that asssurance and give the Mussalmans 
complete peace and confidence in this matter and win their friendship. 
But whether they do that or not, after all, as I told you before, we must 
depend on our own inherent strength and I make it plain from" this 
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platform, that if any declaration is made, if any interim settlement is 
made without our approval and without our consent, the Mussalmans 
of India will resist it. (Hear, hear and applause). And no mistake 
should be made on that score. 

Then the next point was with regard to Palestine. We arc told, 
that endeavours, earnest endeavours, arc being made to meet the 
reasonable, national demands, of the Arabs. Well, we cannot be 
satisfied by earnest endeavours, sincere endeavours, best endeavours’ 
(Laughter). We want that the British Government should in fact and 
actually meet the demands of the Arabs in Palestine. (Hear hear). 

Then the next point was with regard to the sending of the troops 
outside. Here there is some misunderstanding. But anyhow we have 
made our position clear that we never intended, and, in fact, language 
docs not justify it if there is any misapprehension or apprehension, that 
the Indian troops should not be used to the fullest in the defence of our 
own country. What we wanted the British Government to give us 
assurance of was that Indian troops should not be sent against any Muslim 
country or any Muslim power. (Hear, hear) Let us hope that we may 
yet be able to get the British Government to clarify the position further. 

This then is the position with regard to the British Government. 
The last meeting of the Working Committee had asked the Viceroy to 
reconsider his letter of the 23rd of December having regard to what has 
been explained to him in pursuance of the resolution .of the Working 
Committee dated the 3rd of February and we are informed that the 
matter is receiving his careful consideration. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, That is where we stand-after the War and up 
to the 3rd February. 

As far as our internal position is concerned, we have also been 
examining it and, you know, there are several schemes winch have been 
sent by various well informed constitutionalists and others who takr 
interest in the problem of India’s future constitution, and v/e have Hs." 
appointed a sub-committee to examine the details of the scheme? ' 
have come in so far. But one thing is quite clear, it ha.s alwx:'>' 
taken for granted mistakenly that the Mussahnant are a mhn '' ' 
of course we have got used to it for such a long time t’nar P'-''' 
notions sometimes are very difficult to te.v.oye. The-' 
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not a minoriti3\ The Mussalmans are a nation by any definition. 
British and particularl3’’ the Congress proceed on the basis, “Well, 
are a ininoritj' after all, what do you want” “Wliat else do the minor 
want,” just as Babu Rajendra Prasad said. But surely the Mussaln 
arc not a minoritiy. We find that even according to the British ma 
India we occupy large parts of this country, where the Mussalmans 
in a majorit3^ — such as Bengal, Punjab, N.W.F.P., Sind and Baluchistj 

Now the question is, what is the best solution of this prol 
between the Hindus and the Musalmans ? We have been conside: 
and as I have already said, a committee has been appointed to cons 
the various proposals. But whatever the final scheme of constitui 
I will present to 3^ou my views and I will just read to you in confirma 
of what I am going to put before you, a letter from Lala Lajpat Ra 
Mr. C. R. Das. It was written, T believe, about 12 or 15 years ago 
that letter has been produced in a book by one Indra Prakash rece 
published and that is how this letter has come to light. This is v 
Lala Lajpat Rai, a very astute politician and a staunch Hindu Mahasab 
said. But before I read his letter it is plain from that you cannot 
away from being a Hindu if you are Hindu. (Laughter). The v 
‘nationalist’ has now become tire play of conjurers in politics. Th: 
what he says : 

“There is one point more which has been troubling me very m 
of late and one which I want 3^ou to think carefully and that is 
question of Hindu Mohammadan unity. I have devoted most of my t 
during the last six montlis to tlie study of Muslim history and Mu! 
law and I am inclined to tliink it is neitlier possible nor practice 
Assuming and admitting the sincerity of Mohammadan leaders in 
non-co-operation movement, I think their religion provides an effeci 
bar to anytliing of the kind. 

You remember the conversation I reported to 3’^ou in Calci 
which I had with Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr. Kitchlew. There is 
finer Mohammadan in Hindustan than Hakim Ajmal Elhan, but can i 
Muslim leader over-ride the Koran ? I can only hope that, my read 
of Islamic law is incorrect.” 

I think his reading is quite incorrect. (Laughter). 

“And nothing would relieve me more than to be convinced tha 
is so. But if it is right then it comes to this, that although we can ui 
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against the British we cannot do so to rule Hindusthan on British lines. 
We cannot do so to rule Hindustan on democratic lines". 

Ladies and Gentelmen, when Lala Lajpat Rai said that we 
cannot rule this country on democratic lines it was alright but when 
I had' the temerity to speak the same truth about 18 months ago there 
was a shower of attacks and criticism. But Lala Lajpat Rai said 15 years 
ago that we cannot do so viz., rule Hindusthan on democratic lines. 
What is the remedy ? The remedy according to Congress is to keep us 
in the minority and under the majority rule. Lala Lajpat Rai proceeds 
further. 


“What is then the remedy ? I am not afraid of the seven crores 
of Mussalmans. But I think the seven crores in Hindustan plus the 
armed hosts of Afganistan, Central Asia, Arabia, Mesopotamia and 
Turkey, will be irresistible.”. (Laughter). 

“I do honestly and sincerely belive in the necessity or desirability 
of Hindu Muslim unity. I am also fully prepared to trust the Muslim 
leaders. But what about the injunctions of the Koran and Hadis ? 
The leaders cannot override them. Arc we then doomed ? I hope your 
learned mind and wise head will find some way out of this difficulty”. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, that is merely a letter written by one 
great Hindu leader to another great Hindu leader fifteen years ago. 
Now, I should like to put before you my views on the subject as it 
strikes me taking everything into consideration at the present moment^ 
The British Government and Parliament, and more so the British 
nation, have been for many decades past brought up and nurtured with 
settled notions about India’s future, based on developments in their own 
country which has built up the British constitution, functioning now 
through the Houses of Parliament and the system of cabinet. Their 
concept of party government functioning on political planes has become 
the ideal with them as the best form of government for every country, 
and the one-sided and powerful propaganda, which naturally appeals 
to the British, has led them into a - serious blunder, in producing a 
constitution envisaged in the Government of India Act of 1935. We 
find that the most leading statesmen of Great. Britain, saturated with 
these notions have in their pronoucements seriously asserted and 
expressed a hope that the passage of time will harmonise the inconsistent 
elements in India. 
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liMiitiiv; loti:!).’.! h!.-' tlir I.onduri f itiu',-., ronuiuMuiii!; cjii the 
i III'. .Tt'uu-nt u! lu'lt.! Ai'i (it '.viote. 'timiouhtrtily tlu- difference 

fir! V. ee!t tfie Ihiid!!'. .iiid Mti'iirii - no! of teiii’.io!) in the ‘•'ense of 

till- >.vo:d In:: .d-no! l.w: .uid enhtn.', tlnit they rn.iy he .'-nid indeed to 
reri? <-'-e!ir t v. o ei:::: .dy f!i'-!intn .aid >.•;>, ji.ne civilisations. However, in 
the emt! se oi time the ' iipi-i; titionv u'i!l ihe out tinii India will he moulded 
itito .! Mii/le ti.ittot:’. So aecoidin:'. to the London Times the only diffi- 


cultti--' ;ite ' ii'i'et ,sf I! lot)'., i he-'e linnl.unent.d and deeprooted differences, 
;-pnitu.d. eeotiointe. iMiltnt.il. soci.il .nul pxilitical h.ave been cuphemised 
a-, mete '.Mijnnstition'''. iuit .•-tirely. it is a flap.ratii disreijaid of the past 
hi'-toty of the suh-eont inent of India as well ns llie fundamental Islamic 
conception «if society r;.' n ro that of Hitiditism to characterise them as 
mete 'superstitit'ns’. Xot withst.nuiini; .thousand years of close contact, 
nationahties which are ;is diverfient today as ever, cannot at any time be 
expected to ti.insfoiin themselves itiio one nation merely by means of 
suhjoctini’, them to a democratic constitution and holdint; them forcibly 
to.i’,other by umiatuial and artificial metiiods of British Parliamentary 
Statutes. What the unitary .r.overninent of India for 150 years had failed 
to achieve cannot he realiseu’ by the imposition of a central federal 
government. It is inconceivable that the Imt or the writ of a govern- 
ment so constituted can ever command a willing and loyal obedience 
throughout the sub-continent by various nationalities except by means 
of armed force behind it. 


The problem in India is not of an intercommunal character, but 
manifestly of an international one, and it must be treated as such. So 
long as this basic and fundamental truth is not realised, any constitution 
that may be built will -result in disaster and will prove destructive and 
harmful not only to the Mussalmans, but to the British and Hindus also. 
If the British Government are really in earnest and sincere to secure 
peace and happiness of the people of this sub-continent, the onlj" course 
open to us all is to allow the major nations separate homelands bj" dividing 
India into ‘autonomous national states’. There is no reason wh 3 ' these 
states should be antagonistic to each other. On the other hand the 
rivalry and the natural desire and efforts on the part of one to dominate 
the social order and establish political supremacj' over the other in the 
government of the country will disappear. It will lead more towards 
natural good will by international pacts between them, and they can live 
in complete harmony with their neighbours. This will lead further to a 
friendly settlement all the more easily with regard to minorities by reci- 
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procal arrangements and adjustments between Muslim India and Hindu 
India, which will far more adequately and effectively safeguard the rights 
and interest of Muslims and various other minorities. 

It is extremely difficult to appreciate why our Hindu friends fail 
to understand the real nature of Islam and Hinduism. They are not 
religious in the strict sense of the word, but arc, in fact, different and 
distinct social orders and it is a dream that the Hindus and Muslims 
can ever evolve a common nationaHt 3 ’, and this misconception of one 
Indian nation has gone far beyond the limits and is the cause of most 
of our troubles and will lead India to destruction if we fail to revise 
our notions in time. The Hindus and Muslims belong to two different 
religious philosophies, social customs, literature. They neither inter- 
marry, nor interdine together and, indeed they belong to two different 
civilisations which arc based mainly on conflicting ideas and conceptions. 
Their aspects on life and of life arc different. It is quite clear that 
Hindus and Mussalmans derive their inspiration from different sources 
of history. They have different epics, their lierocs arc different, and 
different episodes. Very often the hero of one is a foe of the other and, 
likewise their victories and defeats overlap. To yoke together two 
such nations under a single state, one as a numerical minority and the 
other as a majoritJ^ must lead to growing discontent and final destruc- 
tion of zny fabric that maj" be so built up for the government of such 
a state. 

History has presented to us many examples such as the Union of 
Great Britian and Ireland, Czekoslovakia and Poland. History has also 
shown to us many geographical tracts, much smaller than the sub-contin- 
ent of India, which otherwise might have been called one country but 
which have been divided into as many states as there are nations 
inhabiting them. Balkan Peninsula comprises as many as 7 or 8 
sovereign states. Likewise, the Portuguese and the Spanish stand 
divided in the Iberian Peninsula. Whereas under the plea of unity of 
India and one nation, which does not exist, it is sought to pursue here 
the line of one central government when, we know that the history of 
the last 12 hundreds years, has failed to achieve unity and has witnessed, 
during the ages, India always divided into Hindu India and Muslim India. 
The present artificial unity of India dates back only to the British 
conquest and is maintained by the British bayonet, but the termination 
of the British regime, which is implicit in the recent declaration of His 
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Cjovi-riinu'iu. will iv' tlio Iicralcl of the cntfrc break up v.-fth 
'.vorse fiiaii iia-- ever taken place ciurinr! tiie Inst one thousand 

years mule: Muslims. Surely that i.s nor the Ictyacy which Britain would 
heque.uii to Imiia after I.pO year.s of her rule, nor would Hindu and 
Muslim India risk such a sure catastrophe. 

Muslim India cannot accept any constitution which must neces- 
sarily result in a Hindu majority aevernrnent. Hindus and Muslims 
brouilht toc.ether under a democratic system forced upon the minorities 
can only mean Hindu Raj. Democracy of the kind with which the 
Coni:ress Hi.eh Command is enamoured would mean the complete 
destruction of what is most precious in Islam. We have had ample 
experience of the working of the provincial constitutions during the last 
two and a half years and any repetition of such a government must lead 
to civil war and raising of private armies as recommended by Mr. Gandhi 
to Hindus of Sukkur when he said that they must defend themselves 
violently or non-violently, blow for blow, and if they could not they 
must emigrate. 

Mussalmans are not a minority as it is commonly known and 
understood. One lias only got to look round. Even today according to 
the British map of India, out of 11 provinces, where the Muslim.s 
dominate more or less, are functioning notwithstanding the decision of 
the Hindu Congress High Command to non-co-operate and prepare for 
civil disobedience. Mussalmans are a nation according to any definition 
of a nation and they must have their homelands, their territorv* and their 
state. We wish to live in peace and harmony with our neighbours as a 
free and independent people. We wish our people to develop to the ful- 
lest our spritual, cultural, economic, social and political life in a way that 
we think best and in consonance with our own ideals and according to 
the genius of our people. Honesty demands and vital interest of millions 
of our people impose a sacred duty upon us to find an honourable and 
peaceful solution, which would be just and fair to all. But at the same 
time we cannot be moved or diverted from our purpose and objective by 
threats or intimidations. We must be prepared to face all difficulties 
and consequences, make aU the sacrifices that may be required of us to 
achieve the goal we have set in front of us. 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is the task before us. I fear I have 
gone beyond my time limit. There are many things that I should like to 
teU you, but I have already published a httle pamphlet containing most 
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of the things that I have been saying and I think you can easily get that 
publication both in English and in Urdu from the League Office. It 
might give you a clearer idea of our aims. It contains very important 
resolutions of the Muslim League and various other statements. Any- 
how, I have placed before you the task that lies ahead of us. Do you 
realise how big and stupendous it is ? Do you realise that you cannot 
get freedom or indepedence by mere arguments? I should appeal to the 
intelligcntia. The intelligentia in all countries in the world have been 
the pioneers of any movements for freedom. What docs the Muslim 
intelligentia propose to do ? I may tell you that unless you get this into 
your blood, unless you are prepared to take off your coats and are 
willing to sacrifice all that you can and Avork selflessly, earnestly and 
sincerely for your people, you will never realise your aim. Friends, I 
therefore want you to make up your mind definitely and then think of 
devices and organise 3'our people, strengthen your organisation and 
consolidate the Mussalmans all over India. I think that the masses are 
wide awake. They only want your guidance and your lead. Come 
forward as servants of Islam, organise the people economically, socially, 
educationally and politically and I am sure that you will be a power that 
will be accepted by everybody. (Cheers). 





-r V/ „/ Hc^oMian No. 1. on More constitution of India passed 
„ , Annnal .Session of the All India Musiim League held at 

;; :in 22nd, Zird and 2Iih of Match 1910. 

(1) While .approving and endorsing the action taken by the 
I r/ie Working Committee of the All India Muslim League, as 
tlic'ir resolutions dated the 27th of August, 17th and 18th of 
uuhc.iK^i-^r 22nd of October 1939, and 3rd of February 1940 on the 

constitutional issue, this Session of the All India Muslim League 
cm diatically reiterates that the scheme of federation embodied in the 
Government of India Act, 1935, is totally unsuited to, and unworkable in 
the peculiar conditions of this country and is altogether unacceptable to 
Muslim India. 


(2) It further records its emphatic view that while the declara- 
tion dated the 18th of October 1939 made by the Viceroy on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government is reassuring in so far as it declares that the 
policy and plan on which the Government of India Act 1935, is based 
will be reconsidered in consulation with the various parties, interests and 
communities in India, Muslim India will not be satisfied unless the whole 
constitutional plan is reconsidered de novo and that no revised plan 
would be acceptable to the Muslims unless it is framed with their 
approval and consent. 


(3) Resolved that it is the considered view of this Session of the 
All India Muslim League that no constitutional plan would be workable 
in this country or acceptable to Muslims unless it is designed on the 
following basic principle, viz., that geographically contiguous units are 
demarcated into regions which should be so constituted, with such 
territorial readjustments as may be necessary, that the areas in which the 
Muslims are numerically in a majority as in the North-Western and 
Eastetn zones of India should be grouped to constitute “Independent 
States” in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and 
sovereign. 


That adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards should be 
specifically provided in the constitution for miniorities in these units and 
in these regions for the protection of their religious, cultural, economic 
political, administrative and other rights and interests in consultation 
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with them; and in other parts of India where the Mussalmans are in a 
minority adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards shall be specially 
provided in the constitution for them and other minorities for the 
protection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative 
and other rights and interests in consultation with them. 

This Session further authorises the Working Committee to frame 
a scheme of constitution in accordance with these basic principles, 
providing for the assumption finally by the respective regions of all 
powers such as defence, external affairs, communications, customs and 
such other matters as may be necessary. 



Mi’Ss.uH' si nl by Mr. M. A. jinnah lo the Bombay Presidency 
Piovinelal I'Uisllm lasu'.ne C'(»n{erence held at Ihibli on the 26th and 
2Vth ,Mav PMO, 

1 am k'vtimiu'Iv stmy lliat I am unable to attend the Bombay 
I’le'adi'iuv I’lovineial Mu'^lim I .eaj'.ue C-onfetenee. Believe me I would 
b ivc u*me il i( weie i’(v.sible U’f me t(» do so. It may appear that I ean 

u'lne pu’b.iblv loi a day ami that I am shirking, but I boi’e you 
will lurepi wlu-n I sav that I here are very stronj! and cogent reasons that 
piweiil nie at ibis nuaiu-nl to undertake the journey. However my 
aiiiiivbeail and soul is with you. I wish the conference every success 
hu'st Mneeiely .nul liom the bottom of my heart. 

I ,»m jtmteinl to the cn‘t'.anisers and to the people for their desire 
Ut '.yc me p.iitieipale in the conference. I thank them for their kind 
leiiaid and id lection for me. but 1 feel conhdent that under the {tuidanee 
<(Ih 1 piesidentship of the Raja Saheb of Mahmudabad and other (n-ominent 
leadeis who iue j'.oiiu! to participate in the deliberations of the conference 
it will be a ttreat success. 

Bet me say a few words to the Mussnlmans of Southern Division. 
'I'he All-India Muslim Lcaj’uc has {’iven the Mussalmans of India the 
cot reel lead. It has given them a flaj!, a platform, a policy and a well- 
considered program, and finally it has defined the ideal and the true goal 
Muslim India, by its resolution at Lahore last March, to fight for and 
ievc it at any sacrifice, for therein lies their true salvation. 

I am asked, will the British agree to the basic and fundamental 
principles of the Lahore Resolution, namely to create Independent 
Muslim States in the North-Western and Eastern zones of India? 
Whether they agree or whether they do not, we shall fight for it to the 
last ditch. I know that the British politicians, press and public are still 
holding on to tlie conception of unity and one India; but I am convinced 
that it is a self-deception and complete ignorance of reality. At the 
same time I am confident that when we have successfully dispelled 
the false propaganda and removed the delusion under which the 
British public are suffering, they with their sense of sagacity and the 
British politicians and Government, who are capable of handling big 
issues in a statesmanlike manner, will not fail to meet us ; and they arc 
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suflBciently versatile to grasp the issues. If the' Muslim India is united 
and determined .and carries on a vigorous propaganda to dispell the 
misconceptions that have been sedulously created so far, we are bound 
to succeed. 

The conception of unity that the Congress High Command arc 
preaching and hanging on to it, is due to unworthy selfishness and is 
based on mean strategy. It it calculated and rests on the hope of 
exploitation of British ignorance of Indian conditions, and, in fact, they 
look to the British arms for the realisation and establishment of the Hindu 
Raj in this country ; but it is unthinkable that the British arms can ever 
be placed at the disposal of the Congress High Command to dominate 
Muslim India. This attempt at gamble on the part of the Congress is 
bound to fail and their hopes and aspirations in this direction have 
already been, to a certain extent, frustrated. 

It is amazing that men like Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Rajagopalachariar 
should talk about the Lahore Resolution in such terms as “ vivisection of 
India” and “cutting the baby into two halves Surely, today India is 
divided and partitioned by Nature. Muslim India and Hindu India exist 
on the physical map of India. I fail to see why there is this hue and cry. 
Where is the country which is being divided? Where is the nation 
which is denationalised? India is composed of nationalities, to say 
nothing about the castes and subcastes. Where is the Central National 
Government, whose authority is being violated? 

India is held by the British Power and that is the hand that 
holds and gives the impression of united India and the unitary Govern- 
ment. Indian nation and central government do not exist. It is only 
the convenient imagination of the Congress High Command. It is a 
pure intellectual and mental luxury, in which some of the Hindu leaders 

have been indulging so recklessly. 

/ 

We are told that our demand is the quintessence of com- 
munalism. Why? Because we propose that the Hindus and Mussalmans 
should be provided with their homelands which will enable them to live 
side by side as two honourable, nations, and as good neighbours and 
not Hindus as superior and Mussalmans as inferior nations, tied artifi- 
cially together with a Hindu religious majority to dominate and rule 
over Muslim India. 
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We are told next (hat \vc may develop extra territorial affinity. 
Surely, when we have constituted our national homelands and developed 
our territorial sovereign government it is unthinkahlc that we shall not 
guard our frontiers, just as in the middle, exist territorial Muslim States 
side by side. Next we are told that the scheme is impracticable; but 
the autonomous provinces are in existence, even under the present cons- 
titution where the Mussalmans and the Hindus dominate respectively. 
Their reconstitution into geographical, contiguous, homogenious inde- 
pendent zones is a most feasible and practicable scheme provided it is 
honestly examined. But this agreement can only emanate with the 
one and the only motive and desire, on the part of the Congress to 
coerce the Muslim India to submit to a central government with the 
Hindu majority and Hindu rule throughout the country. Our proposal 
is more practical than ‘Ahimsa’ and ‘Charkha’, or for the matter of that, 
the ideal of Ram Raj or Swaraj and complete independence of 
Mr. Gandhi’s conception. 

Further it is not detrimental either to the Hindu or Muslim 
interests generally, and so far as the minorities are concerned in the 
respective zones they will be given safeguards which will be effective, 
adequate and mandatory. It is the only practical solution of not only 
communal but political problems confronting us. Both the nations 
would be in a position then, to enjoy equal status, rights and privileges, 
free to develop their spiritual, economic, social and political life accord- 
ing to their own sentiments, culture, conditions and genius. 

Lastly it has been said that it is not in the interest of the Mussal- 
mans themselves. Surely, that must be left to the self-determination of 
Muslim India. It is the same old hackneyed argument that our rulers 
have often advanced when all else has failed them whenever we have 
pressed our demands. It does not come with any grace from the 
Congress High Command or the Congress Press. 

Why talk of the civil war in connection with the League Re- 
solution? It is highly mischievous. There will be no conflict and 
should be no conflict unless the Congress desires it. There can be no 
chaos and confusion unless Mr. Gandhi uses all his forces of non-violent 
methods to obstruct the achievement of the Muslim ideal. Our ideals 
presuppose Indian freedom and independence ; and we shall achieve 
India’s independence far more quickly by agreeing to the underlined 
principles of the Lahore Resolution than by any other method. 



In his latest article which appeared in the press on the 19th of 
May, Mr. Gandhi says, “Should it happen otherwise and partition 
becomes the fashion, either we shall have partition or partitions rather 
than foreign rule, or we shall continue to wrangle among ourselves and 
submit to foreign rule, or else have a proper civil war”. It is quite 
clear from this that Mr. Gandhi understands or ought to understand 
that to wrangle over the imaginary one and united India can only result 
in our submission to foreign rule. I pray that Mr. Gandhi’s prophecy 
of “proper civil war” will not come, but the better minds of Hindus 
and Mussalmans will come round to the only alternative embodied in 
the Lahore Resolution. 

In conclution I appeal to the conference to organise the Mussal- 
mans and prepare ourselves by creating complete harmony ’ and unity 
amongst us, so that we may be ready to face any emergency, as and 
when it may arise. 

The issues involve the future fate and destiny of ninety millions 
of Mussalmans and I am sure that Muslim India today is fully alive to 
the gravity of the situation both internal and external that is facing us. 
Our ideal and our fight is not to harm or injure any other community 
or interest or block the progress but to defend ourselves. We want 
to live in this country honourable life as free men, and we stand for 
free Islam and free India. 


An article written by Mr. y\. A. jimirth tor ‘‘'I IMH and 'IIDh' 
dated the 19th January 1940. 


The con?tiLur.nn,->.I :r*:dp.d!es fror.', wlncii ir.din at present sutlers 
may best be described as symptom^ ot a di'^ca'-e inherent in the nay- 
politic. Without diaitnosini: the di'-ease. no undcr.^tnndiny ot tne 
symptoms is possible and no remedy can suCCest itseit. Let im. thcretorc 
first diafnose the disease, tb.en consider the symptoms and tinaliy arrive 
at the romodv. 


What IS the political future of India ? The declared aim of tiie 
British Government is t'nat India should enjoy Dominion Status in 
accordance with the Statute of Wc.stminster in the shortest practicable 
time. In order that tins end should be brought about, the Britisli 
Government, very naturally, would like to sec in India the form of 
democratic constitution it knows best and thinks best, under which tiic 
Government of the country is entrusted to one or other political party- 
in acordance with the turn of the elections. 


Such, however, is the ignorance about Indian conditions among 
even the members or the British Parliament that, in spite of ail the 
experience of the past, it is oven yet not reahred that this form of 
Government is totally unsuited to India. Democratic systems based on 
the concept of a homogeneous nation such as England are very dofinitelv 
not applicable to heterogeneous countries such as India, and this simple 
fact is the root cause ot all of India's constitutional ills. 


Even as Under-Secretary of State for India, the late Lt.-Col. 
hluirliead failed to appreciate this fact for deploring the present com- 
munal tension, he expressed the opinion that the tendency on the part o 
both, those in power and those in opposition, was to consider that what 
the position now was would be the position always. He deplored the 
failure of Indians to appreciate an essential feature of democratic 
Government — namely, the majority and the minority are never 
permanent, and he therefore, felt that the minorities' opposition to 
Federation on the assumption that from the outset power would be in 
the hands of an irremoveble majority was untenable. But he forgot that 
the whole concept of democracy postulates a single people, divided how- 
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ever much economically, and he mijjht well have started his study of 
Indian problems by consult in.c the report of the Joint Select Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms (Sessions 1933-3-} Vol. 1. jiara 1): 

"India is inhabited by many races often as distinct from one 

another iti oriidn, tradition and maiuu't of life as are the nations of 
Europe. Two thirds of its inhabitants profess Minduism in one form or 
another as their relijtion, over 77 millions are followers of Islams; and 
the difference between the two is not otdy <if religion in the stricter 
sense but also of law and culture. They ntny be said, instead, to repre- 
sent two distinct and separate civilisations. Hinduism is distin{<uishcd 
by the phenomenon of its caste, which is the basis of its relii’ious and 
social system, and. save in a very restricted fielil. remains unaffected by 
contact with the philosophies of the West ; the relie.ion of Islam, on the 
other hand, is based upon the conception of e(ju.diiy of man". 

Perhaps no truest description of India has been compressed into a 
paragraph, and. without this background, no understanding of Indian 
problems is possible. The British people must reahee that Hinduism and 
Islam "represent two distinct and separate civihz.it ions" and moreover, 
are “as distinct from one another in origin, tradition and manner of life 
as are the nations of Europe". 

They are in fact two different nations, and if this fact is accepted 
by no less an authority than the Joint Select Committee, the Muslim 
people have cause to question the wisdom of the British Government in 
forcing on India the Western system of democracy without the qualifi- 
cations and limitations to which the system must be subject to make it 
at all suitable for Indian conditions. 

If. therefore, it is accepted that there is in India a major and a 
minor nation, it follows that a parliamentary system based on the 
majority principle must inevitably mean the rule of the major nation. 
Experience has proved that, whatever the economic and political nt'o- 
gramme of any political party, the Hindu, as a general rule will verx' :er 
his caste-fellow and the Muslim for his co-religionist. 

The British people, being Christians, sometimc.s fotget — - 0 ..^-- 

ous wars of their own history and today consider rclig'®^ "r 

and personal matter between man and God. This can nevz'- -- - — 
in Hinduism and Islam, for both these religions fare 



which ftovcrn. not so nnicii mini's relation with liis God, as man’s relation 
with his noif'.hhour. They jiovein not only his I.iw ;nul culture, hut 
every aspect of his social life, and such lelifiions, essentially exclusive, 
comiilctely preclude that mon'.inr. of identity and unity of thought, on 
which Western democracy is based, and inevitably biinjl about vertical 
rather than the horiromal divisions that democracy envisaiU's. 

Western democracy is totally unsuited for India and its imposition 
on India is the disease in the body politic, let us now consider the 
inevitable symptoms. 

Led by an astute Hindu politician of the first rank. Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Congress (which is mainly a Hindu boiiy) had long foreseen 
that in the Western form of democracy lay the fulfilment of their hopes 
of permanent All-India dominance. All their efforts and energies had. 
therefore, been bent towards secuiing for India a completely democratic 
form of Government, and they realised that the new constitution would 
bring their goal immeasurably nearer if it could be worked on lines 
chalked out by their leader and the Working Committee. 

Therefore, while crying that new constitution was thoroughly 
unsatisfactory and totally unacceptable, the Congress decided to contest 
the elections held before its inauguration and as was inevitable, secured 
complete majorities in the si.x Hindu provinces of India, namely, Bombay, 
Madras, U. P., Bihar and Orissa. The Congress however, was as 
completely defeated in the five Muslim provinces namely Bengal, the 
Punjab, Sind, the North-West-Frontier Province and Assam, and even 
in the Hindu provinces failed to capture any appreciable number of seats 
in non-Hindu constituencies particularly Muslim electorates. 

This, undoubtedly was an unsatisfactory situation for a self-styled 
“ national” party, and the exposure of its communal character seemed 
imminent. Rushing to Wardha for guidance, the Working Committee 
took stock. What was the position ? In five provinces they had been 
defeated, and while they held a complete majority in six, the Oppositions, 
weak in numbers though they were, were led by the small but solid 
blocks of Muslim League members. 

This situation had two very unsatisfactory aspects. First, it 
brought out the completely Hindu composition of the Congress, and 
secondly, it would be difficult to ignore and override Muslim led Opposi- 
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tions as long as the Governors of provinces were in possession of special 
powers granted to safeguard minority interests. 

t 

Realizing at once that such circumstance would considerably, 
hinder their plans, the Congress played its trump card. It refused to 
accept office. To the consternation of the Muslims and other minorities, 
overnight, the Viceroy and the Governors, became suppliant. What 
would the Congress have them do? What assurances did the Congress 
need ? The answer was ready “ Give us the undertaking that you will 
not exercise your special powers, and we will accept office”. Hastily, the 
constitutional guardians of minority and other rights jettisoned their 
trust, and amidst much mutual appreciation of each other’s “statesman- 
ship”, the Congress and the British Government came into political 
alliance. 

But there was still that troublesome first point. The whole game 
would be up if purely Hindu Government took office, and in at least 
three of the six provinces not a single Muslim had been returned on the 
Congress ticket, and not more than one or two in the others. But what 
of it ? Surely there must be at least one amongst the Muslim Members 
who would be unable to resist the bait of a ministership. They would 
offer the Ministership provided he signed the Congress pledge. 

But would the Governor agree to this “camouflage”? What did 
his instrument of instructions advise? “In making appointments to his 
Council of Ministers our Governor shall use his best endeavour to 
select his Ministers in the following manner, that is to say. fn consulta- 
tion with the person who in his judgment is likely to contnind a stable 
majority in the legislature to appoint those persons (incindfng. so far as 
practicable, members of important minority communifts —ho will bes: 
be in a position collectively to command the conffd-me cf the iears''- 
ture. But in so acting he shall bear, constantly fn mind rhe nee-: 
fostering a sense of joint responsibility among Iiis 7drr-— srs." 

Anxiously the Working Committee -mii—ef rhe — n i-r " 

The instructions seemed to be in two parts. In dh- mrsr rhe I”'" 
were instructed to use “his best endeavemn m r-dlen:'" an Mrr.-'' 
sons (including, as far as practicable, nr-mberr n: fnrrar'' ' . s-- 

communities) ” The spirit underlying nhgne ~',rfs — es -■ 

to secure for important minorifees n dihnfmer nr-" ” 
confidence, and since there was no diimneni'- *' ^ 
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of the Congress and Muslim League Parties in the legislatures, there was 
no reason why it was not “practicable" for a Musjim League member to 
be appointed a Minister. 

But what about the last line. "But in so acting he shall bear 
in mind the need for fostering a sense of joint responsibility among his 
Ministers?” This, fortunately, could be turned to suit their purpose if 
the Governor was prepared to allow this second part, advisory and 
subsidiary to the main instuction, to overrule the first. 

They had but to claim that joint responsibility was imposible unless 
the Muslim Minister was prepared to abide by the decisions of the 
Working Committee, and their point was won. Meekly the Governors 
acquiesced and in order to allow’ the Congress to deceive the public by 
making it appear that it was “national", and looking after the interests 
of the minorities by including a “representative” of them in the Council 
of Ministers, accepted as Muslim Ministers individuals who by no stretch 
of imagination could be regarded as “representatives" of the Muslim 
community and w’ho by singing the Congress pledge, were responsible 
to Working Committee alone. 

Surprised by such easy victories, the Congress became intoxicated 
w’ith power. The Working Committee arrogated to itself the position of 
a parallel Central Government to w'hom the Provincial Governments 
were responsible. Regional dictators were appointed and the ministers 
were entirely subject to their orders generally and no provincial legisla- 
tion could be enacted without their approval. They then proceeded to 
stifle even the little opposition that existed. Having dealt w’ith the 
British, they now dealt with the Muslims. 

An India-wide attack on the Muslims was launched. In the five 
Muslim provinces every attempt was made to defeat the Muslim led 
coalition Ministries, and by offering local political inducements, Congress 
Ministries came into power in at least two more provinces, the N. W. 
F. P. and Assam. 

In the six Hindu provinces a “Kulturkampf”, was inaugurated. 
Attempts were made to have Bande Mataram, the Congress Party song, 
recognised as the national anthem; the party flag, recognised as National 
flag and the real national language, Urdu, supplanted by Hindi. Every- 
where oppression commenced and complaints poured in such force into 
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the Muslim League’s Central Office that the Pirpur Committee, whose 
report is available, was appointed to investigate these grievances. Such 
overwhelming evidence was collected that the Muslims, despairing of 
the Viceroy and the Governors ever taking action to protect them, 
have lately been forced to ask for a Royal Commission to investigate 
their grievances. 

Such was the position on the eve of the resignation of the Congress 
Ministries, a position over which the British people might well ponder. 
Is it their desire that India should become a totalitarian Hindu State, 
with the Central and all the Provincial Governments resposible, not to 
their legislatures or to the electorate but to a caucus unknown to the 
constitution, the Working Committee of the Congress ? They may be 
rest assured that such will be the inevitable result if the Congress demand 
for the right of framing India’s constitution through a Constituent 
Assembly is conceded. 

Let us consider briefly the implications of this nebulous and 
impracticable Constituent Assembly. To commence with, the question 
arises, why is this demand made at this particular time ? The anwer is 
obvious. The war is to the Working Committee a heaven sent means of 
increasing its rule from over eight provinces to over the whole of India, 
State and Province. If the British Government are stampeded and fall 
into the trap under stress of the critical situation created by the war, 
India will face a crisis the result of which no man could prophesy, and I 
feel certain that Muslim India will never submit to such a position and 
will be forced to resist it with every means in their power. 

And of what type of constitutionalist will this Constituent Assem- 
bly consist ? There are in India roughly 400 million souls who, through 
no fault of their own, are hopelessly illiterate and consequently, priest 
and caste ridden. They have no real conception of how they are being 
governed even today, and it is proposed that to the elected representa- 
tives of such, should India’s future constitution be entrusted. Is it too 
much to say that since the vast majority of the elected representatives 
will be illiterate Hindus, the Constituent Assembly will be under the 
influence of Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress leaders, and the consti- 
tution that will emerge will be as the Working Committee directs ? 

Thus, through the Contituent ' Assembly will the Working. 
Committee attain its ends. British control and commerce will disappear. 




Partition Way To India’s Freedom 

An earnest appeal to the better minds of the Hindus and other 
communities to give serious consideration to the Lahore resolution of 
the All-India Muslim League is made by Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
in a statement to the press on 1st April 1940. 

Bait to Muslim Minorities 

Replying to the critics of the League’s resolution Mr. Jinnah says, 
“in the first place, a wrong idea and false propaganda appear to be to 
set in motion, in order to frighten the Muslim minorities that they 
would have to migrate en bloc and wholesale. I wish to assure my 
Muslim brethren that there is no justification for this insidious misre- 
presentation. 

' \ 

“Exchange of population, however, on the physical division of 
India, as far as practicable, will have to be considered. 

“Secondly, the Muslim minorities are wrongly made to believe 
that they would be worse off and be left in the lurch in any scheme of 
partition or division of India. I may explain that the Mussalmans, 
wherever they are in a minoriny, cannot improve their position under 
a United India or under one Central Government. Whatever happens 
they would remain a minority. They can rightly demand all the 
safeguards that are known to any civilised government to the utmost 
extent. But by coming in the way of the division of India, they do 
not and cannot improve their own position. On the other hand, they 
can, by their attitude of obstruction, bring the Muslim homeland and 
six crores of the Mussalmans under one government, where they would 
remain no more than a minority in perpetuity. 

Some Old Problems Again 

“It was because of the realisation of this fact that Mussalman 
minorities in the Hindu India readily supported the Lahore resoluion. 
The question for the Muslim minorities in the Hindu India is, whether 
the entire Muslim India of nine crores shuold be subjected to a Hindu 
majority raj or whether at .least the six crores of the Mussalmans 
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rcsidinfi in the areas wliorc they form a majority sliotilcl have tiicir own 
liom'c land, and thcichy have an opportunity to dev(dop their spiritual, 
cukural, economic and political life, in accordance with their ()wn iienius, 
a\id shape their own future destiny, at the same lime aliowint’ Hindus 
and others to do likewise. Similar will he the position of the Hindus 
and other minorities in the Muslim homelands. In my opinion, after 
the present tension created hy the ambition of one community dominat- 
in)i over the other and estahlishin}t supremacy over all the lest is cased, 
we shall find better understaiulini* and {goodwill created all-round. The 
division of India will throw a jtreat responsibility upon the majority 
in its respective cones to create a real sense of security amongst the 
minorities and win their complete trust and confidence.” 

Wooing The Sikhs 

Mr. Jinnah next dealt with the apprehensions created amongst 
the Sikhs by the Lahore resolution and said: “I always have had an 
admiration and respect for the Sikh community, and I want my Sikh 
friends to study thoroughly the constitutional problem of India ns it 
stands to-day. I am sure that they would be much better off in the 
North-West Muslim Zone than they can ever possibly be in a United 
India or under one Central Government for, under one Central 
Government their voice would be negligible. The Punjab, in any case, 
would be an autonomous sovereign unit. And after all, they have to 
live in the Punjab. It is obvious that whereas in a United India they 
would be mere nobodies, in the Muslim Homeland constituted of the 
Western Zone of the Federated Autonomous States, including the 
Autonomous Sovereign State of the Punjab, the Sikhs would always 
occupy an honoured place and would play an effective and in- 
fluential role.” 

Pakistan and Indian States 

Dealing with the Indian States, Mr. Jinnah said “the only im- 
portant states which matter, are not in the Eastern, but in the North 
Western Zone. They are Kashmere, Bahawalpur, Patiala, etc. If 
these States willingly agree to come into the federation of Muslim 
Homeland, we shall be glad to come to a reasonable and honourable 
settlement with them. We have, however, no desire to force them 
or ceorce them in any way.” 
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Relations with Britain 

In regard to the relationship of the Muslim Homeland with 
Great Britain, Mr. Jinnah referred to the Lahore resolution which said : 
“This session authorises the Working Committee to frame a scheme of 
constitution in accordance with these basic principles, providing for the 
assumption finally by the respective regions of all powers such as 
defence, external affairs,’ communications, customs and such other 
matters as may be necessary.” Continuing, Mr. Jinnah said “as regards 
other zone or zones, that may be constituted in the rest of India, our 
relationship will be of an international character. An example already 
exists in the relationship of India with Burma and Ceylon.” 

Reply To Congress Critics 

Proceeding Mr. Jinnah said : “One set of criticisms has come from 
some of the Congressite Mussalmans. Obviously they are speaking 
in their master’s voice, and I do not think anyone need worry about it. 

“As to the criticism of some of the Congress leaders, it is a parrot- 
like cry and thoughtless. The only person who has made any serious 
attempt to criticise the Lahore resolution is Mr. Rajagopalachariar. He, 
however, judges Others by his own standards of political integrity when 
he said that we mean what we do not say, namely, “what Mr. Jinnah 
desires is a fuller amplitude for the so-called Muslim provinces to work 
out their progress without being hampered by a Central Government 
working under conditions necessitated by the composition of India’s 
population and the play of political forces at such a centre. Surely, he 
can ask for many things other than the cutting up of India into two 
parts, based on a medieval conception in order to attain this laudable 
desire.’’ 

Mr. Rajagopalachariar’s arguments of dividing the baby and the 
parable of King Soloman is gone beyond the zenith of his intellectual 
powers. This analogy he wants to apply to our proposals. 

Surely, India is not the sole property of the Congress, and if the real 
mother was to be discovered, it would be the Dravidians and still further 
the Aborigines. It would neither be the Aryan nor the Mussalman. The 
Aryan claim to India is no better than that of the Mussalmans, except 
that they were earlier arrivals in point of time. What, however, is most 
astounding is Mr. Rajagopalachariar’s talk when he says : Indeed not 
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with the same interest the progress of non-Muslim countries as he 
watches that of a Muslim country. His first concern is with the rise of 
Islam as a political power in the world. This ambition he conceives, not 
with a view to suppress the liberties of other nations, but simply because 
he feels that the establishment of the political power of Islam will bring 
about a better standard of justice and equality between nations and 
individuals. 

He still believes that if Islam had been the dominant religion in 
Europe, the world would not have seen the rise of a narrow and 
aggressive form of nationalism which has dragged the whole world into 
a state of chaos and disorder. 

Associations in the Past 

The Hindu, on the other hand, has no ultra-territorial interests. All 
his activities are confined to India and he has no real cultural or religious 
link with any other country beyond India. The fate of China or Japan 
cannot be of such interest to a Hindu as that of Turkey or Afghanistan 
to a Muslim. , 

Differences in political aspirations in the past, when Muslims 
Hindus assumed the role of the rulers and the ruled, have 
deepened the political divergence of the two communities. The 'h'zscm: 
still looks with fervour to his glorious past and is only intcre^'ec. ~ 
independence in so far as it can assist him directly in re^r.-""v mr 
political power lost by him. The Hindu, too breathes xci mr 
ancient past when he dominated the continent of India 
undivided political poWer. 

f 

Conflict of Economic Interest 

Economically, too, there is a clash betw; 
interests. There are certain occupations enri-a 
and the Muslims have been completely shur rx'r : 
in general is a monopoly of the Hindu 
grain and cloth markets in partienkr ~ rra— 

Hindus. Even in villages which lie k _7— 

Hindu holds a favoured position as 

Muslim middle class in drips h?- — a 

ers or to seek petty jobs in ~ — ' 
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class is prosperous and flourishing and controls all the internal and 
external trade of the country. 

The Muslims cannot look upon this state of affairs as a fait 
accovipli. Nor can they accept for ever the condition of being a debtor 
community. All their hard-earned savings passed into the hands of the 
Hindu money-lender in the form of the interest, which in the Punjab 
alone is ten times the land revenue of the Province. 

“Peaceful Penetration” of Hindus 

Another danger to which Muslims arc exposed is the peaceful 
penetration of the Hindu shop-keeper in purely Muslim areas. The 
Hindu has no landed interests in the Western Punjab, the Frontier 
Province and Sind, and yet he forms a majority in all the towns and 
dominates the entire public life. This is all due to the fact that the 
Hindu was the first to gain by the spread of British rule in India while 
the Muslim, who has lost all political power, has still not been in a 
position to accommodate himself to changed circumstances. 

This alone accounts for the fact that in a city like Bannu which 
lies in the heart of a Muslim district, the Hindus form over 70 per cent 
of its population and monopolise the entire trade and all the professions. 
Of the 2,000 odd shops in the city, there arc hardly a doren Muslim 
shops. 

Punjab Muslims Parallel with Turks 

The economic condition of the Ivluslims in the Punjab is exactly 
like that of the Turks in their homeland of Asia Minor prior to the 
inauguration of Modern Turkey. Though the Turk had ruled over Aisa 
Minor for over 800 years, and formed the majority of its population, yet 
economically he stood no comparison with the subject peoples like the 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews. All internal and foreign trade and all 
the learned professions, such as medicine, teaching and banking, were 
monopolised by non-Turkish races. The Turk, like the Punjabi 
Muslim, w'as either a peasant sunk deep in debt or was content to work 
as a soldier or a Government servant. 

Nothing but a revolution was needed to change the economical 
condition of the Turks. This was accomplished by Mustapha Kemal, 
who banned almost aU professions to Jews, Armenians and Greeks, 
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stopped the latter’s further immigration into purely Turkish villages and 
cities and started with State help various commercial enterprises to 
encourage the Turk to undertake banking and trading. Now in course 
of 25 years the Turk is commercially most efficient in his homeland, 
and the Turkish peasant is no longer in the grips of the Armenian or 
Jewish moneylender. 

Under Congress Raj ' 

Can we expect this of a future Indian Government under Con- 
gress domination — that it will try to bring the Muslims into line with the 
Hindu community, which at present holds the sole monopoly of trade 
and commerce in cities and villages and possessses wealth and influence 
out of all proportion to its numerical strength ? The interests of the 
Muslim peasant as well as of the Muslim middle class man in the city 
directly clash with those of the Hindu money-lender and shop-keeper. 
The Muslim cannot trust that the very community, which is at present 
responsible for their economic enslavement, will do justice to them the 
moment it gains political power. On the contrary these fears are 
intensified by the realisation that a concentration of political and 
economic power in the hands of a hostile community will make their 
condition politically and economically worse than at present. 

Divergence in Social Systems 

Socially Hindus and Muslims present two entirely different sys- 
tems. The Hindu is caste-ridden and believes in certain social customs 
and practices which have become engrained in his daily life by the lapse 
of centuries. High-caste Hindu cannot dine or marry in a low-caste 
•Hindu family. Modern education has no doubt taught the Hindu to 
protect the interests of Harijans and depressed classes but still he is 
not prepared to assign an equal status to the latter. He is still opposed 
to separate electorates and safeguards for Harijans and recognises no 
special privileges or rights for them except what they can claim as part 
of the Hindu Polity. 

Now it is common knowledge that the working of Hindu social 
system in the past has led to the concentration of all economic and 
social power in the hands of high-caste Hindus. This cannot be said 
of Islam. The 'Muslims believe in the- equality and fraternity of all. 
Inter-dining and inter-marriage are not obstacles among the various 
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and will ever be on the look out for a favourable opportunity to secede 
from them. 

Military Traditions 

I reply these arguments one by one. As to the first that the 
Muslim States will be helpless against Hindu India which will isolate 
them from each other, the simple reply is that mere numbers do not 
count in the defence of a modern State. The fate of China with its 
teeming population of 400 millions is a clear instance in point. So far 
as military traditions go, Muslim areas, particularly the provinces of the 
North-West, are far stronger than Hindu India. This fact is even 
admitted by Mr. Gandhi, who says in a recent article in the "Harijan” 
that if the British leave India to-day. the Punjabis and Gurkhas will 
overrun the country. Besides the Muslim States will enter into a per- 
manent alliance with other Muslim countries of South-Western Asia and 

will thus preserve the balance of power evenly between Hindu India and 
Muslim States. 


The second arjument that the proposed Muslim States will be 
financially poor ‘o defend thett frontiers ignores the fact that the North 

T State is established 

in the North-West. The tribesmen and the people beyond the North 

West Front er are all Muslims. They will lose all religious and political 
fervour for Jehad against non-Muslims, once they find that they have to 
reckon with their brothers in Islam Tf f-lno. r • t ^ 

and Persia or that betweenir ia and Turl n "T" 

comparatively small armies, Xre^ rea/o n r"'" 

1 -11 ■' e ^ why the same sboiliH nnr 

be possible in case of the frontipre a /• , snouid not 

Nort-West. tween Afghanistan and Muslim 

Again the resources of the new Muslim • 

will be far stronger than those of Afr.h ^ 

beyond the Frontier Province and h/ ^’^^ependent tribes 

difficulty in keepmg peace and order t ^ 

Industrial Development 

from Hindu India^ to be ^ d^vebn require capital ^ 

A modern country, which ran ^serially is entirely wrong. 

maintain peace and order within its 
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bounds and can guarantee payment of debt, can invite capital from 
foreign countries. The example of Turkey can be easily followed. If 
the State Government in Turkey can patronise and finance industries 
with the help of foreign capital, the Muslim States in India can adopt 
similar methods. 

1 

The Muslims do not want that they should lose the major share 
of profits in business by leaving all initiative and control in industrial 
development to Hindu capitalists of Hindu India. They will rather 
prefer that the State should organise and promote industries and find 
work for the large number of workless people in cities and villages. 

Non-Muslim Minorities 

The fourth argument that the non-Muslim minorities will be a 
source of constant danger to the stability of Muslim States will lose all 
importance in face of the preponderance of Muslim voice in the Govern- 
ment. Both in the North-West and the North-East, with adjustments 
in frontiers, the proportion of the Muslim population will be raised to 
80 per cent and the minorities will be reduced to 20 per cent. These 
minorities will be given full protection in regard to their religion, 
language and culture like the Muslim minorities in Hindu India, and will 
no longer cause unnecessary annoyance to Muslim governments for fear 
of provoking Muslim minorities in Hindu India to similar action. 

As a matter of fact the existence of minorities both in Hindu 
India and Muslim States will make it possible for them to adopt a 
common line of action and to restore confidence among the minorities 
which will thus be finally reconciled to their lot. 



Nationalism Is No Solution Of 
Hindu-Muslim Problem 


By M. R. T. in The Eastern Times Eebr. 16-1940, 


Mr. Gandhi in a recent article in the "Harijan” criticises Mr. 
Jinnah thus ; His picture of India as a continent containing nations 
counted according to their religions, if it is realised, would undo the 
effort the Congress has been making for over half a century. But I hope 
that Qaide-Azam Jinnah's opinion is a temporary phase in the history of 
the Muslim League. Muslims of the different provinces can never cut 
themselves away from their Hindu or Christian brethren. But Muslims 
and Christians arc converts from Hinduism or arc dcscendents of con- 
verts. They do not cease to belong to their provinces because of change 
of faith. Englishmen who become converts to Islam do not ciiangc 
their nationality”. 


A close and careful study of the above, leads a Muslim to think 
that Mr. Gandhi and other Congress nationalists of his view, always have 
in their mind the Western type of nationalism, which docs not exist in 
India and which the Muslims will never accept. 


Nationalism, pure and simple o( the Western brand is a creation of 
special circumstances in Europe which presuppose the existence of a 
homogeneous people within the bounds of a country. It has proved a 
disruptive force in countries which have several distinct national groups. 
The Austro-Hungarian, Turkish, and Russian Empires before the last 
great War were such countries with different nationalities. The growth 
of nationalism instead of binding together and unifying these countries 
weakened them and was finally responsible for their break up. 

Austria-Hungary 


In Austtia-Hungary, where the people were allied together bv a 
common religion, being Roman Catholics, and had lived together in peace 
and amity as members of a common empire which in the ^ ? a J 

as a strong bulwark for Chrisriandom aoa' u ■ ■ 

the growth of narionaUsm hastened *e Turk, 

istenea the movement for separation. In 
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vain the House of Hapsburg the then oldest reigning dynasty of Europe, 
had attempted to fuse the various peoples into a common national whole. 

Common religion, common system of law, common past traditions, 
common social customs and above all a common standard of education and 
culture failed to bring about unity and national consciousness. Even the 
new danger threatening the empire, in the rise of an aggressive Russia in 
the East with her eyes on her northern provinces, nor again the common 
economic interests for expansion of trade and promotion of industries 
could appeal to the people to prefer unity to disintegration. 

The collapse of the Empire at the end of the Great War gave birth 
to a tremendous outburst of nationalism among all its national groups. 
Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary and Austria became independent national 
states, while parts of the Dual Monarchy were merged in the succession 
States of Poland and Yugo-SIavia and the old States of Rumania. 

It is evident to a student of history that the problem of Austro- 
Hungarian Empire could be tackled in a different way as well. The 
various national groups could have been federated so as to form a federal 
State with complete provincial autonomy to federating parts. The 
ground work for this already existed in the very name of the empire 
which was known as a Dual Monarchy, with Austria and Hungary as its 
main parts. Tl^e various peoples, Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, Croats, Slavo- 
nese, Rumanians, Magyars and Germans, all enjoyed a sort of provincial 
autonomy and were represented in the central parliaments to Vienna and 
Budapest. The empire was united for defence and foreign affairs under 
the House of Hapsburg but for all other purposes both Austria and 
Hungary enjoyed complete independence. 

The advantages for federation far outweighed those for separation, 
but the various peoples prefered the maxim. “Better a bad government 
by your own people than a good government by other.” The people 
were encouraged in their demand for separation by the principle of self 
determination which had been accepted in the Versailles Conference for 
settlement of claims of minorities living in compact areas and capable of 
forming independent States. 


Turkey 

- The Turkish Empire too was a collection of many nationalities. 
Nationalism proved a disruptive force here too. In vain did the Young 
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Tnrl-; trv to create a national consciousness among the various peoples 
Thev i:cr up a Committee oi Union and Progress and promised equal 
riidus to Christians, Jews, and other non-Turkish races. 


The movement for unity at first spread among all classes of people. 

The Jew and the Greek fraternised with the Turk and the first named 
financed the movement. In the first national parliament of Turkey, the 

cprescntatives of all religious and racial groups were summoned, and a 
■ mw constitution was proclaimed which promised protection to religion, 
language and culture as well as full share in the enjoyment of political 
and civic rights to Muslims and non-Muslims alike. The experiment 
however, failed as it was bound to fail 


The Arabs, the Armenians, the Greeks, the Kurds and other 
minorities kept on intriguing for separation and did not rest content till 
Turkey had been reduced to its original homeland of Asia Minor where 
the Turks formed a majority of the population. Here, top, the minority 
problem confronted Turkey. Besides 6^1 million Turks in Asia Minor, 
there were million each of Greeks, Armenians and Kurds. It was the 
presence of these minorities that was primarily responsible for the deci- 
sion of the Allies to hand over Smyrna and its hinterland to Greece and 
to create an independent state of Armenia in the east. It was not until 
the Greeks and Armenians had either been driven or exchanged in 
population that Turkey became a truly homogenous state. 

■ \ 

Even now Turkey has to face trouble from time to time in the 
Eastern border where a million Kurds live. 


It is interesting to note here that Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru feels 
sympathy for the poor lot of these Kurds and wishes to see an independ- 
ent Kurdish state. Beyond India, a Congress nationalist is prepared to 
support all movements for separation and independence, though they 
may stand no comparison with a similar movement which the Indian 
Muslims are sponsoring under Pakistan and other national schemes, but 
inside India he will deny the existence of any but a single nation. 

In a resolution passed by the Bengal Congressites under the guidance 
•of Bose Brothers, the Congress invoked the principle of self-determination 
as applied in the case of Sudetan Germans and claimed its application 
for India as a whole. One could easily understand the sympathy of 
Congress leaders with the Sudetan Germans who persisted in their 
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This shedding of crocodile tears for the cause of Kurdish 
independence does not impress an Indian Muslim. The Kurds 
arc an insignificant minority of a million in Turkey ; they do not 
occupy a compact area with distinct geographical limits; they arc 
assured of full political and economic rights in tiic Turkish State. 
Their religion and culture stand in no danger in Turkc> as the 
Turks are Muslim by religion. 

One thing however is clear. If the movement for Kurdish 
independence can be termed a modern national movement as 
Pt. Jawaharlal believes it to be, then tlic separation movement of 
Indian Muslims is a thosand times mere a national movement. 
The lot of Indian Muslims will be far worse than those of Kurds 
if they were forced to accept, like the Kurds, the idea of a single 
composite nationality. 


Russia 

Now I turn to Russia. Here too, growth of nationalism at first 
coincided with the policy of Russification which the Czars had 
encouraged but in course of time disruptive tendencies arose. The 
peoples on the Western border, Finns, Esthonians, Latvians, 
Lithuanians and Poles, clamoured for independence and finally 
succeeded in breaking off on the collapse of the Russian Empire. 
Those still left on the old Russian Empire, could no longer find 
any inspiration in the old idea of nationalism and developed a new 
cult, popularly known as Bolshevism, to unite the heterogenous 
elements of the Russian population. In fact the Bolshevik success 
was entirely due to their open discouragement of nationalism. 
The new appeal was based upon the common interests of the 
workers and peasants on all parts of the world. 

The present-day Soviet Russia is still not a national State in 
theory, nor do the various peoples there have any faith in the idea 
of a single composite nationality as the Congress propagates in 
India. The Muslims in Turkestan and Trans-Caucasia could 
never have accepted the Soviet regime if the Bolshevik leaders 
had laid emphasis on nationalism. 

The Soviet Constitution recognises all the national groups, 
have given them complete provincial autonomy in their respective 
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areas and has constituted a Council of nationalities in the Centre 
to safeguard the interest of various groups. Further the constitu- 
tion recognises the right of each group for separation if its interests 
so demand. Despite however, the protection of the cultural and 
economic interests of the various minorities in Russia, they are not 
yet contented. 

The Muslims, who form a national group of 18 millions in 
Central Asia and arc one by language, race and religion, have been 
split up into five small Soviet republics to counteract the growth 
of nationalisru and movement for separation among them. The 
Russians still are united under the Russian Federated Republic, 
which claims more than 75 per cent of area and population. It is 
this artificial device which has made the working of Soviet 
machinary smooth and possible. Out of the 11 constituent 
republics of Soviet Russia, six are Muslim republics but these are 
helpless against the Russian Federated Republic as they have not 
so far been allowed to merge into a single united republic. From 
the examples of the Austro-Hungarian, Turkish and Russian 
Empires, it is obvious that nationalism, instead of proving a unifying 
force, has been disruptive in its effect. The separatists in these 
countries could not be condemned as being narrow and communal 
in their outlook, nor cOuld the idea of a common nationality be 
enforced upon them against their wishes. 

Religion and Nationhood 

The lesson of past history is that nationalism has failed to 
unite a people who are divided by race, religion or historic 
traditions. We are most often acquainted with the growth of 
nationalism on the basis of race or historic traditions and have 
consequently ignored religion as also one of the decisive forces in 
forming a nation. 

Oxir misunderstanding is primarily due to the fact that the 
Western nations are all one by religion and are united by a 
common outlook on life. Religion has ceased to be a force for 
them as it no longer conflicts in their case with other religions. 




There was, however, a time when religion was a decisive force 
in Europe. In Spain, the Muslims and Christians lived for over 
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700 years together but they were only welded into a common 
nation when Muslims had either been forcibly converted or 
driven out. 

In the various Balkan States, Muslims and Christians lived 
together for centuries under Turkish rule, but with the rise of 
modern nationalism, Muslims were deprived of all political share 
in the new States formed and assigned the status of minorities. 
Similar was the fate of Muslims in Russia. 

Nationalism in pre-War Russia was understood to mean a 
national States of Christian Russians who were to dominate the 
Muslims and Jews as subject people. Europe does not furnish a 
single example where in the past attempts were ever made by a 
Christian State to admit the Muslims to equal political rights, 
even though they were of the same stock and blood as the native 
Christians were. Thus where Europe has failed despite its profes-- 
sions of liberalism and toleration to furnish a single example of a 
composite Christian-Muslim State coming into existence, India 
with its diversity of races, religions and languages has no chance 
to develop into a national State. Europe missed three clear oppor- 
tunities of welding .together Christian and Muslims in Spain the 
Balkan States, and Russia and on each occasion the aggressors 
were the Christian nationalists who had made nationalism a close 
preserve of Christianity. 

Even now where conflicts of religion are common, nationalism 
has failed to make its way. The Kurds and Armenians belong to 
the same stock and speak the same language, yet it is religion 
alone which has kept a dividing line between two communities. 
The Irish in Roman Catholic Ireland and those in Ulster are only 
divided into two separate States on account of religion. The 
Muslim Bulgars in Bulgaria form more than 10 per cent of the 
population and yet they have not been reconciled with the 
Chsistians rule and would even now welcome a return to Turkey 
if that were possible for them. Thus religion is always the 
strongest form in determining a national consciousness wherever 
representatives of two different religions come into contact in a 
fairly large area and have distinct culture, history and traditions 
of their own. 
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Europe for the most part never saw the dash of religions, so 
it was possible for it to develop radal or territorial States. In 
Southern Europe where the possibility of Christains and Muslims 
developing into composite nations presented itself, in Spain, the 
Balkan Peninsula, and parts o^ Italy, the aggressive wave of 
Christian nationalism suppressed it once for all, and all Muslim 
influence was finally extirpated. 

Here it is necessary to refute an objection as to whether 
change of religion implies change of nationality. If nationliay is 
determind by religion, change of religion certainly implies change 
of nationality. But if in country like England, it is determined by 
racial and other historic factors, then change of religion may not 
imply a change of nationality as understood in the west, but it 
does imply a fundamental change if the new convert is a Muslim. 

An Englishman by accepting Islam does find an essential 
change in his complete outlook on life. He is no longer permitted 
to intermarry or even interdine with his Christian countrymen if 
he suspects pork being served. He cannot transfer his property 
to a Christian nor can he support his Government if it carries on a 
war of aggression against a Muslim State. He has far greater 
sympathies for Muslims of other parts of the world than even his 
own relatives who are Christians. He may under necessity be 
called an Englishman, but in reality he is the member of a higher 
nation, the Islamic Brotherhood which recognises no geographical 
limits or the bars of colour, race or language. 

Mahatma Gandhi is misinformed in supposing that a Muslim 
can be persuaded or compelled to subordinate the interests of 
his community, which has a distinct culture and outlook on life, 
to those of an agressive kind of nationalism which in practice 
means the domination of Hindu culture and thought. 

In India, there is not merely the clash of religions in the 
narrow sense of the word, there is clash in every aspect of life, 
political, social, cultural and economic. 

Before closing this article, we quote here from the Simon 
Commission Report, which thus describes Hindu-Muslim 
differences : 
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“It v/ould be utter misapprehension to suppose that Hindu- 
Muslim antagonism is analogous to the separation between reli- 
gious denominations in contemporary Europe. Differences of race, 
a different system of law, and the absence of inter-marriage 
constitute a far more effective barrier. It is a basic opposition 
manifesting itself at every turn in social custom and economic 
competition as well as in mutual religious antipathy.” 



ONE-NATION MYTH EXPOSED 

Rejoinder to Mahatma Gandhi’s Article in “Harijan” 

By M. R. T. in 'The Eastern Times’ April, 12 1940. 

Mr. Gandhi in a recent article in the “Harijan” blows cold and 
ot in the same breath. He admits that “the Muslims must have the 
ime right of self-determination that the rest of India has. We are 
t present a joint family. Any member may claim a division.” His 
iconsistcnc3% however, becomes apparent when he assumes the role 
f a high prophet for Muslims and calls the two-nation theroy an 
ntruth. To repeat his own words. “But I do not believe that Muslims, 
’■hen it comes to a matter of actual decision, will even want vivisection, 
’heir good sense will prevent them, their self-interest will deter them 
nd their religion will forbid the obvious suicide which partition would 
lean. The two-nation theory is an untruth.” In the end, he warns 
le Muslims against “the untruth that is being propagated amongst 
lem.” He says, “This warning is a duty, because I have faithfully served 
aem in their hour of need and because Hindu-Muslim unity has been 
nd is my life’s ambition.” 

Religion vs. Nationality 

! 

In this article an attempt will be made to examine the arguments 
dvanced by Mr. Gandhi to prove how far they are based on real facts, 
’he first argument is that “the vast majority of Muslims of India are 
onverts to Islam or are descendents of converts. They did not become 
separate nation as soon as they become converts.” What Mr. Gandhi 
leans to say in plain words is that change of religion does not imply 
hange of nationality. According to him, people observing different 
aligions can remain members of the same nation. 

He has, however, lost sight of two important facts. Firstly, the 
onception in the relations between religion and nationality differs in 
he East from that in the W^est. Religion is considered not merely 
cligion, in the strict sense as understood in the West, by a Hindu or a 
'Muslim, but a complete social order which affects all the activities of 
ife. In Islam, religion is the motive spring of all actions in life. 
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A ^luslim of one countn^ has far more sympathies with a Muslim livii 
in another country than with a non-JslusIim living in the same country. 

The Prophet of Arabia (blessed be his soul) loved Balal, an Ethi( 
pian, more than his own kindred who had not 3'et accepted Islai 
Even now an Indian isluslim feels far more stirred by the distress of li 
hluslim brothers beyond India than by a similar calamity affecting noi 
Muslims in India. This does not imply that Islam teaches indiffercnc 
towards other religions, but it is simply a proof of the brotherhood ( 
Islam wherein all those holding similar views develop an identic 
interest in the future outlook on life and consequently are moved to fe^ 
a genuine sympathy m the welfare of hluslims in general. 

Effect of Conversion to Islam 

How this force of religion can be exercised in opposition to tl 
idea of nationality can be explained by a typical example. A Germa 
nationalist will take pride in the exaltation of his own country and wi 
spare no efforts to advance its interests, though they may directly resu 
in doing harm to another country. But if he becomes a convert t 
Islam, and he is true to his religion, he will have to modify this concef 
tion of nationality so far as his relations arc concerned with hluslim 
If his country v ages a v ar with a hlushm countrv for aggressive pui 
poses, it shall be his religious duty, no matter what the dictates c 
nationality may demand, to oppose his country as far as it lies in h 
power, and to withhold all active support from it. Thus the mcr 

com ertion of a German to Islam treroendouslj'' affects his relatior 
with the hluslims in general. 


^!r. Gandhi should know that in cases where there is a coni 
between duty towards religion and duty towards nation, a Muslim ■ 
always pretcr the tormer and discard the role of a nationalist in 
broader interests of Islam. A Muslim cannot reconcile his alleSia 
pernianently to the theory of a single nation wherein he is required 
merge Ins identity and lose contact with his religion as a domina. 
force or v. ith the hlushms in other parts of the world 

Religion Real Basis for Nationality 

The second point which Mr, Gandhi has ignored is that reli. 
alone is a cohesive torce tor the idei t t 

-he alleei'nr' nf i • j- -j j ^ riaaonaht\\ In countries wh 

. c a kgnnce of peoples divided on the basis of religion, the idea o: 
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single nationalit 3 ^ has never finally succeeded. In Germany, the Chris- 
tians and Jews have lived together for centuries and yet they have failed 
to weld together into a single nation. The Nazis have only recently 
discovered a remedy, by concentrating Jews in a separate homeland in 
the central part of Poland. 

The Muslims and Christans lived together for more than 800 years 
in Spain, and yet the idea of a single nationality could not be developed. 
It was only when the Muslims had been driven out of the country or 
had been forcibly converted to Christianity that the modern Spanish 
nation came into existence. 

Very often in the fold of the same religion, marked differences 
in views have led to the division of a nation into two or more parts. 
In Ireland the Protestant Ulster men and the Roman Catholic Irishmen 
do not wish to form a common national State. The Dutch and the 
Belgians arc very small peoples who could easily be united into a single 
nation but it was mainly the religious differences that led to the final 
separation of the two countries. The Belgians are Roman Catholic by 
religion and their neighbours, the Dutch, are Protestants. The present 
conception of nationality in Europe is really based upon the idea of 
a common Christian religion. 

European Nations are Christian by Religion 

Europe has so far not tolerated the government of any other 
nation unless it be Christian by religion. Islam came into contact with 
Christians in various parts of Europe and established successful govern- 
ments in Spain, South Italy and Sicily, the Balkan Peninsula and 
Southern Russia. So long as the aggressive wave of Christian national- 
ism was held in abeyance, the Muslims managed to preserve their 
religion and culture, but with the regeneration of Modern Europe in 
the 16th century, a general crusade began against Muslim settlers in all 
parts of Europe. The Pope, as head of the Roman Catholic Church, 
supported the Spanish Inquisition and other measures for the extirpation 
of Muslim influence from Europe, while the Czars of Russia as heads 
of the Greek Catholic Church drove out Muslims from the Southern 
provinces and exercised a reign of complete tyranny over those Muslims 
who were still left under Russian rule. In fact the Muslims were never 
considered as equal in status to Christians and were deprived of the 
common rights of citizenship. Thus where Christian Europe has fade 
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in spite of its professions of liberalism, to evolve a common nationality 
with Muslims or Jews, how can the Muslims trust, in face of this bitter 
experience of the past, that the Hindus will prove more generous and 
will extend to them an equal status in political, economic and social 

aspects ? 

Christians and Muslims 

There are far more grounds for the Muslims to mistrust Hindus 
than Christians. Inter-marrying and inter-dining were a possibility 
between a Muslim and Christian, while both religions recognise no 
untouchability or caste system. Again in their future outlook on life, 
in their conception of kingdom of God and brotherhood of man, in their 
belief in Revealed Religions and in various other ways there are far 
closer affinities between the two, but it is the plain verdict of History 
that Christianity in Europe has never tolerated Islam under its govern- 
ment while Muslims in their countries have preserved intact the various 
Christian nationalities. 

The Christian Copts in Egypt, the Armenians in Turkey, the Jews 
in Palestine have lived under Muslim rule for more than a thousand 
years without a break, and yet during all this time they were treated 
as separate nationalities entitled to full rights along with Muslims. 
Can there be a single example where a Muslim minority has been 
treated in a European country with equal magnanimity ? The fate of 
Muslims in Albania and South Russia is even now an eye-opener. 
The Muslims in these countries are being rapidly extirpated and replaced 
by Italian and Russian settlers. 

Hindus in North-West India 

V/ho can say that the Hindus in a future India, where they will 
have the full rights of a sovereign power at the Centre may not repeat 
the same tactics and colonise those sparsely populated Muslim parts of 
India where there is yet abundant scope for surplus population ? The 
peaceful penetration of the Hindu Bania under British protection is 
even now steadily on the increase in the pure Muslim areas of the 
North-West. In cities like Bannu, Dera Ghazi Khan and Quetta, 
where the surrounding districts are purely inhabited by Muslims, Hindus 
still dominate the urban life in ever-increasing numbers and control 
all the venues of profit and trade. Unless the Muslims press for 
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separation immediately from the rest of India, there is danger that the 
future Federal Government may take up the question of migration in its 
own hands and finance schemes of colonisation in Sind and the Punjab 
with a view to settle the starving people of Rajputana or the growing 
surplus population of the United Provinces in these areas. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Second Argument 

Mr. Gandhi advances his second argument on the basis of affinity 
of language, dress, food, etc., between a Muslim and a Hindu. He writes 
thus, “A Bengali Muslim speaks the same tongue that a Bengali Hindu 
does, eats the same food, has the same amusements as his Hindu 
neighbour. They dress alike. I have often found it difficult to distin- 
guish by outward sign between Bengali Hindu and a Bengali Muslim. 
The same phenomenon is observed more or less in the south among the 
poor who constitute the masses of India.” 

Instances from European History 

Here again the Mahatma relies upon premises which are illusory. 
Affinity of language, dress, food, etc., alone does not form a sure basis, 
for the growth of a single nation. I can prove by various instances from 
Europe that these conditions exist in a far more effective manner among 
the people inhabiting the various parts of Europe and yet they are 
separate nations. “The French and the Italians,” in the words of 
M. Bonnet, “are linked by ties of blood, culture and religion,” and 
yet they are poles asunder politically. The Portuguese and the 
Spaniards are both descended from the same stock, live in the 
same country with natural sea-boundaries on three sides and the 
mountain frontier on one side, speak allied languages of the same origin, 
and have had a common historical past for over 700 years under Muslim 
rule. Both these peoples are Roman Catholic by religion, observe 
common social customs and traditions and have developed common 
economic interests. In colonising South America, in liberating their 
country from the Muslim yoke and for carrying on a relentless war 
against Muslim States, their interest never clashed in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, and yet they have failed to develop into a united national 
State. 

Common Danger 

Like the Indian peoples, they were united against what they 
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called their common danger in the rising power of Islam, and they fought 
side by side with this object in view. But as soon as they were freed 
from Muslim rule, they developed separate national States of their own. 
If the threat of common danger could not unite two sister communities 
of the same religion, race and culture, there is no reason how the com- 
mon fight against British Imperialism could unite the Indian peoples once 
for all. Independence no doubt was the goal of the Portuguese and 
Spaniards when they fought against their Muslim masters, but once this 
goal was achieved, they turned to defend their respective interests and 
were not reconciled till they were finally separated in national States of 
their own. 


Outward Sign, Not Sure Basis of Nationality 

So far as food, dress, amusements, etc., are concerned, there is 
practically no difference between one European and another or even 
between a German and an Englishman. You cannat recognise by per- 
sonal appearance whether a certain European is an Englishman, French, 
German or Italian, unless you enquire it from him. Even a modern Turk 
wiU not be recognised on account of his European dress, unless he declares 
it so. The real test of nationality is not an outward sign which may or 
may not erist, but the desire on the part of the members of a nation to 
group themselves under a separate government of their own, provided 
they are a compact majority in a compact unit of land. No geographical’ 
frontiers or administrative difficulties can stand as permanent obstacles 

in the way of the natural desire r>f a a. j • , • 
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the world. There arc two clear ways in which this problem has been 
tackled. Firstly, a minority whicli forms a small fraction of the popula- 
tion in a country and docs not occupy a compact part of land, cannot be 
assigned the status of an independent nation. It can, however, be 
assured of safeguards for the protection of its religion, language, and 
culture. Such has been the case of minorities in Rumania, Jugo-Slavia, 
Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc. In the same way the Sikhs, 
Christians, Parsis, Jains, etc., arc minorities in the various provinces of 
India and arc not entitled to the status of independent nations. The 
Muslims too, in seven Provinces arc minorities as they do not muster 
strong in any one of them and do not occupy compact areas. 

The second method in which the minority problem was tackled in 
Europe was the readjustment of existing geographical frontiers to permit 
minorities occupying compact areas to have the status of independent 
States. Czarist Russia, the Austro-Hungarian, and the Turkish Empires 
were experimented upon from this standpoint. 

Russia and India Compared 

In Soviet Russia where the Russians formed more than 75% of the 
population, the minorities were mostly concentrated, as in case of India 
on the frontiers of the empire. Hence a chain of independent States 
came into existence. Finland, Latvia. Esthonia, Lithuania and Poland on 
the western border became independent. 

There were no real geographical frontiers which separated these 
new States from the rest of Russia. In fact, they were closely linked 
together with Russia by common economic interests. The creation of 
the new States on the western border of Russia practically blocked it 
from direct contact with Baltic Sea and other countries beyond. All 
the important seaports passed into non-Russian hands, yet the Bolsheviks 
were sincere enough to recognise the right to self-determination of the 
people of the new States and did not feel any moral justification for 
interference in their internal affairs. 

If the case of India were to be compared with that of Russia after 
the last war, it would be easily recognised that a united Russia, with the 
Baltic Provinces as forming an integral part of it, was far more necessary 
for the economic welfare of Russia than can the North West of India be 

for India. 
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Norfh-West India 

TIk bulk of Russian trade passed through the Baltic sea ports the 

most advanced districts and industrial and mining centres were situated 
on the West in Poland and Finland ; Russian railn-ays were connected 

ircct with those passing tl, rough Baltic States. There were no well- 
defmed ftontiers wliich could separate them from the rest of Russia. 
Despite, however, all these points in support of union of these States 
wiA Russia, separation was accepted as a settled principle. 

In Inia, the question of separation of the North-West does not 
present smnlar diffiulties so far as the rest of India is concerned The 
Hindus siand in no way to suffer or lose materially if Muslims are 
assigned a separate homeland in the North-West. This regions for 
administrative purposes already a separate part of India It fas a 
separate railway system and a drainage system i„ , f 
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Issue Before Muslims 

The issue before t he Muslims is whether in any country or com- 
pact part of a country where they arc a solid majority, they should have 
the status of an independent nation or a mere majority depending upon 
the good will and protection of others. Muslim history has given one 
and only one reply to this question. The Muslims will never forego their 
majority rights for any consideration, however weighty it may be. 

Example of Albania 

Take the ease of a small country like Albania in Europe. The 
Muslims form a majority of 70/' in Albania. As long as their interests 
were secure under the Turkish Empire, they remained content; but 
once this Empire collapsed and they were left to their fate they decided 
to form an independent State of their own and chose a Muslim King, 
though they had far greater chances of security and protection if they 
had merged into tlic Serbian or Greek nations with whom they had 
much in common. They, however, steadily refused these considerations 
and preferred to lose their independence rather than give up their 
identity as a separate Muslim people. The Italian rule which has 
ushered in a reign of tyranny has failed to curb their spirit. 

Muslims in Chinese Turkestan 

Exactly has been the case of Muslims in Chinese Turkestan. 
They are a helpless minority of three millions in the Chinese Empire, 
but, as they are settled in a compact province they have never been 
content with Chinese rule and have ever been on the outlook for an 
opportunity to declare their independence. It is only the fear of 
Russian aggression from the west and the status quo policy of British 
Imperialism in Central Asia which has suppressed so far the Muslim 
aspirations for independence. 

Muslim Claims Irresistible 

To think that the Muslims will be content with the status of a 
minority in the North-West and the North-East of India, where they 
form a majority of over 75% in population, is simply belying the lessons 
of Muslim History. If the 15 millions of Afghans, Persians or Turks 
can make an independent existence, uninterfered with by others, t e 
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In Central Asia, Muslims arc a majority of 95% out of a population 
of 20 millions and yet at present they arc kept under subjection by the 
Chinese and Soviet Governments. 

Islamic political problems arc everywhere of an allied nature. 
Liberation of one Muslim country will directly affect another. The 
fate of Mu.^lims in India will have direct repercussions in other parts 
of the world, particularly in the Western Provinces of China and 
Southern and Eastern parts of Russia, where Muslims arc in a majority. 
Acceptance of minority status within the sub-continent of India will 
besides scaling once for all the fate of 90 million Muslims in India 

1 

lead to permanent enslavement of 30 millions of Muslims in Soviet 
Russia and 50 millions in Western China. 

It is quite natural to suppose that if India achieves independence 
as a united country under the aegis of Congress, it will enter in future 
into permanent alliance with China and Russia so as to keep the Muslims 
in the latter three countries under permanent domination. The creation 
of an independent Muslim State in Central Asia will always be viewed 
with suspicion by the future Congress Government in India as this 
will lead to movement for separation among the Muslims in India as well. 
It is thus a great tribute to the statesmanship of Mr. Jinnah that he 
has foreseen the future so clearly and has set in motion forces which 
will ultimately promote the cause of Muslim independence in Ind ia 
China, Central Asia and parts of Southern Russia. 
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PAKISTAN SCHEME AND THE SIKHS 

Norlh-Wesl India Dislincl from lliiuluslan F,y M. K. T. 
in ‘The Eastern Times’ April, 26 1940. 

The Pakistan Scheme has raised a storm of opposition from cer- 
tain quarters which do not see eye to eye with Muslims. The Sikhs in 
particular have expressed their stronn opposition (hrou.ilh a number 
of meetings. 

Master Tara Singh, the leader of the extremist section among the 
Sikhs, has declared that the Pakistan scheme has dealt a blow to tlic 
cause of Swaraj and that the Sikhs will repudiate it. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, a moderate Sikh leader, admits that “obstacles 
in the way of union are many. There is a pervading air of distrust 
which is growing as the days pass.” He agrees with tlic Muslims tliat 
“theories of pure democracy arc inapplicable to India or as a matter 
of fact to any country." He suggests that "the remedy is not separation, 
but balanced representation of all interests. It is in securing balanced 
representation of the classes as the masses that Mr. jinnah will find the 
best means of securing the position of his co-religionists." 

India in the Past 

The basic idea of opposition to the Pakistan Scheme is supplied 
by the nation, held so far, that India with its present bounds and limits 
is a permanent geographical unit and not a mere collection of countries, 
as is believed by Muslims. One may justly invite the attention of the 
reader to the condition of India immediately prior to the British rule. 
The Punjab, with some parts of the Frontier Province and Kashmir, 
was an independent kingdom under the Sikhs ; Sind and Baluchistan 
were governed by their own chiefs, while the rest of India was split 
up into a number of independent States of which the most important 
were the Mahratta confederacy, Mysore, Hyderabad, Oudh and Bengal. 
Whatever unity India achieved in the past under Muslim rule was the 
result of external circumstances which brought the greater part of India 
under a central administration. Even prior to the Muslim invasion of 
India, the country had lacked unity. 
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When Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India in the tenth century, 
he met with no united opposition from a Central Hindu Empire. The 
Indian continent was then divided into a number of independent kingdoms 
often at war with one another, and mostly governed by Rajput chiefs. 
This period in Indian History which roughly extends over a 1,000 years 
is called the Rajput Period. Strictly speaking, during the long Hindu 
Period which extended over 2,000 years or more, India never existed 
as a single political unit with the present-day bounds and limits. As is 
truly described by the author of Robert’s Historical Geography, “no 
lasting iniperial dominion in India was ever established by a Hindu 
people, though on three occasions such an event appeared to come 
within the bounds of possibility." The short lived empire of Asoka 
which was strictly speaking a Buddhist enterprise, did not include many 
parts of present-day India while Samundra Guptas empire about 
400 A. D. and Harsha’s empire 200 years later did not extend beyond 
the river Jumna and the Vindyachal Mountains, nor did they found any 
lasting dynasty. 

India Under Muslims 


The past clearly indicates that it was the Muslims v;ho first gave 
the idea of unity to the people in the vast sub-continent of India, and 
this not with a view to see the Mushm population absorbed among the 
Hindus, but simply because it suited the expansion policy of the Mu.slim 
kings. Hindus and Muslims never joined together as members of one 
coherent nation, but only as members of two different religions and 
cultures who were placed by destiny under a common system of govern- 
ment. The Muslim kings undoubtedly pursued a liberal policy of 
toleration towards their Hindu subjects, recognised their freedom of 
religion and worship, and extended their favours alike to Hindus and 
Muslims. Under Akbar the Great, an attempt v.'as made for the fir.st 
time to unite Hindus and Muslims by an appeal to a new common 
religion, but the attempt met v/ith opposition from all quarters and 
proved a failure. Thereafter the Hindus and Muslims never had any 
opportunity to work together under a common system of government 
which they could claim as the result of their ovrn efrorts. On the other 
hand, the rise of the Sikhs, Rajputs and >lahrattas on the collepse or 
the Mughal Empire and their frequent iOiO* Muslim States of 

Hvderabad, Oudh. and Bengal, widened the --ps^^^ited 
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The Mahrattas 

The Mahratta’ danger had lost its moral force. The crushing 
defeat in the third battle of Panipat in 1716 had dealt a death blow to 
the power of the Peshwas and hence-forth, Holkars, Scindia and Bhonsla 
had become the rivals for the distribution of the Mahratta Empire. 
The mutual jealousies and quarrels of the Mahratta chiefs would have 
once again turned to the advantage of the Muslims, and another appeal 
to the Muslim kingdoms to unite against a common danger would have 
once again proved a decisive factor in the history of India. Whatever 
might have been the outcome of the struggle, in the long run it was 
certain that the Muslim majorities in Bengal and North-West of India 
would have been politically awakened to their own sense of importance. 
Muslims might have lost their States in those parts of India where they 
were a minority, but they would have gained a permanent foothold in 
Bengal and North-West where they were a majority of population. 

Lesson from the Past 

It is, however, of no use to unravel the past except to learn the 

lesson that India was never united into one nation, and that prior to 

the British rule, the political leaders of the Muslims and Hindus 

struggled for the mastery of power. If the two communities had agreed 

to mark their spheres of influence and confined their activities to the 

consolidation of their respective position in those areas where they were 

in a majority and were entitled to govern, a common line of action 

might have been pursued against the new British danger. But India 

was then a mere geographical expression and no statesman could 

visualise a future where both communities could live as a united nation. 

/ 

A similar position confronts India to-day. The British Empire 
is passing through a political crisis. It is ready to release its hold on 
India, provided the people come to terms with it on an agreed formula. 
Hindus or Muslims separately cannot bend the British Government to 
yield to any of their demands. Unless they unite, the cause for inde- 
pendence is hkely to be indefinitely postponed. The political leaders 
of both the communities have failed to inspire confidence among others. 
The Muslims are not prepared to live as a minority community in those 
provinces where they are in a majority and demand the status of an 
independent nation. Hindus, on the other hand, wish to keep India 
nnited, as in this way alone they can dominate the Centre and con~j-o 
the Muslim Provinces. 
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Muslim Problem in India 


Tiio probloni. 50 fnr ns Hindus and Muslims arc concerned is ver 
sirnrlo and admits of no insuperable difficulties. The Muslims forr 
cuL-.ourth ot the total population of India and number 90 million; 
It is nothinv: less than political judtiler^' to treat such a big communir 
as a minorit' for the sake of a united India which never existed in tfc 
past and which does not appeal to the Muslim political mind. Tfc 
IS no precedence among independent countries ot ro-dav where sue 
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Pro\ances, like the U. P. where thej are double the number </; b'ikbft, 
in Bihar, and Assam where the3" e>:ceed Sikhs and in Jdadras and jjonnb;;'/ 
where they are slightly lower in populaticn than the Sikht in the j'^vny/n, 
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For the sake of 3 millions of Sikhs who can on no modern test claim 
the status of an independent nation, 90 millions of Muslims cannot 
sacrifice the rights for independence of 60 millions of them who are 
concentrated in well-defined geographical and adrhinistrative units in 
two separate parts of India. 

The problem before the Muslims in India to-day is to reduce their 
strength as a minority to reasonable limits. They do not claim inde- 
pendence for 90 millions of these people but only for 2/3rds of them. 
If the Sikh method of division were accepted, then Muslims would 
lay claim to many other parts of India where they excel the Sikhs 
in numbers. 

Muslims in U. P. 

The Province of the U. P. alone is of far more importance to 
Muslims there than the Punjab can be to the Sikhs. The Muslims 
number 7 millions and form l/7th of the population. The Sikhs in the 
Punjab number 3 millions and form 1/lOth of the population. The 
Aligarh Muslim University, Deoband, Azamgarh and many other places 
arc the centres of Muslim religion and culture, while Roorki, Banda 
and other places are sacred to Muslim memory. The whole of the 
U. P. has been a centre of Muslim culture and . civilisation in the past ; 
its historical mosques, places, mausoleums and gardens still remind one 
of the grandeur of Muslim architecture in the past. Historically, 
politically and spiritually and numerically, the Muslims have a far greater 
interest in the future of the U. P. than the Sikhs in the Punjab, and 
yet they are helpless in face of the principle of self-determination which 
cannot change the minority status of the Muslims there. 

If the Sikhs will insist on a separate homeland for them, they 
can have no more than 2 or 3 districts of the Punjab on the basis of 
their population though they will be a minority of population in each 
of them separately. But this claim on their part will lead to further 
counter claims on the part of Muslims in the U. P. and other parts 
of India where they are six times as many as the Sikhs in the Punjab. 
If the Sikhs are really determined not to live under the rule of Muslim 
majority, the Muslims are equally determined not to live under the 
rule of Hindu majority. Whatever privileges will be claimed by the 
Sikhs in the Punjab, similar ones will be demanded by Muslims elsewhere. 
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Lesson from Other Countries 

The Sikhs should learn the .lesson from other countries. A 
minority so small in numbers, and scattered over different parts of 
one country, cannot attain the status of an independent nation. As I 
have stated above, the Magyars in Rumania, the Muslim Tatars in 
European Russia, the Jews in pre-war Poland, the Croats in Jugo-SIavia 
can by no stretch of imagination be allowed to have independent States. 
The Jews numbered 3 millions in Poland before- Germany invaded the 
country, but it was never conceded that they could ever claim an 
independent status. Similarly the Muslim Tatarsdn European Russia, 
who number 5 millions, cannot claim the status of an independent 
nation. The Sikhs are a minority in the strict sense of the word and 
their future is irrevocably connected with Muslim North-West, where 
they will be assigned the status of an important minority with special 
rights and privileges over and above their numerical strength. The 
Muslims are serving the cause of the real Punjab when they claim 
separation, for as in this way alone the Punjabis can dominate the 
proposed North-West Federation. 

The Punjab can play no important part in a United India where 
its interests will be inadequately defended at the Centre and where 
it will lose its present position as an independent economic unit. The 
creation of a bigger Punjab with natural expansion in the North-West 
and South, so as to include Kashmir, the Frontier Province, Sind and 
Baluchistan, is in reality the regeneration of the old historical kingdom 
which the Sikhs tried to keep united in their time of glory and which 
now will be supported by the combined might of Muslims and Sikhs. 
A true Punjabi should always try to place the interests of his country 
first and should never agree to see his country fall from its real position. 
The Punjab as a dominant partner in a Federation of the North-West 
will be the master of its own house and will exert her full force at 
the Centre. 

It will have a commanding voice in determining the problems that 
will affect its own future and will control the army, the navy, air and 
other defence services in proportion to its population. Can it be 
expected in case of a united India, that Punjab will play the dominant 
part? Already the present monopoly of the Punjab in the army has 
been challenged and the time is not far when the Sikhs Muslim 
elements in the army will be reduced to insignificance. im ar y t 
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economic interests of the Punjab are bound to come into conflict with 
Hindu India. The Punjab’s future lies in.the pursuit of a policy of free 
trade so as to find markets for its raw materials in Europe and other 
parts of the world, while in return it will buy manufactured goods at 
low competitive prices. The country will be a loser all round and will 
be at the mercy of the capitalists of Hindu India if it accepts a system 
of government at the Centre where its voice will be comparatively 
ineffective. 

Politically, geographically and economically, the Punjab has more 
in common with Kashmir, the Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Sind 
than with the rest of India. The entire North-West is a distinct 
natural region fertilised by the Indus and its five distributaries. It has 
separate drainage and railway system. It has a separate outlet in 
Karachi through which the bulk of its foreign trade passes. It is 
separated from the rest of India by the river Jumna and the deserts of 
Rajputana. If a barrier were raised on the eastern boundary of the 
Punjab and all communications were stopped with the rest of India, 
there would be no great effect on the economic life of the people. 
Whatever Punjab wants to obtain from the West, it can have through 
Karachi. Its exports have a natural outlet in the south-west. It is in 
fact a complete well-defined geographical unit raising no administrative 
difficulties on its separation from the rest of India. 



Congress does not face Realities 

Rejoinder to Mr. Kripalani, by M. R. T. in 
‘The Eastern Times’ June 20 1940. 

Mr. J. B. Kripalani, in an article in the “Tribune” of June 17 under 
the heading “Confusing Issues,” vainly attempts to prove by a long chain 
of arguments that coalition cabinets and national cabinets are no 
remedy for the present political deadlock in India. He derides the offer 
from a section of the Muslim League to drop for the time being the 
scheme of separation only if coalition cabinets are formed at the Centre 
and in the Provinces. He admits that the Government, the Anglo- 
Indian Press, the Liberals and even some Congressmen entertain and 
encourage this idea, and yet he seeks to justify the Congress position in 
refusing to come to terms with the Muslim League. 

Analogy Inapplicable 

He confuses the issues entirely by quoting the analogy of England. 
It is evident to a student of politics that the system of government in 
vogue in England can suit a homogeneous country. The party system 
of government in the British Parliament is subject to constant changes 
on the part of the electorate. The Conservatives, the Liberals ‘and the 
Labourites can seize power in turn or unite in case of a national emer- 
gency. There are no fundamental differences which can bring them 
into conflict for all times. The English people are one by religion, race 
and language. They have common historical traditions and political 
aspirations. There are no deep-rooted misgivings among them on the 
basis of history or a divergent outlook on life. 

Conditions in India 

Here in India the conditions are entirely different. Hindus and 
Muslims are not merely two religious communities; they are two distinct 
nations representing separate social orders and civilisations. Their 
interests clash in almost all material aspects, i.e. politically, economically, 
culturally and spiritually. 

A Hindu looks to his ancient past for political inspiration; he 
takes pride in the revival of the ancient Hindu culture, philosophy 
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and art. His economic interests are absolutely exclusive. As a com- 
munity of money-lenders, bankers and traders, the Hindus are looked 
upon with suspicion by the Muslims everywhere. The rigidity of caste 
system, which is still observed in its old form by the vast majority 
of Hind us, applies with force against untouchables with force against 
peoples. Inter-dining and inter-marrying among Hindus and’ Muslims 
arc unheard of in India. The Hindu reverences the cow and will deny 
the Muslim the right to kill tliis animal for food purposes. 

There are a thousand other ways in which the two communities 
stand diametrically opposed in the observance of their religious rites, 
customs and other social practices. A day of public rejoicing for a 
Hindu may be a day of mourning for a Muslim. This happens when 
Dusscra coii^idcs with Mohurrum. There are no two nations on earth 
which present far greater differences than the Hindus and Muslims 
of India. 

French and Italians 

The French and the Italians arc two distinct nations in Europe, 
but it will be found on careful observation that there are far less differ- 
ences between them than between Hindus and Muslims. Both of these 
European peoples are Christian by religion and are members of the same 
sect, i.e. Roman Catholics. They acknowledge the Pope of Rome as the 
spiritual head of the Roman Catholic Church. They belong to a common 
stock and claim their descent from the Latin race. They speak allied 
languages of common origin. Intermarrying and interdining between a 
French and Italian family are not banned. Thousands of Italians have 
adopted French nationality without incurring the displeasure of other 
Italians, and so is the case with the French workers who permanently 
settle in Italy and adopt it as their motherland. In social customs, in 
dress, in games, and sports, in amusements and excursions, in education 
and literary activities, the tastes of the two peoples are more or less the 
same. You cannot distinguish an Italian from a French by his dress or 
habits. It is in recognition of these common points of similarity that 
M. Bannet, a French statesman, once said, “The Italians and the French 
are linked together by ties of blood, religion and race.” In spite, how- 
ever, of all that can be said in support of the possibility of a real union 
between the two nations, one difference alone, i.e., separate political 
aspirations, has divided the two peoples and estranged their sympathies 
permanently. 
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Common Motherland 

The supporters of one-nation theroy may perhaps discredit the 
above line of argument and suggest that the Italians and French lack 
the link of a common motherland. But here too it will be proved from 
examples that they do not stand on a sure ground. The Poles and 
Russians have lived together in the western provinces of Russia ,• they are 
united by ties of a common religion and common race. Alternatively in 
tire past, these nations have dominated a great part of western Russia. 
They are, however, still poles asunder politically. 

The Norwegians and Sweeds in Scandanevia, the Portuguese and 
Spaniards in the Iberian Peninsula; the Magyars and Slovenes in Hungary 
and the English and the Irish in Ireland repeat the same story. The link 
of a common motherland has failed to unite these peoples in the past. 
The only obstacle which has stood in the way of a common nationality 
on the part of these peoples has been their conception of a distinct 
political status. 

Muslim Case in India 

The Muslim in India furnish simply another example of what has 
been proved in Europe. They cannot merge their identity in Hinduism 
or their pseudo-nationalism. They have a distinct political future on the 
basis of their historical importance and numerical strength. They are 
concentrated to the number of 60 millions in two separate parts in the 
north-west and north-east of India. No modern test can deny them the 
status of a separate nation. 

The Indian Muslims fulfil the two essential conditions which the 
European statesmen applied with success in determining the fate of the 
minorities in the former Austro-Hungarian and the Turkish Empires. 
They are a compact majority in well-defined compact areas. Unlike the 
Sikhs they are not a small minority of 12% and scattered in more or less 
proportion all over the Punjab. They form a population of 28 millions 
out of a total population of 34 millions living in Sind, the Frontier Pro- 
vince, Kashmir, Baluchistan and the Punjab, short of Ambala Division 
and some Hindu and Sikh States. .Similarly in Eastern Bengal and 
Assam they number 30 millions out of the total population of 40 
millions. 
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Non-Muslim Minorities 

There is no other community in India except the Hindus and 
Muslims who can be entitled to the status of a separate nation on the 
basis of the theroy outlined, i. e., a compact majority in a compact area 
of well-defined limits. The Sikhs, the Indian Christians, the Jains and 
the Parsis are mere minorities in the modern sense of the word. They 
can be assured of safeguards for the protection of their religion, culture 
and language, but they cannot have a supreme and final voice in the 
national organs of a modern state, i. e. Army, Navy, Defence, Foreign 
Affairs, etc. 

If the Muslims had been a scattered minority in India and had 
not mustered together in sufficient strength in any part of India, they 
would have been content with the status of a minority. Even now the 
Muslims do not demand sovereign rights for 30 millions of their 
brothers who live in Hindu-majority Provinces. The Muslims in the 
U. P. alone form 14% of the population and are double the number 
of the Sikhs in the Punjab and yet they do not claim a dominant voice 
in the administration as the Sikhs claim under their fantastic Khalistan 
scheme. 

Russian Claim 

Mr. J. B. Kripalani is trying to apply western theories in so far 
as they suit the Hindu community. His case is just like a Russian who 
will always base his claims high on the ground of a common economic 
programme to enslave the peoples in Baltic Provinces, Trans-Caucasia 
• and Central Asia. The Russians in Europe consider their country as 
one compact land which admits of no vivisection. In fact the Baltic 
Provinces and Poland in the West and the Trans-Caucasian Status of 
Azerbaijan, Armenia and Georgia are contiguous with Russia proper 
and form geographically a real part of it. But the peoples living in 
these parts have never admitted the claims of Russians for domination 
and asserted the independence when the old Czarist Russia collapsed. 
Even now the Latvians, Esthonians and Lithuanians are struggling for 
their independence. If Russia succeeds through sheer aggression to 
put an end to the independence of these States, this act will never be 
justified on moral grounds. The Hindus in India should take a lesson 
from the European situation. There can be no peace in the world 
unless the status of peoples, who on any modern test are capable 
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of forming independent sovereign states, is determined. The Muslims 
are a minority in India by accident. It is the force of the British bayonet 
which has preserved the unity of this vast sub-continent. If this force 
is removed, the country will split up into its natural parts. 

Muslim Attitude at Present 

Muslims, however, realise the gravity of the situation at present 
They are alive to the Nazi menace in Europe which, in league with 
Fascism, is bent upon the domination of the world. They are deter- 
mined to resist this new danger and to sink all their differences to unite 
for common cause. Indian Muslims are willing to postpone consideration 
of the Pakistan scheme till the termination of the war, but they will 
never accept a position whi'ch will reduce them to insignificance. 

The Congress game is to wrest all power in the Central and Pro- 
vinces in the name of the Indian nation which does not exist. It has 
threatened to withdraw all support from the Government unless its 
demands are met in full. 

The Muslim League, on the other hand, is ready to co-operate 
with the Congress on an equal basis. It is ready to extend full support 
to the Government and it will take the League representatives into 
full confidence. 

It is now the Congress alone which is pursuing a policy of obstruc- 
tion. Threats of Civil Disobedience or withdrawal of active support 
from the war cannot force the Muslims to forego their principles. 
.Congress is precipitating matters, and hastening civil war b}' openly 
condemning the Muslim League and its leaders. Muslim Indian will 
never forgive the present Hindu leaders once the opportunity comes 
to decide their future distiny. 



Two Indias 

What an Englishman Thinks of Pakistan Scheme. 

By Patrick Lacey in the "Contemporary Review” and in 
"The Eastern Times”, August 2, 1940. 

Tlic Lahore session of the All-India Muslim League had two 
immediate effects. It stimulated resistance by Indian minorities, especi- 
ally Mohamedans, to the communal authoritarianism (as they call it) of 
Congress hegemony ; and it revived interest in Pakistan scheme for the 
division of India into two independent Dominions. Here in England we 
have much criticism of the Pakistan Idea, but no adequate explanation of 
it. It is mentioned so vaguely as an “Indian Ulster” that very few 
people can give it with understanding the treatment it merits — to be 
damned as a nightmare, tolerated as an academic dream, or entertained as 
a pis alley to mitigate communal difficulties w^hen other expedients have 
failed. If we arc doomed to argue about it, for or against, we had better 
try to see exactly what it is. 

The Indian Statutory (Simon) Commission and the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian Reform put the premises concisely in their 
study of the communal problem. “Differences of race, a’ different system 
of law, and the absence 'of inter-marriage, constitute a basic opposi- 

tion manifesting itself at every turn in social custom and economic 
competition” “They' (the Hindus and Muslims) may be said to represent 
two distinct and separate civilisations.” Mr. Jinnah said much the same 
in his presidential speech to the Muslim League on Good Friday. His 
inference seems to be that some partition of India may become the only 
means of satisfying the legitimate hopes of Hindu and Muslim alike, and 
of giving each community a form of self-government appropriate to its 
distinctive traits. In this, he is supported by others, not Muslims only, 
who reject the obstructionist doctrine that India cannot or must not be 
emancipated completely except as a single geographical polity, one huge 
compound of federated units. If, they say, we cannot agree ourselves on 
terms for our advance hand-in-hand to freedom under a single responsi- 
ble government, let the Hindu nation and the Muslim nation go ahead as 
well as they can separately ; don’t hold us back together just because we 
quarrel. 
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The Scheme 

Hence the Pakistan scheme — the oldest and least fissiparous of 
several efforts by different authors to redraw the map. Taking numbers- 
cum-vigour as the yardstick, it assumes with obvious reasons that Indian 
Mohammedanism is most conspicuously concentrated, most virile and 
self-contained, in the block of contiguous territories comprising the 
Punjab, Kashmir, the North-west Frontier Province and Agencies, Sind, 
Baluchistan, Khairpur and Bahawalpur. These seven components would 
make up Pakistan, with a Federal or Dominion capital at Lahore and a 
growing air and sea-port at Karachi. It would have an area roughly 
seventy-five times the size of Ulster, and ecjual to Spain, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Austria, Albania, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Lithuania and Eire* 
combined. It would contain as many people as Albania, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Lithuania and Switzerland together. (None of these 
countries is usually considered except by Germany, too small to deserve 
an independent sovereignty). But that disposes only of a quarter of 
India and less than a tenth of her population. The rest of her, consti- 
tuting a Dominion of Hindustan, would still have nearly three times as 
many people as any other nation in the world except China, and would 
be seventh largest in area. Calcutta, Lucknow or Madras might be its 
capital. 

These calculations take account of an ancillary proposal. Each of 
the Dominions Imight have a Governor-General. For the discharge of 
its Commonwealth responsibilities — always limited, and often an expres- 
sion of sentiment only — the Crown would still be represented at Delhi. 
The Delhi enclave to-day is very small, and at least one of the plans 
published in India suggests it might incorporate parts of the Ambala and 
Jullundur Divisions of the Punjab. In both of these adjoining Divisions 
— contiguous partly with the United Provinces Hindus and Sikhs 
together are a robust and substantial majority. They might be restive 
in a Pakistan under Muslim control, and the Pakistan Government 
uncomfortable with them, and their separation would avoid the difficulty 
of letting Patiala and other Sikh statelets stand as islands in Pakistan 
territory. The Delhi enclave, thus enlarged, would have an area ana 
population just about twice the size of Switzerland’s and might aa a 
useful buffer between the two great Dominions on their strategic canaa' 

In its strictly domestic affairs, it could be a condominium adminacaa-- 
hy the Viceroy, its own representatives, and nominees of the raaa-^ 
and Pakistan Central Governments. 
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In this same authority, too, would vest control of India’s conti- 
nental defence — her Navy, Air Force and the greater part of her Army— 
and perhaps the Customs Revenue required to pay for them. Pakistan 
and Hindustan each .would want a small army for internal security, hut 
the pooling of first-line-troops under Delh’s neutral though represen- 
tative command would guarantee each against assault by the other. 
There are very obvious flaws in the idea. Its supporters think, rightly or 
wrongly„that they have answers at least to some of them. 

Objections Answered 

(1) A third of all the Indian Muslims live in iBengal, several 
. i^undred miles from the nearest point of Pakistan, and are the presi- 
dency’s majority community. If they are to be forgotten, or reckoned 
as Hindustanis, what becomes of the plan’s main purpose ? It is argued 
nonetheless that the comments already quoted from two reports of 
Parliament are true more especially of the difference between Pakistan 
and Hindustan — that the test of numbers-cum-vigour holds good. It is 
the distinguished characteristics of Pakistan and Hindustan that would 
be most likely to aggravate serious conflict in a single Federal Parliament 
with a large majority from the one dominating a minority from the other, 
were obtrusive over the whole of India. The Bengal Mohammedan has 
more in common with his Hindu neighbours than the Punjabi Hindu with 
a Madrasi Hindu. For these reasons, and also because Europeans hold 
the balance of power in the Bengal legislature, the Presidency should be 
able (it is said) to muddle along as an integral part of Hindustan. If not, 
it is invited either to detach itself with a constitution similar to Burma’s 
or to let its districts east of the Brahmaputra become a self-governing 
colony of the Pakistan or the Delhi condaminium. Rather a cavallier 

dismissal. 

( 2 ) Kashmir — in area a big part of Pakistan, though its popula- 
tion is small is a Hindu State inasmuch as its ruling dynasty is Hindu. 

But nearly 90 per cent of its oppressed people are Muslims and demo- 
cracy of some sort is a motive of the whole scheme. Hyderabad, where 

Muslim dynasty rules a big Hindu majority, is expected to federate 
with Hindustan, so why not Kashmir with Pakistan ? This argument 
may be less repugnant to a timid Political Department than the sugges- 
tion that the Maharaja of Kashmir should exchange thrones with the 
Muslim ruler of a Hindu majority in Bhopal. 
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(3) The scheme cannot kill the communal problem : there would 
be minorities scattered about in botli Dominions. In round figures 
Pakistan would have 25 million Muslims to 6 million Hindus and or 
Sikhs : Hindustan would have 225 million Hindus to 55-^ millions Muslims 
if it includes Bengal or otherwise 223 to 27^. Yet the suggested partition 
is defended as the least impracticable means of signifying India’s great reli- 
gioracial division in politico-geographical terms: a.s the only means of giv- 
ing each community a government system it can approve of. Thus gratified 
(it is argued) they should have less quarrel with their minorities; and 
the minority in one Dominion would be a hostage for the good behaviour 
of its co-religionists in the other. Hideous thought; but the existing 
Constitution, or any other seriously contemplated, must create a similar 
condition in autonomous provinces. Mohammedans all over India 
observed a special day of thanksgiving for escape from Congress rule 
when the Congress Ministries had retroceded their duties to British 
officials. They say that under an All-India Federal Government and 
Parliament, the Mohammedans, both inside and outside their special pro- 
vinces, would be hostages to Hindu fortune. They resist their subjection 
to a Hindu majority just as the Jews in Palestine dislike the idea of 
majority rule of the Arabs — and India, about 180 times larger, lends its 
better to partition plans. Hence the Pakistan idea is favoured by Jinnah 
and other Muslims in Hindu provinces where it cannot directly benefit 
them. 

(4) Could Pakistan be financially solvent? Orthodox economists 
Say “unless the Punjab continued to provide the backbone of the Indian 
Army.’’ There is some reason to suppose that it would. The Punjab, 
containing nearly two thirds of Pakistan’s population, was found to be 
the only province needing no redistribution of funds from the Central 
Government when Sir Otto Niemcyer recomended his adjustments 
between Central and Provincial Finance. Other.nations have carried on, 
somehow, long after orthodoxy has condemned them to ruin. Hopes are 
also fixed on the development of Kashmir (whose Maharaja cannot 
really need twelve times the Viceroy’s salary), the prosperitiy of the 
newly-irrigated Sind, and something like durable peace on the frontier. 

Only Way to End Frontier Trouble 

_ Of all these speculative answers to much less hypothetical objec- 
tions, the last challenges the most interesting discussion ; for it is based 

on belief in the Pakistan plan as a remedy for the triba sore on t e 
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Nor til- Wo;, t litirdor. In ilu' words of oflicialdotn. "tlic time Iins 

ottivod wlion .111 offoti should ho mado to ho niado to hrinjl under our 

oonttol. and, if pos'.ihlo, to or>',;iniso for pnrjiosos of dofonco, the f 4 rent 

I'oh of tiihal toriitoiy wliich is aloii}! our Norih-Wostorn frontier." A 

r .dl-iifooiih’d iih.iso ; hut it was wiitton fifty-throe years a/lo hy the 

t lov.-rntnont of Indi.i to the Government of Punjah. Notiiiiifj came to it 

tiieii: v.'o can see how much has come to it since. Parli.imonr were told 

/ 

irt July th.it seven years’ disturh.ancos in Pahist.ui had cost the Army 
.itid Ait h'otco 1 1.3 moti I'.illoii and 377 winuulod. People were worried 
.tlniut tho ''0 casu.iltios. and dismayed that wo needed a /iarrisnn of 20,000 
tf.i ip.^ in Palestine. Very few noticed that in two ye.irs' unfinished 
o.iinp.iii'n ai'.iinst the Wa-irs we had employed some -lO.OOO troops, losing 
30 1 hilled and tvfsS wounded. And now, when every available man, 
•.voapon and penny is to he called into the war against Germany - -when 
economy in all directions is preached everywhere — we learn that three 
years of scrapping and shirmishing have not been enough to settle 
Wariristan. hut a new e.vpedition has had to go prowling about the 
Ahmedzai salienr. 


It is a tiny whisper as modern war goes, of course. The sixteen 
frontier expeditions or military demonstrations of the last ten years 
Lannot have cost, in aggregate, the price we pay for the thirty-six hours’ 
war in Europe, nor the loss of life we suffered in H.M.S.s ’’Courageous’’ 
and "Royal Oak". But the cost in money is a big sum for India, and 
Brilian is still constitutionally responsible for military activity in India. 

Abdul Ghaffar Khan, leader of the Frontier Red Shirts, once told 
nic his alliance with the Congress was an expedient to be abandoned 
so soon as it seemed to interfere with Pathan notions of independence: 
"for what have we to do with Hindustan.” If that was the mind of a 
Pathan in British India proper— if the Simon Commission, the Joint 
Parlimcntary Committee and Mr. Jinnah were right — we can hardly 
expect the militant zealots of Islam in tribal territory to accept laws 
made by the votes of a Hindu majority in Delhi. The argument runs 
that the tribes cannot be wholly subdued except by costly and amoral 
violence, nor inveighed into an Indian comity, for their own and the 
general good, if this requires their submission to an alien authority. 
Rule by a Hindu majority from Madras, Bombay, Bihar, the U. P. and 
so on would seem at least so alien to them as the present British mixture 
of bribery, comaraderie and battery. But offer them a square deal and 
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tolerable amenities in their own territory ; iet them see a Mohammedan 
Goverment established at Lahore on principles they can appreciate ; 
let that Government persuade them with such coercion as they make 
necessary, to co-operate with it in digesting the responsibility and 
fruits of civilised administration. It is possible that they then at last 
reconcile themselves to a new and better order of life within an Indian 
commonwealth. Some people think this could be done without the 
creation of an independent Pakistan; others are convinced that the 
bogey of an over-riding, alien, Delhi-made regime would either deter 
the tribes and the outset, or provoke their secession eventually, from 
a system of provincial autonomy embracing all India. 

Pakistan may be a Utopian dream, or something worse. The 
arguments against it need no advertisement. But at the same moment 
it seems to be gaining favour, for reasons, and in a particular manner, 
that bode nobody any good, whether there is anything to be said for 
the idea or not. It would be a mistake to assume that all Hindus to a 
man are opposed to it and will always be ready to resist it. If we 
believe it to be something worse than a dream, we had better make 
a reconnaissance flight over its last line of defence, so that we may know 
exactly what, where and how we must attack it if we want to win our 
offensive with the minimum cost to either side or all three sides. 
This, perhaps, is the last ditch argument. 

The unity of India is the artificial creation of a unitary Govern- 
ment imposed from without, whether the binding force is popular 
approval, submission or antagonism. It is a Good Thing, but not 
indigenous to the country or natural to its people and history. The 
British were able to take India because they found it divided against 
itself. They took a large part of it from the Mussalman Moghuls. 
They fought a, variety of Hindu chieftains. They conquered at times 
with Muslim allies, at others with Hindu allies. The country has never 
known unity from Gilgit to Trivandrum and from Quetta to Calcutta 
save in the peace imposed i on it by British rule. Many breaches an 
divisions have been healed, probably for ever; but the fundamenta 
differences between Hindu and Mohammedan remain and look as it 
they must remain, and it is no more Britain’s business to subor mat 
the one civilisation to the other than to aid the subjection of o ern ^ 
to German Kultur. The alien bond of unity is .now about to 
lest its disappearance should release fullblast the disintegrating t 
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Demand for Partition 

Speech at Salem by Periyar E. V. Ramaswami, Leader of the 
Justice Party. “The Sunday Observer”, April 28, 1940. 

A monster meeting of the citizens of Salem was held on the 19th 
inst. to celebrate the Partition Day, at the Victoria Market Maidan, 
Salem. Such a large concourse of people, numbering 30,000, it was said, 
had never before met at any public meeting in the history of Salem. 
Janab Ataullah Sahib presided over the meeting. 

Mr. K. M. Balasubramaniam, Advocate, Madras, spoke for about 
20 minutes. In the course of his speech, he laid stress on the need for 
separation of India on a racial basis and referred to the motives of those 
who opposed the demand of Periyar E. V. Ramaswami and Mr- Jinnah. 

When Mr. Balsubramaniam was speaking, a number of rowdies 
and hooligans, evidently engaged by Congressmen and Hindu Mahasabh- 
ites, threw stones and sand and caused injury to some persons and 
inconvenience to others. The Police attempted to check hooligans 
and had to resort to lathi charge, in which some of the hooligans were 
stated to have been injured. 

After a few minutes, calm was restored and the vast gathering 
listened attentively to the speech of Periyar. 

, Periyar E. V. Ramaswami who was given a tremendous ovation, 
when he rose to speak, spoke for over IJ hours in Tamil. The following 
is the substance of his speech : — 

They had assembled there in such large numbers to celebrate the 
Partition Demand Day, and jt was most atrocious that their political 
opponents should try to create disturbance at that meeting. It seemed 
as though Congressmen had no other programme or policy. 

What is Wrong? 

Was there anything wrong in their demand for partition ? When 
there were serious differences of opinion, was it not more harmful 
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((» lomain united? Tlicrc was nothing sinful or trcaclicrous in asking for 
p.utition. nor could it he said that the person asking for partition because 
of sorious differences of opinion, was working against the best interests 
of the family. As regards the political partition they were asking, it was 
neithei new or strange nor a difficult or impossible proposition. 

Iniiin was never a united country or nation. It was made into 
vometliing like a united country by foreigners for the purpose of conven- 
ient eNidoitation, and the Aryans of this land became their allies. All 
Indians did not belong to one family; they were not the sons of a common 
mother or a common father. They belonged to different families and 
continued to live as different families. Just as the Jail Superintendent 
or lailer could not be the head of the family of the prisoners, just as the 
convict, warders could not be considered as the protecting guardians 
of the prisoners, so also neither the British nor the Aryans in this 
country could be considered the heads of our families or the guardians of 
our rights and interests. 

India was Never a Nation 

They were seeing before their eyes everyday the spectacle of the 
elder brother riding roughshod over the demand of other brothers for 
partition and thereby being the cause of all family troubles and difficult- 
ies Similarly there would be great trouble and unrest if partition 
on a racial basis was not made. The Indian family consisted, as a matter 
of fact, not of uterine brothers, but of members belonging to different 
families, religions, countries, and so on, and all these heterogenous 
elements were, strangely enough, characterised as one family which, it 
9aid should not be divided or partitioned, because the “unity” 
would be spoilt. It was a well-known fact of history that India was 
not a homogeneous family, and was never so at any time even in the past. 

Aryans, Muslims and Dravidians were never one family. They 
had been clubbed together as one because of the fact that they had all 
come under a common alien Government. This artificial unity was 
harmful to the interests of Muslims and Dravidians, and that was why 
they were asking for separation. This demand for separation had, it was 
natural, created a feeling of dislike and bitterness in the minds of Aryans, 
whose were the vested interests which would be affected by such separa- 
tion: The Aryans were getting along smoothly leading a life of ease and 
comfort, without any principles, while the Davidians and Muslims had to 
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labour at the sweat of their brow. This unfair state of things would be 
changed if there was a partition of India. 

Demand for Partition 

In short, the demand for partition is only a demand that exploita- 
tion of one race by another should cease, that the domination over, and 
-subjection of, one class by another, should no longer continue. 

Aryans had no voice in this partition question. They had no right 
to say either that a partition should be made or that it should not be 
made. 


Muslims were asking That the regions in which they were in a 
great majority should be formed into a distinct State. They were asking 
this from the British Government, not from the Aryans. The attempt of 
Aryans to perpetuate their domination and exploitation was like that of 
an illegitimate son of a rich man who got control of the father s proper- 
ties and wanted to continue his unholy and illegal control and possession 
of ’-the properties, in spite of the demand of the legitimate sons for 
partition of the properties to which they were the lawful heirs. 

Dravidian Demand 

The Dravidians, like the Muslims, were asking that the regions 
which their ancestors and forefathers had, according to history, ruled 
and enjoyed, should be formed into a Dravidian State, which alone 
would help the progress and prosperity of the Dravidians. And Aryans 
had no right to stand in 'the way of the progress and advancement of 
Dravidians or Muslims. 

After all, what claims had the Aryans except that they betrayed 
the land of the Dravidians and Muslims into the hands of the Britishers 

It might be recalled that Mr. Gandhi had stated that he had no 
objection to partition if there was a real demand, as the Congress a 
been fighting for the principle of self-determination. But Mr. Raja 
gopalachariar was talking in parables of cutting the mother, cutting t 
child, cutting the cow, and so on. Mr. Satyamurthi said that t ^e 
who wanted to dismember the house ought to be sent out. 
Savarkar said that those who demanded partition should be put ow 
by force. By what right did these persons talk like this? Is it not y 



the risht of the man Vv'ho came vrith the begging bowl in his hands and 
wanted to became the son-in-law of the house ? 

As Old as the Vedas 

It might be pointed out that the Atyan-Dravidian question is as 
old as the Vedas. That Dra\*idians had been suffering numerous 
hardships and humiliations on account of the Aryans, that they consi- 
de red Aryans, in fact, as their enemies, was evident from ancient 
tamil works. 


Even today, the Aryan treated the Dravidian as an inferior by 
birth, as untouchable, as chandalas. He said this was the law laid dawn 
bv God in the shastras. and all men should obey it. From the time 
Arvans gained a foothold in this land, Dravidians had been treated as 
inferiors and they continued down the ages to be the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. In such circumstances, there were found 
D’^vidians who evidently had no faith in their birth as Dravidians, who 
began to worship Aryans as their rehgious Gurus and political prophets. 
There could be no greater disgrace to the Dravidian community than 
state or affairi. 

Can India be called Bharata Desa? 

In India, the difterence between Dravidians and Arya Varta was 
clearlv marked, and literary and historical works bore unmistakable 
evidence of such dennite aemarcation and division. In the face of such 
authentic and irrefutable facts, it was simply foolish to contend that 
Dxavida Ivad rormed part or t)harata Desa. VTien did Bharata rule over 
DraVda Xad? At no time in history did the Dravidian land come 
xxnder the sway or suzerainty or any King called Bharat. No doubt 
Tor sometime, in some places, hluslim rule was estabhshed, but it could 
not be said that hluslims ruled Dravida Nad as they did the Aryavarta 
for centuries. As a matter of fact, Dravidian Kings estabhshed suzera- 
intv over some portions of Aryavarta, but Aryan Kings, particularly 
a King called Bharata. never ruled over Dravida Nad, As a result of 
Aryan manoeuvres and machinations, the decendants of the ancient 
DraHdian Kings became practically me slaves of the Aryans, came to 
consider, themselves an inferior race, and Aryan names were given to 
the Dravida Nad. 
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Snake and the Frog 

Now Dravidian society was in the position of a frog which was 
rapidly being swallowed up by a snake. The snake was Aryanism. 
Dravidian culture and civilisation were being destroyed by Aryanism. 
How best could the Dravidian frog be saved from the Aryan snake ? 
The only way to save its life was to kill the snake. Unless Aryanism 
was cut into pieces and destroyed, Dravidianism could not be saved. 
In such circumstances, who would say that it was a sin to kill the snake ? 

What was the postition of Dravidians in their own Dravida Nad ? 
Dravidians were the hewers of wood and drawers of water; they were 
the underdogs in every department of life. They were the agricul- 
turists, ithe labourers, the men who earned their bread at the sweat of 
their brow. Did any one see an Aryan ploughing the land, harvesting 
the crop, driving a cart, or working as a peon ? Did Aryans do any 
work which brought perspiration to the body or caused dirt to gather 
at the tips of the finger-nails? Well, that was the difference between 
the lives of the Aryans and the Dravidians. 

The Aryans called Dravidians, Sudras and Dravidian women, 
Sudrachis. The servants in Aryan houses were Dravidians. Aryans 
were economically many, many times superior to Dravidians, They 
revelled in diamonds and gold, while Dravidians wore very cheap orna- 
ments. About 90 per cent, of Dravidians were illiterate, while 90 per 
cent, of Aryans were highly literate. In regard to appointments, 90 per 
cent, of the lower appointments such as peons, thothis, thalayaris and 
policemen, were held by Dravidians; but 90 per cent, of the higher 
appointments such as Collectors, Supertendents, and High Court Judges 
were held by Aryans. Dravidians were thus in the position of under- 
dogs in their own land. 

Did the Congress do anything to improve and ameliorate the 
condition of the Dravidians ? 

The real remedy was the separation of the Dravidian land and the 
creation of an autonomous and sovereign Dravidian State. Under a 
separated Dravidian State, the Aryans could not treat Dravidians as 
Mlechas, Rakshasas, Sudras, etc. Aryans asked, “Why should India be 
partitioned?” Dravidians asked, “Why should we be in a perpetual 
position of degradation with you ? Why should not we remain separate 
and keep our ancient dignity and prestige ?” ^ X 
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Thi' pnrtition of India on a racial basis was bound to happen, 
wlii'tlu'i Aryans liked it or not. 

fi!ven to-day. India was divided into varying sovereign States. 
Tiu're wore about .‘584 Indian States, which were not subject to the laws 
anil regulations obtaining in British India. There were also autonomous 
s(>verrign territories such ns French India, Portuguese India, Nepal, 
Afghanistan etc. Did anyone protest against these divisions and parti- 
ticm.s till now ? Was not Burma separate ? Was not Ceylon separate ? 
Was not India divided into eleven provinces? Did not Congressmen 
themselves divide the Madras Presidency into four provinces— Tamil 
Nad. Andhra Desa, Kerala and Karnataka ? 

What was the advantage of having separation ? Travancorc and 
My-<ore States had shown how. on account of a separate existence they 
were able to improve to such an extent that they were called model 
states. As regards communal troubles, they were not much in evidence 
in Indian States as compared with British India. 

Ceylon and Burma were separated from India, and the result was 
that they were able to look after the welfare and well-being of their 
people and drive out those whom they considered as exploiters. In the 
Dravidian land, Marwaris, Gujarathis and Multanis had been exploiting, 
but the Dravidians had no right to ask them to go. It was stated that 
Erode Multanis donated about Rs. 500 for the Hindu Mahasabha 
Conference, that Salem Gujaratis and Multanis gave Rs. 500 for the same 
purpose. To spread Hindi in Dravidian land, lakhs and lakhs of rupees 
were given by Marwaris, Gujarathis and Multanis yearly. Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 30,000 was spent for the Hindi Prachara Sabha, and these amounts 
were donated by the Aryan exploiters. 

These things were being done to perpetuate the exploitation of 
Dravidians. Every year crores and crores of rupees were being practi- 
cally plundered and taken away to the North. A Dravidian might go to 
Bombay, work in a leather shop, and live in a slum under the most 
insanitary conditions of life, but the kinsmen of Patel, Desai, Birla and 
Bajaj came to Madras and lived like lords. 

These things would be prevented if Dravida Nad is separated like 
Burma or Ceylon. Exploitation by Aryans would no longer be possible; 
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treatment of Muslims and Mlechas and Dravidians as Sudras would be a 
forgotten memory. 

It was of course true that there were some prominent men in the 
Justice Party who were opposed to the creation of a Dravidian State, 
but they opposed it not because they did not want such a state on the 
merits, hut because they felt that such an idea might stand in the way 
of their realising their own personal ambitions in the political field. 

As regards the British Government, they should realise betimes 
that the demand for a separate Dravidian State was made in the best 
interests of the people and they should see their way to concede it in 
the near future. They should realise that the Dravidian people were 
determined to separate themselves from the Aryans and free themselves 
once and for all from Aryan domination, and they would do even if it 
meant wading through rivers of blood. 



Partition of India, The Proper Solution 

By Mr. Gopnul Chelty, Laic Editor, “New Reformer”, Madras 
in ‘The Sunday Observer,’ May 5 1940. 

Rcitnrdinit concession? of political rights and privileges to India 
on democratic lines, the problem is fraught with so many practical 
dilikulrics and is so closely connected with the social and religious 
divisions into which India is divided, that it is only a student of 
Indian Sociology in its innumerable ramifications and differences between 
caste and caste, race and race, sect and sect that one can realize the 
difiiculties and dangers of trans planting representative institutions 
succcsstully in Indian soil. Although these difficulties were brought 
to tiic notice of the British Government, they, in pursuance of their 
progressive policy, granted provincial autonomy two and a half years 
ago, c.Npccting that nationhood would be gained, that a sound electoral* 
svstcni and truly representative institutions would be evolved in time 
But the whole system has proved to be a thorough failure, owing to the 
misrule of the Congress Ministries and the British Government has now 
come to understand the serious error they committed in granting these 
political reforms. 

Lord Zetland, in the recent debate in the House of Lords said 
that the Congress Part^* have raised in the minds of many Muslims, 
jipprehcnsions which only they themselves can allay. Lord Crewe said 
that he was convinced that the more extreme members of the Congress 
Party were looking forward to the establishment of something like an 
oligarchy rather than anything we should call a popular Government. 

The Congress Nlinistries never thought as their foremost duty to 
effect social and religious reforms, to remove the ignorance of the 
masses by extension of education so that they might be fit to be the 
electors and the elected and to improve the economic condition of the 
poorer classes, but did man3’- things for oppressing the Dravidians and 
Mohammedans and thus gave room for fear and distrust of them and 
thus increased the disunion which has been the curse of India from the 
very beginning. 



As the electoral system and representative institutions have pro- 
ved to be a tliorough failure, the Dravidians and Muhammadans have 
no confidence in the Constituent Assembly proposed by the Congress 
for any further instalment of responsible Government. 

Mr. Jinnah speaks of the partition of India as the proper solution 
of the problem. The Dravidians agree with him fully. The Congress 
contradicts itself by objecting to the proposal because it has been advo- 
cating the division into linguistic provinces. The partition is not going 
to increase 'strife. It is only when people of different races live 
together, all the troubles arise, but not when they live separately. 

Besides the eleven provinces excluding Burma and Ceylcn, in all 
there arc about 170 States with whom the Government of India has 
direct dealings through its agents, but the actual number of territories 
which have a right to call themselves “Native States” is close on 700. 
What is required is the reduction of the eleven provinces into three. 

“The way out," Lord Snell declared, “would be to institute in the 
minds of the Indian people the idea of another religion, of a common 
faith and loyalty to motherland ns a whole, to regard India as a thing 
that unites them rather than their special interpretations of religions as 
something which divides them”. 

Real unity between the Hindus and Muhammadans is impossible. 
Once a big attempt was made bj' Akbar. He gathered round him the best 
men of his time like Faize, Abdul Fazel etc. They were set to work upon 
the translation of the Hindu Epics, Sastras, books of philosophy etc. The 
pride of the Rajput race was conciliated by taking in marriage the 
princesses of Jaipur and Jodhpur and by conferring equal and superior 
commands on those princesses. The Emperor himself guided by such 
councel of his Hindu and Muhammadan nobles became the real founder 
of the Union between two races and this policy for a hundred years 
guided and swayed the Councils of the Empire. A fusion of the two 
races was sought to be made firmer still by the establishment of a religion 
of Din-I-Ilaki in which the best points both of the Muhammadan, Hindu 
and other faiths were sought to be incorporated. To conciliate his 
subjects, Akbar abjured the use of flesh and joined m the religious rites 
observed by the Hindu Queens. This process of removing all causes of 
friction and establishing accord went on witliout interruption durmg the 
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roifins of Jehanj’ir and Sliajchan. In spite of all these arrangements, the 
union of the Hindus and Muhammadans became impossible. There is 
not the slightest hope of the Hindus and Muhammadans uniting in future 
and forming one nation, while the Hinds themselves among themselves 
can never do so. Under these circumstances, the best thing to do would 
be to divide India into Aryan India, Dravidian India and Muhammadan 

India. 

India was always divided into fifty-si.K states. The term India was 
unknown to the Hindus. That was a name given to this country after 
the advent of the British people. There is no authority for the Ar 5 ’ans 
to say that it was called Bharata Nadu. We learn from history that 
Aryavartha is the r name given to the place in Northern India where 
Arvans lived. In wery early times, the whole country between the 
Himalayas and Cape Commorin was called Tamil Naidu as a stanza in , 
Purananiiru stxys. But later on another stanza in another book says: 
“Tamil prevails within the four limits of Venketam, Kumari and the 
Seas.” Tamilakam or the land of the Tamils thus seems to have e.xtended 
to East and West from sea to sea, and North from Tirupathi Hills to Cape 
Commorin and to have included the modern States of Travancore and 
Cochin and the British District of Malabar. 

Let us next see how the racial problem was solved in Europe, and 
U S. A. Canada and Ulster supply very good examples of the way m 
which the racial problem can be and has been solved. French Canadians 
in the Quebec Province joined the Dominion of Canada because they 
possessed an overwhelming majority in that Province and their predo- 
minence in the Quebec Legislature was therefore assured. It was easy 
to separate Ulster from the rest of Ireland because the overwhelming 
majority of the 'people were Protestants. Some of the new^ States of 
Europe created since the last war of 1914-1918, illustrate this tendency 
towards organic States. The Constitutions of Latvia, of Esthonia, of 
Lithuania have worked smoothly and without friction because the problems 
there are exclusively simple. There are no racial conflicts, no communal 
wranglings or religious bitterness The states are founded on the williuo 
and enthusiastic devotion of the people united by the bonds of wee, 
religion and culture. 

In other organic and unitary States like France, England and 
Germany, the conditions are the same. Economic problems of vast 
magnitude may arise but they relate to questions that arise not out of 
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Under tlu-se eitcutnste.r.ces. tiie best t'olicy wonld he to divide 
India into Arvar. Itiviia, D:,r. Kiian India and Muhammadan India. To 
prevent the conquest of tlie'e i teanic States, they must continue to he 

under tiie conttoi of th.e hhitisi’. Government. If India had been a 
homoc.one<.nis ctnnurv ami iiad been di.stinftiii.shcd by the xtnity of 
cultural, economic and political and other iiuorcst.s which ciiaractcriscs 
England. Franco nr Germany, this question of partition would never 
have a nsen. Bur it i.s not an or.ganic State and it will never be and 
artificial unity is of no use. 



Dravidian Regions Should Form 
A Separate State 

By Mr. A. C. Balasundara Nayakar, b.a.,l.t. in “The Sunday Obsei’ver” 

April 7, 1940. 

The proposal mooted by Sir Mahomed Iqbal some years ago for 
the division of India into Racial Regions has at last come to stay. The 
Muslim League has adopted it as the basis of any future constitution 
of India. We have read very carefullv the resolution of the League 
Conference dealing with this subject. We find therein reason, delibera- 
tion, wisdom and, more than all, a sincere desire to be just to others and 
to convince them of the justice of the demand. We do not find the 
least trace of equivocation or hypocaisy. The President of the League 
has stated clearly the reasons that justify the position taken up by it. 
For nearly a thousand years, the Hindus and Muslims of India have lived 
together, but there has been no fusion of these two communities. Each 
has remained in water-tight compartments, and has guarded its integrity 
and purit5^ with scrupulous care and devotion. They have their separate 
religions, cultures and social orders. If a thousand years of close contact, 
and a hundred and fifty years of a common British Rule could not mix 
them, Mr. Jinnah claims that the formation of a United India in any near 
future would be a vain dream. No sane man could call that argument 
unsound or consider it a sign of diseased mentalitj'. Only hyqjocrites, 
who are in despair of finding arguments to refute Mr. Jinnah’s conclu- 
sions, could call that a mischievous lead to Indian Muslims. 

Mr. Gandhi’s View 

We are surprised to note how Mr. Gandhi tries to meet this two- 
nation theroy of Mr. Jinnah. He maintains that the Muslims of India 
with very few exceptions are Hindus converted to Islam, and that there- 
fore all of them in common with the Hindus belong to one and the same 
race. Most probably a secret wish or hope is lurking in the heart of the 
“Mahatma” that all these 8 crores of Indian Muslims will one day find 
themselves re-converted to Hinduism by the Shuddi and Sangathan 
movements of Northern India. May the Giver of all Good prevent 
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Muslim States 

Let us now closely examine the proposal. The resolution of the 
Muslim League demands the formation of the Muslim State in the North 
West and another in the East of India. In this connection, it must be 
remembered that in the North-West of India there are Sind, Baluchistan 
North West Frontier Province and the Punjab whose populations arJ 
wholly or predominantly Muslim, and that there is the Indian State of 
Kashmir and Jammu, the majority of whose population are Muslims 
Add to those the smaller Indian States in these 4 British Indian pro- 
vinces ; the whole block can well be constituted into a Muslim State. 


Again, in the eastern part of our sub-continent there are Bengal 
and Assam whose populations are predominently Muslim. Add to tliesc 
Manipur and the small Indian States found in these two British Indian 
provinces, and the whole might be grouped into another big Muslim State 
The creation of these Muslim States will give entire satisfaction to the 
Indian Muslims. In fact, these are the states envisaged in the resolution 
of ithe Muslim League conference at Lahore. The eastern region may 
be called East Mushmstan, and the western region, West Muslimstan. 


Other States 

Wc now turn to the non-Muslim population of India, They 

belong to many races Some of them are too smaU to think of separate 

provinces for But there are two big racial groups. The 

populations of United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, Central India Agency 

and Guzerat are predominantly Hindu, and contain almost al'l th'e 

important places of pilgrimage, and sacred shrin,.t: ovn i • t .u 

TT- j T’l T j- c c -rt'-i.eu snrines and rivers of the 

Hindus The Indian States of Rajputana contain predominantly Hindu 
populations and may be easily persuaded to join this group of British 

Lf'eSr^Sed HrndT^m"^"” Hindu 
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the British Indian provinces' of Maiaf R , A"*''"' 

Berar, the Agency of Ccorg Zd th. t Provinces. 

Cochin, Travancore, and the^smaller states Hyderabad. Mysore, 

provinces. The majority of tl“ o™ . ! fT 

J C3 ot the populations of all these states. Indian 



or British Indian. incUidini', liu’ Mahratlas of the Bombay Presidency, 
claim to he Dr.ividians and spe.ak one or the other of the Dravidian 
languages. Their cultures, tr.uiitions ami civilisations arc separate and 
distinct from those of the Aty.ins. The jiopulation of tlio.se who claim to 
be non-Dravidian in this region is veiy insignificant. In these conditions, 
these states might he formed int<' a separate region called Dravidastan. 


Strategic Position.*; 

Having suggested the convenient and natural ways of dividing of 
India according to the laces that inhniut it. let us now look into the 
strategic positions of these tegions. The Muslims of the Western region 
will be happy to occupy a position contiguous to that of their Afghan 
brethren, which will facilitate commercial ami otlicr relations with 
them. There could he no possible invasion of the Hindustan by the 
Muslims of this region with the help of their Afghan or Arabian brethern 
so long as India remains under tiu' banner of England. But even after 
that, the people of Hindustan could resist any sucli invasion with the 
help of the people of Dravidastan. But such fears arc absolutely 
groundless; the Indian Muslims want to live in peace with their Hindu 
neighbours, and do not desire to dominate them. Let us hear what 
Mr. Jinnah says in this connection : "Tlicrc is no reason why these 
states should be antagonistic to each other. On tiic other hand, the 
rivalry and the natural desire and efforts on the part of one to dominate 
social order and establish political supremacy over the other in the 
Government of the country will disappear. My proposal will tend to 
create natural goodwill through international pacts between them, and 
they can live in complete harmony with their neighbours. As for the 
southern state of Dravidastan, the Vindhyas will afford, as in the days 
of old, ample protection from foreign invasion and aggression. 


Division Equitable 

It now behoves us to examine whether this method of division 
will be equitable from the point of view of population. The western 
Mushmstan including the Muslim States in it will have a population of 

about 5 crores, and the Eastern Muslimstan, a population of 6 crores. so 

have a total population of 11 crores. 
that the two Muslim states wiU nav f i- 

Tu TT- , ■ , j- ^ Indian States will have a population of 

The Hindustan including die in 

® out 11 crores, and the rae ^5 2 equitable distri- 

aave a population of about it 
hution of the Indian population. 
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Goveniment of Regions 


Wc now turn towards tlic form of government that would be most 
suitable to these big regions. The government of each region would be a 
Federation, whose units will be the .•states, Indian and British Indian. It 
docs not matter if all the federating units do not possess a uniform type 
of government, and still they may have a common government for some 
common and mutually beneficial purposes, such as defence, foreign 
relations, communications, customs etc. Do not Scotland and England 
have a common government in spite of their having two separate and 
distinct churches? When religious considerations do not stand in the 
way of a common government for the common earthly good, why should 
differences in the foim of government be regarded as an insuperable 
obstacle in the way ol that object? Of course effective safeguards will 
have to be provided in these federal constitutions for the protection of the 
interests of the minorities both in the regions and the federating units. 


Government of India 


Now wc come to the last phase of this complex constitutional 
problem. It would be for the greatest good of these four big federal 
states to have a common government for the whole of India, for the pur- 
pose of the defence of the whole country and its foreign relations and 
such other matters which may be necessary. These four states might 
form into a confederacy, which might remain a dominion of Great 
Britian untill it becomes so strong and skilful as to be able to protect its 
shores from foreign invasion of aggression without the help of the British 
forces and arms. It would be sheer madness to say that we could learn 
to protect our freedom after the Britisher goes, refusing to utilise 
the wisdom and knowledge mankind has obtained after so much of 
valuable sacrifice. Such thoughtless and impatient suggestions can help 
us only to find ourselves as slaves of n solfi.sh, Imughty and unscrupulous 
conqueror. 


In the end, we find the proposal of Mr. Jinnah to be very 
reasonable, so far-sighted and just ;wluMue for the complete liquidation 
of the present differences between the 1 limhis and the Muslims, and for 
the establishment of a lasting iHUiee and piosiMWity to all the peoples of 
India. We hekrtily welcome the pro|io.sa1 ami (eel grateful to the Quaid 
I Azam for discovering llic liglu solulinn i"'' 'I''' '"sof India and for 
hs safe and speedy march towards ita ■ 


United States of India 

I’.'ikifil.'in Scheme - India’s Remarkable Revolution 

(Hy 'I'arun Rliallacharya, formerly editor, Associated Press and 
Rcnicr, "International Times", “Tarun Assam" etc.) 

The Assam Herald’ 11th May 1940. 

AmidsI complicnled intornational silualion, the Pakistan scheme of 
the All liidiii Mtislim Lea/’uc ha.s provided for India’s remarkable, silent 
and effective Re.soliit ion. To a patriot —a true lover of India, Hindustan 
i\iul Palustiui r.hould St tike as sacrosanct names over which squabbles in 
the Pr('ss of India mostly owned by Hindus arc wantonly childish. 
Hindus will not lose tlieir relijtion by livinj’ in Pakistan, just as they 
ilid not lose their rclif'ion by stayinj’ under Mofibul India; similarly Mos- 
lems will retain their relifiion by their c.xistcncc in Hindustan. The glory 
ol their faith theii' solidarity is left untouched in Soviet Russia and 
C'hlna; it should be adorable to India. I am confident that these two 
separate independent units of Moslcm-India and Hindu-India in the 
jMocess of tlioir fullest developments will inevitably lead to the formation 
oi the United States of India akin to that of the United States of 
America. 

Since both the Moslem League and Congress are agreed to at- 
taining freedom after the present war. the interval bestows on us an 
opportmtity for a fundamental change of out-look and of agreeing to 
the Pakistan Scheme — the only practical method of achieving Hindu- 
Moslcm harmony, without which India cannot be free. It is desirable 
bccatise it enables us to cease the war of recrimination against each 
v^thcr that usually leads to fratricidal wars and makes our mutual war of 
liberation possible by active participation in the war with the Allies. 

If Moslems containing eight crorcs of population ranking almost the 
pooulation in Germany demand for an autonomous state, their proposal 
is just and sensible. Enforce on them any humiliating measure of sub- 
servience affecting their solidarity a blunder of the type of Treaty of 
Versailles is inflicted on them. To me Moslcm-India provides the 
nucleus of a friendly or hostile Germany in India. Pakistan does not 
di'^member India; rather it harmonises Hindus and Mussalmans on equal 



footing and envisages the possibility of purchasing freedom of India from 
foreign domination at the cheapest price. Any other insidious method 
of taking Moslem India to Hindu India provokes rancour, jealousy and 
suspicion amongst these two communities and dashes the hopes of free- 
dom and causes complete dismemberment of India which Hindus and 
Mohamedans will be equally held responsible. 

While Congress demands an autonomous India, can she be true to 
her political protestation if the legitimate aspirations of Mahomedans 
are not fulfilled for their own autonomous home and state in India. 
For this object, a referendum among the Muslim population should be the 
decisive factor to which Congress and the British Government cannot 
but surrender. We have tried all expedients including the recent mass 
contact movement to unite Hindus and Mussalmans for more than fifty 
years since the birth of Congress and have failed. Truly a great majo- 
rity of Mahomedan population considers now tire Muslim League and 
not the Congress as their only political organisation. Simply because 
there are a sprinkling of Mohamedan Congress adherents or some Mussal- 
mans appreciating Congress view points, can we the exponents of true 
national unity, Hindu unity, Moslem unity and of Swaraj that never 
imperishes for the sake of a section of Congress followers sacrifice the 
aspirations of an overwhelming homogeneous majority of Mahomedan 
population and accept the onus of responsibility for serving the seeds of 
disintegration among Moslems? The life dedication of Mahatma 
Gandhi has uptil now failed to harmonise the Hindus completely; sure- 
ly it will pierce his heart to sec a similar process of disintegration 
among Moslems. If to Hindus, Turkey appears to be an ideal Moslem 
State for emulation, why should they pounce upon the possible creation 
of such a state by their Moslem brethren in the homeland of India? It 
is a proud moment in our national life to proclaim let Moslem India 
and “Hindu India" shape their own destinies of freedom. Let the mass 
be awakened by their respective sacrifices, services and work of Recons- 
truction. For the liberation of India and resisting any possible future 
invasion, our greatest peace offensive amidst devastating wars in Europe 
should be directed forwards the creation of an ideal "Pakistan and 
“Hindustan” that may blossom on any day as the United States of 
India. 

The desideratum of India is not merely achieving freedom from 
Great Britan but its retention with the aid of a new balance of Mohame- 
dan powers which are rapidly growing from Egypt to Afghanistan with 
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Turkey as its pivot. Naturally, Pakistan can consolidate their alliance 
for tlic safety and protection of India. A new Moslem state in India 
will rcsuciatc them with a momentum that can dispel with confidence 
any possible German, Italian and Soviet aggression. To India, a great 
opportunity has occurred to cultivate everlasting friendship of mutual 
assistance with the Mahomedan powers of the world to whom Europe 
is at present looking as a bulwark of support. If the Muslim League 
is burnt with the aspiration that in India they desire to build up as 
powerful a Moslem state as Turkey, they should be welcomed io do so. 
The Indian National Congress should embrace her as a powerful sister 
organisation. This does not go against India. International situation 
demands that side by side with a powerful Moslem India, a Hindu India 
should grow. Then freed from internecine strife and eventually from 
foreign domination. Muslim India a7xd Hindu Indiarmay form the basis 
of the United States of India. Possibly, on the event of dawning of such 
understanding Mahatma Gandhi says: — If Pakistan is a desirable goal 
why should it be prevented? I woidd do anything to bring harmony. 
My life is made up of compromises but there have been compromises that 
have brought me nearer the goal. Pakistan cannot be worse than foreign 
domination. I have lived under the latter, though not willingly. If God 
so desires it, I may have to become a helpless witness to the undoing 
of my dream. But I do not believe that the Muslims really want to 
dismember India. 



Pakistan: An Ideal Or Practical 
Politics To-day ? 

By I. H. Qureshi, in the “Eastern Times”, 9th August 1940 

While Pt. Jawnharlal Nehru was, as usual, glibly telling the world 
that the Pakistan Scheme was dead and gone, Khawaja Sir Nazim-ud-Din 
was quietly asserting in the Bengal Assembly that Pakistan alone could 
give the Province an army of its own if it had set its heart on having one; 
while Mr. Aney was thundering in the Hindu League inaugural meeting 
against the Scheme, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan was affirming Balu- 
chistan’s faith in it at the Provincial Conference at Quetta and while the 
Bengal Hindus were clamouring for a Constituent Assembly', the Mysore 
State Muslim League was passing resolutions in favour of Pakistan. 

Now what is the truth with regard to the Muslim League Scheme? 
Is it dead as Nehru says or alive and kicking? Is it a mirage, a chimera, 
mere wishful thinking, or practical politics and the only remedy for all 
our ills ? Is the All-India Muslim League itself serious about it or does 
it merely regard (as some assert) as a counter for bargaining with the 
Hindus? What does the world think of it? What are its prospects? 
What should be our attitude towards it? These and similar questions 
arise instantly in one’s mind when coming across diametrically 
opposite views as mentioned above. Let us think the matter over in 
some detail. 

The Idea of Pakistan, it is well known, originated in the brain of 
the late Hazrat Allama Iqbal. It at once met with hostile criticism and 
even ridicule. It was said that the Poet-Philosopher of Islam had, like 
all other poets, allowed his imagination to run away with his reason. 
That the idea was no more than a poetical flight and that it had no 
practical value. It was, however, conveniently forgotten that a man like 
Iqbal was not a mere poetaster ; he was something more than that. He 
was, in fact,- the embodiment of the highest intellect of Indian Islam. 
He represented in his person the best that was in his nation. He was 
the mirror of his age. He was the mouth-piece of the highest aspirations 
of his people. He was a seer and could express the genius of Muslim 
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and affirmed its unalterable resolve to stand by it and to pursue it under 
all circumstances and all costs. That is all that there is to it, for the 
present. The League has to educate the public with regard to it, propa- 
gate its ideal, convince the world that Pakistan alone can bring peace 
and prosperity to India. That done, the rest will not be difficult. 

The League Scheme 

Of course, the Indian Mussalmans will have to make tremendous 
sacrifices for the attainment of Pakistan. The League has to p’^epare 
them for that. Therefore, I say to the impatient youth, be not concern- 
ed with the details of the scheme. No cut and dried scheme can be 
formed. Who knowns what shape Pakistan will finally take and in 
what form it will emerge from the turmoil of the years? The League 
has in a general way indicated the scheme of partitioning India into 
Hindu and Muslim zones. No more than that. To describe the scheme 
as the creation of Pakistan and Hindusthan is itself a misnomer. 

The final shape of Pakistan will be decided with the consent of 
the Hindus, or if that is not available, by the right arm of united 
Muslim India. That final shape is in the womb of the future. Pakistan, 
let us frankly admit, is not practical politics to-day. Our fellow coun- 
trymen are not in a mood for compromise. Let us not, therefore, I say 
bother about the details of the scheme. Let us not also be despondent 
that Pakistan is not readily attainable. We must, however, take note 
of the trend of events in the world to-daj'. World opinion is becoming 
practically unanimous that the quesion of nationalities can only be 
decided by giving them distinct and separate home-lands. Of course, 
there is a further tendency, to give them their home-lands and then to 
combine them into a greater whole, into some sort of federation. Only 
mixture of nations has proved a failure. At present nations and races 
are being confused together and the question is regarded as “racial”. 
It is, however, being rapidly recognised that there are no such things 
as pure races. What are being described as race are in reality nadons. 
Inter-connected is the question of the minorities. Transfer of popula- 
tions, en masse, is being tried with conspicuous success. 

It is reasonable to hope that the process will be applied in the 
near future on an ever-increasing scale, till it becomes the only way out 
of the present-day difficulties of the world. Then it will be time to 
apply the method in India. Many people are appaUed at the thought. 
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Can Hindus and Muslims Ever 
Become One Nation ? 

By Wahid Ashraf, in “Star of India” April 1st 1940. 

There has lately arisen a great cry from the Hindu Press and 
platforms that Hindus and Muslims of India are one nation. Let us try 
and see from the purely scientific point of view if it is possible to unite 
Hindus and Muslims and make them into one nation. We are given 
examples of South Africa aud Canada where two different nations 
became united and formed one nation. We are told about Egypt where 
the Muslims and Christians joined hands and became a nation of 
Egyptians. Let us see what is the fundamental psychological factor 
present in India which has kept the Hindus and Muslims apart, as two 
distinct and separate nations and which must, for ever, continue to be so. 

Let us take a plain example which is an everyday experience of 
the lay man. Everyone knows that it is the impressions and habits 
formed during childhood that last for life. Some psychologists go so far 
as to say that it is the first years of a child’s life that are important 
from the point of view of forming good or bad habits. Now, let us 
take for example the case of a child whose parents have told him from 
his very infancy day in and day out, keep it dinning in his ears, that 
he must never touch a book, that if he does so, even by mistake, then 
no one will love him or speak to him, that he will be turned out of his 
home and despised by all his friends and relatives, shunned by society 
and forsaken by God. 

Further, he finds that all his relatives and other people whom he 
knows, scrupulously avoid touching or reading any book and shov/ 
nothing but antipathy towards any book they may see in some book-stall. 
If the same process continues during his whole life, v.'hat v/ould be the 
result. W^ould it be reasonable to expect such a child ever to handle 
any book or to develop any love for reading. Everyone knov/s hov/ a 
child has to be told repeatedly from his earliest days of the value of 
reading books and of how others have become famous by reading bard; 
how his interest has to be stimulated by promismg to give him sweets 
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tnc.. if ho learns Ins lesson. Later, when he enters School and College, 
ho .Koos his friends winning prizes etc., the distribution of prizes being 
conducied before a large assembly .so that the child may try to imitate 

in order that he also may have the same honour next time before so 
m.iny people. 


Workinj* of Siihconsciou.s Mind 

Now let us apply the same psychological principle to India. The 
Hiiuhi child, from hi.s very infancy, is told ’Look here, this person is a 
Muslim. You must never allow your food or drink to be touched by 
him. otherwi.se the looii will become contaminated; and if you take 
such f(5od or drink, you will lose your caste, no one will love or speak 
to you, you will be turned out of home and be despised by everyone. 
^ ou will be for.sal'.en by all our Gods and Goddesses, be cursed by them 
and be puni.shcd by their wrath”. 


Not only that, he finds that all his people observe strict untoucha- 
bility tow.uds the Muslim. What is the result? His very first impres- 
sion .about a Muslim is not good. This Muslim is to be despised and 
kept aloof from him. In his subconscious mind, the Muslim’s name 
becomes .-u-.sociated with a strong emotion of fear of losing his caste and 
thus being turned our of society and also falling a prey to the wrath of 
lii.s Gods, The very beginning is not promising. 

And v.'hnt is this experience as he grows up. He goes with his 
father to a Hindu sweet-meat stall. A Muslim is also standing there. 
When the child’.s father buys some sweet-meats, the confectioner keeps 
the "dona” (package) of sweet-meats on his father’s hand gently so that 
no sweet-meat may fall away. But at the same time, he sees that the 
Muslim who had also come as near the shop as he and his father were, 
is told by the confectioner to keep away otherwise all his sweet-meats 
will get contaminated, and the Muslim has to step back and keep at 
least a foot or so behind the others. The confectioner takes the “dona” 
of sweets for the Muslim and drops it into his hand from a distance 
of a foot or so just as you may throw a bone to a dog or give alms to 

a leper. 

The subconscious mind of the child couples the Muslim’s name 
with loathsomeness as his presence is so obnoxious to everyone, and 
this feeling is added to the emotion of fear of losing his caste, already 
present in his brain against the Muslim. 
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But this is not the only instance. He finds that whether he is 
buying anything eatable in a shop, or whether he is having refreshments 
in his school or college, whether travelling in a railway compartment or 
on a steamer, whether drawing water from a well or a municipal pump, 
he has always to be on the alert lest his food or drink may get contami- 
nated by the touch of this Muslim? At first, he thought that this 
Muslim could be tolerated, but by degrees due to constant contact, the 
Muslim is getting on his nerves, causing a feeling of irritation and 
resentment in his subconscious mind against his presence. 

Muslim Hatred and Fear 

But this is not all. He goes home and finds the women in a 
temper. Perhaps a crow or a cat has stolen a piece of ]beef or bone from 
the Muslim neighbour’s house and dropped it on the rice that was 
being dried in the courtyard. Left it in the kitchen ; or perhaps a hen 
came flying over the Muslim neighbour’s roof, and though it did not 
actually touch the food, it walked ever the “chowka” (ground washed 
and plastered with clay before feeding), where food was being served 
and so the whole food had to be thrown. His loathsomeness and fear 
of losing his caste, increases with consequent rise of resentment and hate 
against this Muslim who is such a nuisance. 

The great festival of “Holi” comes. It is the time of riotous 
merriment. He throws mud, cowdung, collections from drains, vermillion 
and coloured-water on every passer-by, till he meets someone who tells 
him politely but firmly that he is a Muslim and he can not allow such 
nonsense. He feels disgusted. His subconscious mind registers another 
black mark against this Muslim. 

He is told that Muslims have slaughtered cows. Mother cow ! A 
goddess (!) to be treated thus. Or perhaps, some Muslim, on a hunting 
trip has shot a “Nil-gai,” or finding that his garden is being devastated 
by monkeys has shot one of them (another god). Instances like this 
occur in plenty everyday of his life. His subconscious brain feels acutely 
resentful against such order of things and develops acute hatred 
towards this Muslim. Why must he be always reminded at every turn 
that there is this loathsome Muslim present, to contaminate his food and 
drink, and thus make him lose his caste and become a victim of the wrath 
of his gods ; why is this sacrilegious Muslim in a position to kill his gods ; 
and .godesses, to disturb his peace of mind and mar his happiness. 
Resentment- and- hatred against this Muslim increases- everday of his life.-' 
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Every psychologist knows that the subconscious mind is a great 
deceiver. 

The subject himself may not know bis real feelings and emotions 
“repressed,” in his subconscious mind. He may talk loftily of “national- 
ism” and “brother Muslim” but the hatred, fear and consequent resent- 
ment against his presence arc there firmly entrenched in his subconscious 
mind, ft is only v.’hen n favourable opportunity occurs that the emotions 
“repressed” in the subconscious mind assert themselves and the 
individual, so to say, shows himself in his true colour. 

The Reaction 

Now let us see what would be the the reaction of the subconscious 
mind, having such an accumulation of hatred and resentment against any 
class of persons, and such a strong emotion of fear of loosing his caste 
and religion due to his touch and thus becoming a social outcaste as well 
as a victim of God’s wrath. The reaction will depend on one single 
factor namely, the presence or absence of power. That is the individual 
will react variously according as his subconscious brain realises that it is 
powerless or has enough power to do what it likes. In the former case, 
it will only rest content with manifesting its subconscious hatred in 
various ways ; in the latter case, the "repressed” subconscious fear will 
also assert itself. 

As every psychologist knows fear can make a person do any act of 
meanness, violence or inhumanity. Hence in this case, his subconscious 
mind will exert all its power, according to the degree of his intellectual 
development to change the whole order of things so that this Muslim 
.against whom his hate and resentment have been smouldering for years 
remains no longer in a position to do the things which he (the Hindu) 
has hated since his childhood. And how can it best be done? His 
subconscious mind is aware that he (the Hindu), is always liable to lose 
his caste if his food, etc., is touched by the Muslim. Then the best 
solution is to take this sting out of the Muslim. This can only occur if 
the Muslim could be made to change his faith and become a Hindu. If, 
however, this is not possible, then the next best thing would be, if the 
Muslim could be made to leave India. 

Conversion or Evacuation 

As proof of this, let us point out that when the subconscious mind 
of the Hindu - intelligentsia first realised that the majority-party rules xn 
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the Western democracies and became aware of its own power due to 
the Hindus’ numerical superiorry, that the “Arya Samaj movement" was 
started to proselytise Muslims and from the platforms of which Hindus 
were openly incited to use violence to drive out the Muslims from India. 
Later, it was as early as 1921-22, when the Hindu masses first became 
aware of liainin.c political power under the Montford Sciicme tiiat age- 
loitg custom of the Hindus was throwi^ overboard and active proselyti- 
sation of the Muslims, on a large scale, "Shuddhi movement" was started; 
at the same time Hindu-Musiim riots began to occur in every place. 


Hence ilie subconsciou.s mind of the Hindu drives iiim to make 
the conditions so hard for the Muslim that the Muslim is either compel- 
led to leave his religion and become a Hindu or to get out of India for 
good, so liiat the Hindu may car. drink and enjoy life as it may please 
him without always having a subconscious fear of losing his caste and 
religion every moment of the day. 


Now let us rake concrete instances of both the subconscious 
mind realising itself powerless and that knowiiig it has power. We will 
take for our e.Nample t))C highc.st god of the Congress, namely Mr. Gandhi 
Some 10 or 12 years ago. he wrote a series of articles in his weekly paper 
(perhaps it was the "Young India") against the "Foreigner Kabulis," 
who came to India and did money-lending business and thus took away 
Indian money. It is well-known that the so-callcd "Kabulis" really 
consist mostly of people from the N. W. F. Province and only a few 
from Afghanistan. 


Mr. Gandhi’s subconscious mind knew that they were all Muslims 
and that is why it hated them. But at the same time, it could not show 
its feeling openly, because the consciou.s part of Mr. Gandhi wanted to 
show that he was a "nationalist." Well, what could be easier than to class, 
all these Muslims as "foreigners" and thus start a crusade against theim 
Needless to say, his cry’ was taken up by the Hindus till the Frontier 
Muslims lost their business and their place was taken up by the Punjabi 
Hindus and Sikhs. 


Now let us mark one very important fact. “Foreigner Nepalese” 
are taken in, in their thousands in the Indian army and paid for, out of 
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the Indian Exchequer; they also flood all Government and commercial 
offices and durwans. watchmen, etc. How is it that the same nationalist 
Gandhi has never considered it convenient to utter a word of 'prdtek 
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regarding the usurpation of the legitimate employment of Indians by 
Foreigner Nepalese.” Because his subconscious brain could not prompt 
him to say a word against the Nepalese who are Hindus. The affair had 
nothing to do with “nationalism." It was only a trick of his subconsci- 
ous mind to deceive him; it was conscious that it had not enough power 
to show its full amount of hate and do what it liked, so it only rested 

content with injuring the Muslims in the only way in his power, that is, 
economically. 

Now let us take the examples of the subconscious brain aware of 
the fact that it has power to do what it likes. Let us, for the sake of 
clear illustrations, classify the subconscious brain into the three groups. 
Firstly, a very highlj' developed and clever intellect like that of 
Mr. Gandhi. On the other extreme, are the least developed intellects 
like that of the villagers, labourers, etc., which form ' the low class. In 
the middle, lies the grade which is neither very highly developed nor ab- 
solutely brutish. As we have seen before, the Subconscious mind of the 
Hindu is aware of his power, will be driven by its ever-present emotion of 
fear either to compel the Muslim to change his religion and become a 
Hindu or to drive him out of India. Let us see how all these three 
classes of the subconscious mind will strive, each in its own way, accord- 
ing to its own degree of intellectual development, towards the consum- 
mation of the same common desire. 

Fires From Three Sides 

Let us first consider Mr. Gandhi. His intellect is developed 
highly enough to make clever-worded resolutions, draw up clever 
schemes, etc. In short, he is a man of the pen, not of the “lathi” or 
sword. He professes “non-violence,” hence tries to reach the same 
common object by “non-violent” methods. His subconscious mind 
knowing that if Muslim children are deprived of religious training from 
the very beginning, and are made to believe in the truth of all religions 
^d place Hinduism and Islam on an equal footing, and compelled to 
believe in and practice Hindu ideas of ahimsa, etc., and are forced to 
read books steeped in Hindu culture, etc., then such boys when they 
grow up will be nothing but Hindus ; hence it drives him to evolve the 
Wardha Scheme of Education, depending on the fact that it can force 
the Muslims, to submit quietly as Hindu Governments are in power in 
six provinces of India, at the same time professing loudly that religious 
training does not promote “national” feeling and. is the cause of.al 
corbmunal trouble. 
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It is the same thing as the ‘‘Shuddhi” movement of the earlier 
days, but since the conscious part of Mr. Gandhi’s brain calls itself a 
‘‘nationalist," the subconscious part must hide its real feelings under the 
cloak of ‘‘nationalism.’’ 

On the other extreme arc the Hindu masses. Their intellect is 
not much developed. Tiicy do not know how to wield the pen cleverly. 
They only know how to use the ‘‘lathi’’. Hence when they realise that 
they arc in power in six provinces of India, their subconscious mind 
prompts them to use tlie ‘‘latlii’’ unhesitatingly in the furtherance of the 
one common aim, namely forcing tlic Muslims to change their religion or 
to get out of India. Hence, wc find from undisputed Government 
records that Hindu-Muslim clashes become at least twenty times more 
frequent than in the days previous to the assumption of office by the 
Congress. 

Innumerable instances occur in every province of the stoppage of 
the legitimate religious and civil rights of the Muslims like forcible 
stoppage of ‘‘Aran” (call to prayer), of cow-slaughter during Baqrid or 
on other days, burning and looting of Muslim houses and villages, des- 
truction of their life and property, demolition of mosques and other 
sacred places, assault on women and children, forcible installation of idols 
in Imambaras, forcible throwing of mud, coloured water, etc., on Muslims 
during Holi, abusing Muslims who may happen to pass through Hindu 
localities, bo3*cott of Muslims and such other instances too numerous to 
relate. Their intellect is not developed enough for them to hide their 
real feelings under the garb of ‘‘nationalism.’’ 

In the middle comes the class known as the intelligentsia. They 
form the Ministers, their Secretaries, Members of Legislatures, of Muni- 
cipal and District Boards, Government officials, etc. Their brain is 
neither as highly developed as that of Mr. Gandhi nor so low as that of 
the masses. Hence their methods also are not as subtle as that off 
Mr. Gandhi nor so open and brutish as that of masses. Hence they 
carry out the schemes of h^r. Gandhi on the one hand, realising subcons- 
ciously that it is a step in the right direction towards the “non-violent” 
conversion of the Muslims to Hinduism and on the other hand, they, 
having all the police, etc., in their power, whitewash and deny the 
oppressions and persecutions perpetrated by Hindu masses on MusHms ; 
they even go so far as to strive themselves towards the same common 
aim by using sections of Criminal Procedure Code to stop cow-sacrifice. 
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to stop Muslims from doing certain things on the ground that there is no 
custom, yet allowing Hindus to go against custom, doing everything in 
their power to kill the Urdu language as it also contains words from 
Persian and Arabic, which reminds them of the Mushms and thus 
excites their emotions of hatred, resentment and loathsomeness; issuing 
circulars to primary schools for all children to worship the idol of Sara- 
swati and the photograph of Mr. Gandhi and not allowing any exemption 
in case of Muslims, doing injustice to Muslims in the matter of Govern- 
ment services, appointment to local bodies, etc. 

Even Congressite Muslims cannot get sufficient representation as 
delegates to sessions of Congress nor on Municipal or District Board 
Committees, etc. In fact, it is because they are subconsciously aware of 
their guilt that that they have been so vociferous against the idea of a 
Royal Commission, and it is for the same reason that they hastily drew 
up some trumped-up counter-charges against the Muslim Ministries to 
puzzle the British mind. 

India is India 

From the above, it is clear that there is a fundamental difference 
between Egypt and India. In Egypt, the Muslims and Christians could 
at least dine at the same table, none of them was afraid of losing caste and 
religion at the touch of the other and thus incurring the wrath of God, 
hence he did not resent the presence of the other in that country. 

Here, as can be seen from the above, the condition is entirely the 
reverse. There is a basic psychological difference between the two. 
The subconscious mind of the Hindu will always remain acutely resentful 
and antipathic towards the presence of the Muslim in India. The 
larger the number of the Hindu masses that become conscious of having 
gained power, for example, by the Constituent Assembly method, the 
more will their subconscious hatred, resentment and fear show itself 
against the Muslims towards the achievement of the common aim of 
forcing the Muslim to change his faith or get out of India, that is the 
so-called political advancement of India will bring greater misery and 
ruin for the Muslims in its train, in the present condition. 

It may be said that many Hindus who have come in contact with 
Western civilisation do not observe untouchability with Muslims. But 
even m their case, they must always remain under the influence of mass 
psychology and .preserve to a very great extent the feelings of resentment. 
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hatred and loathsomeness instilled in their brain in their early age, as 
long their friends, relatives and the society in which they move, observes 
untouchability. Those who say that Hindu and Muslims could be 
combined to form one nation arc shutting their eyes to scientific truths 
and deceiving themselves and the world. 

Solution in Partition 

What, under the circumstances, is the best practical solution of 
the problem. The political advancement of India must go on, and power 
must come to Indians; but what, in the light of Science, is the best way 
for the safety of the Muslim nation. 

Is it possible to treat the subconscious mind of the individual 
Hindu? Impossible. No power could undertake a p.sycho-analysis and 
psychotherapy of 230 million people. 

Secondly, is it possible to cultivate ideas of truth "nationalism” in 
the Hindu mind ? It must take a long time. If all the Hindus leave 
untouchability to-day, then the children born after such a date, when 
they are grown up and arc at the helm of office in the Congress and 
leaders of public opinion, can be c.xpccted to have a nationalistic outlook. 
It must take atlcast 50 years, hence not practicable. 

Thirdly, division of India into Hindu India and Muslim India. 
This is the only scientific and logical solution providing permanent peace 
between Hindus and Muslims. All the protestations of the Hindus 
against this idea of the division of India arc nothing but of the nature of, 
what psychologists term "reaction-formation”; that is, the subconscious 
mind having a strong "repressed” emotion of fear of losing his caste, etc., 
due to the presence of the Muslim, wants to conceal that fear by putting 
up an appearance of over-bold behaviour and trying to show that it is not 
afraid of them and is against the idea of their separation. It would hurt 
its vanity to admit even to itself that it is afraid of them. But from the 
purely scientific and psychological point of view, the Hindu’s lifelong 
desire which is "repressed” in his subconscious mind can only be fulfilled 
in this way, so that he may eat, drink and enjoy life anywhere and every- 
where in his state without being troubled by a constant subconscius fear 
of losing his caste and religion and become a victim of the wrath of his 
Gods, and he can heave a sigh of relief and feel happy. Then and then 
only can the Muslim be safe from oppressions and persecutions. 



Way to India’s Salvation 

A Icatlinj*- article in the “Assam Herald’’ 13th April 1940 

There is a regular campaign of deliberate misrepresentation by 
Hie Hindus and a few Muslim dupes of theirs about the real and true 
import and implication of the Muslim League’s Policy for the future 
political development of India. Till the time the League has publicly, 
unequivocably and in very plain language declared its political goal, the 
Hindus in one chorus were running it down as a reactionary body with- 
out any aim or ideal before it. But now when the goal has been defined 
in plain terms unlike the Congress’s goal of nebulous Puma Swaraj, 
which momentous decision has filled the hearts of 90 million Muslims 
with unbounded joy and gratitude to Mr. Jinnah for the bold lead he has 
given them to relieve themselves from the perpetual nightmare of the 
sure prospect'of living forever in subjugation of the Hindu majority in 
India: the same set of designing people in the cloak of so-called nationa- 
lism arc raising a hue and cry, which only betrays their evil mentality 
and ulterior motive more than anything had even done before. They 
have now seen that their nefarious political game is up. The League 
has, under the guidance of one who is second to none among' 400 millions 
in the country in partiotism but who is head and shoulder above all in 
facing facts as they arc, frustrated their diabolical plan by the resolve 
it has made not to allow the Hindu majority in India under the guise of 
Indian nationalism to establish Hindu Raj over the entire subcontinent 
and keep crushing the 90 million Muslims with the harrow of democracy 
which would be such handy implement of the Hindu imperialists. The 
League’s goal is to redeem the 90 million Muslims from the position of 
suppressed, repressed and degenerated community or at best from the 
position of second-fiddlers in the affairs of the Motherland. The 
Hindu’s one aim now is to misrepresent and misinterpret the League’s 
wise scheme and make it appear as disastrous and ruinous to the country. 
They pretend not to know that their way leades to sure rack and ruin 
of India and that the League’s way is the best possible way to attain 
real freedom for all in the country in the shortest possible time. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the saviour of Indian Muslims, has appealed to 
the sensible section of the Hindus, who are not still imbued with the 
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idea of cstnblishint: Hindu Raj in India, to give serious and earnest 
consideration to the League's Policy wherein they will find the sure 
salvation of India. The League has suggested nothing impossible, but 
the only possible way left open for India to inocced on after 400 years 
practical experience of the actual state of affairs in this common Mother- 
land of both the Hindus and Muslims. Tiie League's plan is to establish 
autonomous and sovereign Muslim and Hindu States in areas where they 
respectively form the majority. The plan ]')rovides adequate, effective 
and mandatory safeguards for all minorities statutorily to be embodied in 
the constitutions of the jnoposed States. The League’s .scheme gives the 
Hindus in their own States and in the Muslim States the same rights and 
privileges which tlte Muslitns want to have in their States and in the 
Hindu States. If ever India as a whole is to enjoy freedom and have 
salvation from foreign domination, the League's scheme provides the only 
solution of this ever baffling inoblem. The freedom thus obtained by 
India will mean freedtim for all and will be lasting and peaceful. The 
Congress plait atid the British .scheme for India’s future arc fraught with 
perpetual trouble in the land. All concerned in the future of India must 
realise that the Muslims are determined to have their legitimate share in 
the governance of the common country and are determined also to shape 
their future destiny according to their own ideals. 

From the point of view of rhe Britishers, there nothing in the 
League’s plan which is unfeasible. Cannot two dominions in India be- 
come members of the British commonwealth of Nations? Will not such 
two dominions as suggested by the League in this inharmonious vast sub- 
continent be more useful partners of the commonwealth of Nations than 
one Indian dominion perpetually in internal trouble ? From the point of 
\dew of the Hindus also, there is nothing but good for the people as well 
as the country inherent in the League’s scheme. Do the Hindus, inspite 
of their numerical preponderance, think thar thet will be able to rule 
India peaceful^ by the means of democratic government ? Have they 
not seen enough that neither they nor the Muslims can become religi- 
ously non-de-script somebodies for political purposes ? Will they not 
learn from the lessons of experience anything ? Was it not Mr. Jinnah 
himself, who from years and years in his political career tried to make 
people eschew religion from politics ? Are not the Hindus responsible 
for compelling him and many others to revise their political notions ? 
Who in the world can deny that the Muslim attitude in India is entirely 
defensive which the Hindu aggressive attitude has made them adopt. 
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There is no question of exchange of population involved as such 
in the scheme of the League. The question is whether 90 million 
Muslims are to be a perpetual minority subjugated by a Hindu majority 
Raj or whether, at least 60 millions of them residing in areas where they 
form majority should have an opportunity to develop their spiritual, 
cultural, economic and political life in accordance with their own genius 
and shape their own future destiny? It is for the realisation of this very 
important fact that the Muslim minorities in Hindu India readily agreed 
to the League proposal, when the two dominions will begin to function. 
Of course there may be a slow movement of population from one 
dominion to the other which ultimately will be for the good of both. 

Mr. Gandhi has again aired some of his sentimental views in the 
coloumns of ‘Harijan’ about Hindu-Muslim unity. We have had enough 
of such sanctimonious humbug and it has not and will complicate more 
and more the solution of India’s political problem. If India’s agony is 
to be shortened, the political problem must be solved in a bold and 
practical way. Mr. Gandhi must know by now that his beguiling words 
will not shape India’s future nor will they ever entrap the 90 million 
Muslims in perpetual serfdom. The Muslims have already made their 
final decision and no amount of political sophistry even by a master of 
cunningness and wiliness like Mr. Gandhi, will make them go back on 
their decision. They are convinced that in their decision lies the 
salvation of 400 million human beings and the peace and tranquillity in a 
sub-continent of India’s vastness. The Muslims do not want to be told 
today by Mr. Gandhi that the vast majority of them in India are con- 
verts to Islam or arc decerdants of converts. All the world over, they 
are, one and all, either decendants of converts or are converts to Islam. 
So are all the Christians, Jews, Budhists and for that matter, even so are 
all Hindus. God when He created mankind, did not give them one 
religion. He only gave them intelligence and reason. Everyone who 
belongs to one faith or another is a convert to that faith. 

Mr. Gandhi admits that Mr. Jinnah has raised a fundamental issue 
in the decision of the League and quotes Mr. Jinnah’s cogent reasons 
in extenso for his coming to that decision, but leaves it by saying that 
it is a baffling 'problem. He suggests no other solution of the vital 
problem before the country, but expresses, as has been his wont his 
pious wish that Hindu-Muslim unity is a very desirable necessity for 
India’s political future. It has been his life’s mission, but the world 
• is now convinced that it will end in not fulfilling it. Mr. Jinnah is not 
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a shallow sentimentalist. He is a sound and deep statesman, so he does 
not float about in the surface of things in the vain hope of some divine 
call to prompt him to action, but goes to the very bottom of the problem 
and seeks its solutions in a thoroughly practical way. He does not wait 
for human nature to change. Therefore, it may be trifle baflling lor 
impractical Mr. Gandhi to understand practical Mr. Jinnah, but India 
cannot go on allowing her vitals to be eaten to the very end by the 
deadly canker of communal disharmony, because Mr. Gandhi’s pious 
wishes alone will not cure the dying patient. How cunning and how 
wilv this proud Hindu Mahatma is? He has the audacity to interpret 
the' true message of Islam and warn 90 million Muslims not to carve 
their own path' in their own Islamic way for their future progress and 
prosperity. He must know that 90 million Muslims cannot wait in the 
pious hope of the Hindu Mahatma someday receiving the inner call for 
the fulfilment of his life’s pious mission. 


In conclusion, we would urge all Muslims to explain to all and 
sundrvthe true import and implication of the League’s pohey in order 
to counteract the nefarious propaganda earned on by the Congress and 
,l,c Hindu Press tl.c Lc.nguc’s sci.cmc. The mission of the League 

. , j ^ -^nirforward and based on truth and actualities or the 

Situation and it is 
their hearts. 



Concept of a Separate Muslim State 

By K. S. Abdur Rahman Khan, m.l.a., Berar, 
in The ‘Eastern Times’, April 26, 1940 


Mad fury, unbridled passions, sarcasm and ridicule, and veiled and 
open threats characterise the criticism levelled against the decision of the 
Muslim League taken at Lahore. There is again the same deplorable 
tendency to ignore realities and shut out reason and fairplay from the 
realm of appreciation of the position and aspirations of the Muslims. It is 
theii first reaction. Let us hope the second one will be more sobre and the 
result of mature and cool consideration. But, let the critics remember 
that though hard words may not break bones, they do break hearts 
beyond the possibility of repairs and amends. 


After the long period of suspense and speculation when everybody 
asked what the league demanded, it has come out with a concrete, 
definite, and most reasonable scheme and placed its card on the table. 
The Congress goal of complete independence, on the other hand, is still 
a dream of the Shegaon mystic who alone in his inscrutable way can 
discern the substance from shadow and none knows what this complete 
independence means. 


The Prelude 


In spite of our long association of past one thousand years with 
India, our countrymen still suffer from a lack of appreciation of our 
history, and traditions, our psychology, the structure and the fabric of 
our society and our beliefs and aspirations. At times, it appears that we 
are being deliberately misunderstood and misrepresented. For the last 


century and a half, the Imperial Power and the Hindus seem to have 
conspired to bring about annihilation of the Muslims in India and be the 
co-parceners in the exploits. It was a joint and co-operative concern 
with both and tlic advantages were reciprocal. Even the last vestiges of 
Muslim power, culture and influence were destroyed for one or the other 
reason and the Hindu never failed to offer voluntary services to fill up 
the gap. The relief of a change of masters was no small gain to them. 
The Muslims who were the rulers of the land a century and a half ago. 


are no better than paupers today. 
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Nationalism Born of Hatred 

The Muslims never treated India as a land for exploitation and 
richly contributed to its wealth, progress and prosperity. India was 
“Heaven on Earth”. But since the advent of British rule in India, they 
came to be treated as aliens and their rule of centuries is considered to 
have been a reign of terror, of bloodshed, of cow-slaughter, of destruc- 
tion of temples, of forced conversion and of loot and plunder of the 
country. The country is portrayed to have been ruled by Timur, the 
tyrant, Alauddin, the debautchee, Tughlak, the mad, Babar, the drunkard, 
Humayoon, the opium-taker, Jahangir, the pleasure-lover, Akbar the 
infidel, Shahjahan, the murderer of his own kith and kin, and Aurangzeb 
the terror of Hindus. This is the compliment paid to us for our services 
to India and Indians which are unparalleled in the annals of the country. 

India of pre-British days knew no communal problem and history 
cannot provide us with a single instance v/hen wars were waged on com- 
munal or religious basis during the time when the Muslims ruled India. 
But Nationalism entered through the door of communal hatred in India 
and was nourished with the sentiments of ill-will and revenge towards 
the Muslims. 

Nationalism in India is a borrowed ideology from the West. A 
plant of the Frigid Zone is trying to spread roots and branches on the 
hard rock of the Tropics. It is the Eighth Wonder of the World. No 
wonder the plant did not prosper and yeilded no fruits. On the other- 
hand, it threatens to ruin both the grafts and the main tree. This cross- 
breed child of Nationalism is the adopted son of British Imperialism and 
is now trying to oust the legitimate heirs from their rightful possessions. 

Hollowness of Theory of Nationalism 

Nationalism is the intellectual luxury of the Hindu intelligentisa. 
It is not the result of natural evolution nor the prduct of genuine local 
germination. Nationalism presupposes a Nation, a people, a country, 

. common history, traditions and beliefs, common intrests and aspirations. 
It is based on the fundamental principles of human equality, liberty and 
citizenship. Apart from Muslims, do the various sections of Hindus 

satisfy the requirements of Nationhood? India never thought in terms 

of nationalism during’pre-Britisb days. It was never a country and even 
today it is not a country. The Axya-varta i not extend beyond the 
boundaries of the Punjab, the Land of five Rivers and the home of the 
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Vedas. Bharat-varsha never crossed the barriers of the Vindliias, 
Magadha Desha was not India. During the Muslim period, it was divided 
into Ind, Sind an Dakhan. And what is India ? Is it a country ? No. 
It is a sub-continent. Is India a nation ? It is a congeries of nations. 
What is common between the Punjab and Bengal, Rajputana and 
Maharashtra, Dravid-Desha and Arya-varta, Indian States, and British 
India, Hindus and Muslims except the common administrative link of the 
British Government ? India is not rhe name of a country or a nation but 
of the territory under British Rule, another name for British military 
occupation. One-third of the territory, viz. Indian India, does not 
subscribe to Indian nationalism and the rest is divided even under the 
Government of India Act of 1935 into autonomous provinces. 

Indian nationalism is thus without its basic fundation of universal, 
social, religious, political and economical equality and liberty. The 
greatest barrier to the achievement of the cherished goal of nationalism 
is the structure of Hindu society which has created permanent and 
graded zones of superiority and inferiority. No Hindu is born an equal 
of other Hindus nor has he any chance in his life to attain the status of 
majority. 

The Congress, which demands the democratising of 600 States and 
asks the Muslims to merge their identity in the Indian Nationalism 
should first set its own house in order and dissolve Hindu Society to 
make India safe for democracy. Without this. Nationalism means only 
Brahmin Theocracy and Swaraj, Brahim-cum-Bania Raj. 

Growth and Development of Congress Nationalism 

Like Nationalism, the very word “Congress” is a foreign nomencla- 
ture. The Congress began by petitions and reaffirming its allegiencc 
to the British Crown, from year to year. It started from a share in the 
services under the Crown to a share in local self-government. The 
next step was self-government interpreted, as responsible government. 
It was followed by agitation for Home Rule meaning thereby Dominion 
Status. It was in 1920 that Dominion Status was replaced by Swaraj. 
Till now, it was a plain political fight against foreign domination. But 
with the introduction of the mystical ideal of Swaraj and with the 
advent of diarchy, the seeds of communal m'isgivings were sowm 
Swaraj again came down to the level of Dominion Status in the Nehru 
Report and although the Congress made a liigh flight m the plain o 
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complete independence, ihe impression (hat tiie Conjpess was out for 
Hindu Raj could not be removed from the Muslim mind. The intro- 
duction of provincial autononn* and the idea of a Federal Govcrnmeiii 
have brought the issue to tiie surface and the Gongi-c.ss is malting its 
last effons for capturing the centre to itrsiall Hindu rnajoiity into power. 


Since the ailvent of Hiitish rule in India. Muslims are being rlriven 
from every position of vantage. When they laid down the reins of 
power, they were not so low in the scale of nations as they arc* loduy 
They lost theii high place in the service.*-. The Hahu replaced the 
Muslims. The Indianis.ition of services co>-t (hern too mrjch, in lire 
sense that nut only their proportton rn .‘-ervtce*- was brotrghl down btrl 
their language, culture, law and titles of administration, were alro given 
the go-by. Their Jagir,*;. Inatn*- and religious cndf>wmcni'> were ruined. 
Their arts and crafts ceased to exist. The National Cnng.re.'-s had not 
the charity to shed .a tear in symt^athy on the fate of Mu'linr wlio v/en* 
the custodians of the national wealth. The Congrc" grev/ undet tltv 
patronising care of the Briti'-h Imperialism and what was taken out 
from the hands of tire ?\ju<-hm'' v.- !*- given to the 2/' Brnhrnit}'. in the 
name of Indian N'atic'nali^m, 


Sir Syed's Message 

God bIcS' Sir Syed who c.arr.e a* a rncfcngcr or t.ope tor */.e 
ilifated Muslims. Trie Briti'iter bi-'.c rrer.:‘'C tiier.a a' er.em.re*. ar.c 
the Hindus neun'shed revengeful 'ttttucc tovoarc thc-.-n. Boro cor.- 
joinediy forged a literature whierr crcwtcc ar; ;r,:er;or a r.c cr-.w-Ta, 
feeling in the biir^iin.:. Tl:e srtu'.rron in ILuroj.- ar.c .wrcc.e n-?:’*' 

also required this attitude to be strcrrgtnencc in ir.cia. v.-a' .ett 

-Vi- \r. -ri '', 1 ] — on fn Incfa ? T*'--'.' * ad .'c 


r 0 ca.n*vry 


mem tegetaer ar.c me 


\icve~ent cr^-'r '- 
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in some provinces without any material gain hut gave up the right of 
the majority rule in Bengal and Punjab. Diarchy revealed that 
democracy in India 'cannot be saved from the evil influence of 
communalism and is transferred not to any political party but to a 
religious group. 

During the following revision, the Muslims formulated their 14 
demands, having despaired of the Congress to produce a commonly 
agreed constitution for India. Is there any single Muslim who attended 
the Round Table Conference who opposed the demand for the attainment 
of India to the full status of Independence ? But the Congress severely 
opposed all the demands of the Muslims, Although the Nehru Report 
was drawn in the Ravi, it still haunted the brains of Congressmen. 
Wlintcvcr the Muslims got by way of majority provinces, reforms to the 
Frontier Province, separation of Sind, separate electorates, is all due to 
the efforts of the Muslim League, despite the opposition of Congress. 
At the same time the League is, an equal partner in the struggle for 
India's freedom. The goal of the League is not selfish. It is full inde- 
pendence for India, and not independence for Hindus and dependence 
and .slavery for the rest. The Congress built their house on the 
ruins of the Muslims. It based its nationalism on the hatred of Muslims, 
trained it in the nursery of British Imperialism and always captured all 
points of vantage for the Hindus in the name of Nationalism. The 
Muslim League always fought for India’s freedom and freedom for all. 

Communal Role of Congress Democracy 

Diarchy was less harmful so far as the communal question is 
concerned than the provincial autonomy of 1935. The presence of the 
third party had always kept the majority in its senses. But as soon as 
elections under provincial autonomy were over, a cry was raised that 
there were only two parties in India, the British Government and the 
Congress. The slogan completely eliminated the Muslims from the 
political field and expunged them from the map of India. As a matter of 
fact, so far as the working of the provincial constitution was concerned 
there were really two parties-— the Muslims and the Hindus. The advan- 
tage gained at Lucknow during 1916 did not lose its grip from the minds 
of the Congress. They still thought that Muslims as a whole were a 
minority in India. This was not a fact. The Government of India said 
that while Muslims were a minority in some provinces, the Hindus were 



also a minority in some. The conccti.sion.s and safcfiuard.s to minorities 
were reciprocal and not one-sided. The Muslim LcajUic always willingly 
acceded to Hindu minority in Muslim-majority provinces what it dc" 
manded for the Muslims in other parts of India. But it is the ideology 
of the Congress wiiich rakes its stand on the permanent Hindu majority 
basis. The Camgross. in any scheme of constitution for India, has never 
given up the idea that Hindus should remain in majority and rule India. 
Why should the Muslims alone he treated as minority and not the 
Hindus ? According t*' the Congress phraseology, minority and Muslims 
have become synottyimms. Why not call Hindus a minority because 
they are a mitunify in the K.W.F.P.. Baluchistan, Sind, the Punjab, 
Bengal and Ivasiimit ? The ('ongress. by Cf)nstanrly treating the Muslims 
as a minority, has admitted the fact that India is not a nation. The 
Congress forgets that tiie Muslims alone are not the recipient of conccs- 
.sions, safeguarils. pietectuins and guarantees. They are granted to the 
Hindu minority .aKo in the same proportion and rather in a more effec- 
tive and real way iti Muslim r.ones. 


Muslims I'ndcr Congress Kaj 

Tiic fact that hy liuiia the Congtes^- contemplates only Hindu India, by 
nation, it mean'- only the Huuiu natioti and hy democracy, it desires the 
rule of the Idindu majority wa*' demonstrahly and conclusively proved 
during rwo and a half years' rule of the C’ongress in 7 provinces. At 
the very outset, the Muslims were discounted as a force to he reckoned 
in Indian polities. Tiie four-nnna membership rule was applied to 
cnsuic the complete domin.ancc of Hindu majority. Tire advent of 
Hindu Raj was heralded by demonstrations, by hoisting the Congress 
flag, hy singing "Bandc Mataram.” and propagating the myth that only 
the Congress orgnni.'^aiion, the Congress parry and Congress ideals had 
a right to live Others should accept the life of .subordination, neglect 
and shame or commit suicide. It may have carried some reason with it. 
had it been n fight against British Imperialism and people had been 
asked to offer sacrifices. But where it was the question of working the 
• • ...-,1 administration and showing one s worth for self-rule, 

constitution, ac • < proved itself to be a communal body, but a 
the Congress no - g^^tocrat. It opened the doors of the Congress 
tyrant, a despot a consoUdate their position and sold the power, 

wide open to Hin vantage to Hindus in return for four-anna 

position, jobs and po- Congress rolls during recent years 

membership. The sw 
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I ins cult v.v- en!(nced nor by non-violent means but by the use 
or all avail./nle bnue force, the application of Bengal Regulations, resort 
to firm., in' imid.it uni and cctcrcion not excluding. Hindu activities got 
Sr.ate p.'.tronage while ?s'iuslims suffered that fare of a neglected minority. 


Bur neglect is a le.sser crime tlian.dehberarc persecution, oppression 
.mu! suppression. The history o{ the atrocitic.s committed on Muslims 
in Congress prcnanccs is simply heart-rending and can only be com- 
pared to chat of rhe posr-Mutiny days. ,nd even worse. The Britishers 
were foreigners bur the Congress claims to he national. Everybody felt 
.in inner urge to revert to the pre-Roform days rather than be the 
p.artners in provincial autonomy. What is the good of the Swaraj which 
w.as inaugurated and worked out with the aid of British bayonets? The 
Congress would have been true to itself had it dispensed with the 
protecting arm of the British and raised its .Empire on the good-will 
and willing co-operation of the people. On the other hand, the 



Congress ,iS!-vinu'd autocratic and dictatorial airs and treated the 
opposition witli contempt and rcvcntlcful sentiments. The Congress 
followed in the footsteps of Hitlerism hy erecting its Swaraj on the 
ruins of the so-called minorities. Congress rule has proved a nightmare 
ajid one is wondering whether it was the influence of a Saint or a Satan. 



Is India One Nation ? 

Hy Jamil-ud-I)in Ahmad, m.a., Muslim University, Aligarh, 

Giviiip his impressions of rhe working of prov’incial autonomy in 
Indi.-i gained during his recent tour of the country, Lt.-Col. Muirhead, 
Undcr-Soc! ctary of State for India, made some significant remarks which 
call for more than a passing attention. Lt.-Col. Muirhead has tried to 
understand the play of the forces let loose by the introduction of the New 
(’onstiiuiion and the nature of the conflict wliich is becoming more and 
more marked al! over the country. But v. c arc afraid he has slipped into 
same erroneous impression wliich any foreign observer not conversant 
with the undcr-currents of the body-politic of this country is apt to 
gather. It has come to the notice of the Under-Secretary of State 
for India that the tendency on tfie part of botii those in power and those 
in opposition, was to consider that what the position now, is, would be 
the position always. He further deplores our failure to appreciate an 
essential feature of democratic Government namcl}’, the majority and 
minority parties arc never permanent, tlie change of chances bring 
fluctuation in the fortunes of parties often une.\pcctedly and in a short 
space of time. Hence he proceeds to conclude that any party’s opposi- 
tion to Federation from the apprehension that it would, at the outset, put 
power into the hands of somebody other than itself, is untenable. Of 
COur.se, if the first thesis of the Under-Secretary of State about the 
formation of parties were true of Indian conditions, then no one could 
seriously entertain the argument that the Federal scheme as embodied in 
the Government of India Act of 1935 should not be introduced merely 
because it would instal in power some party other than one’s own. 
The hint is clearly towards the Muslims, for it is they who feel that the 
establishment of this particular type of Federation would perpetuate the 
rule of a permanent communal Hindu majority at the centre which would 
even nullify wdiatever little power the Muslims wield in a few provinces. 
But one may ■well ask, is the proposition propounded by Lt.-Col. Muir- 
head really as simple as it appears to be? A slight inkling into the 
answer is to be found in his own words when he proceeds to remark that 
the “opinion most strongly expressed throughout the length and breadth 
of India was the antagonism between the Hindus and Muslims — an 
antagonism, which, I am led to believe, is much on the increase. This 
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antagonism seemed to go far beyond the grounds of mere religious 
feelings.” 

Let us .see wliat after all is rhe main concept on which the demo- 
cratic parliamentary system of Government is based. It i.s postulated on 
the idea of a sitiglc liomogenous and compact nationality. Docs this 
preliminary condition obtain in India? Even a casual observer can see 
for himself that the existence of a single nationality in India is a wish, a 
prcsumptioti at best a ligvire of speech, but nor a fact. Hence the 
difficulty in reconciling the facts on the ground of rhe false presumption. 
An Englishman speaking from his experience of the working of democracy 
in his own country and in other democratic countries of the West is 
bewildered to find why there should be such bitter and ruthless conflict 
between those in office and those in opposition. In other democratic 
countries, he finds that the fluctuation of majority into minority and vice 
versa is a thing of common occurence. It is a game of chance, of skill, of 
strategy. Why then, he very naturally asks the question, should the 
oppositions in India ho obsessed by the fact that they were in opposition 
and the other party was in power. It is because he has perhaps not been 
able to look beneath the surface and grasp the fact that the line of 
cleavage in this country is the pre.''’oncc of two distinct and mutually 
exclusive nationalities the one eternally homogenous but lacking effec- 
tive organisation, the other loose and ponderous but fast becoming 
organised and acquiring some .‘^ort of a self-consciousnc.ss. 

The formation of parties al.^o proceeds on the ground of this vital 
difference of nationalities — the Hindu and the Muslim — no matter what 
the labels of the parties may be. for the majority can always afford to 
assume a non-communal label. The parties arc not based on mere religi- 
ous differences as some arc apt to imagine. It is a deeper conflict — a 
clash of two separate national entities, one striving to dominate and if 
possible to absorb the other and the other struggling to save itself from 
annihilation, to maintain itself intact. In the German Press, it was recently 
stated that the trouble in India was really a ICultur Kamf — a cultural 
struggle ; one culture was struggling to acquire supremacy over the other. 
It is really surprising that what the Englishman is not able to perceive 
despite his long association with India, the German is quick to detect 
with his penetrating insight even from a distance. On the assumption 
that India is one nation, the situation as it stands really becomes inexpli- 
cable. Take India as two fundamentally different nations and the 
situation becomes obvious and the problem, y of solution. 
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The question now is why this tendency on the part of both those 
in office and those in opposition to assume that they would always 
remain in the same position. The answer is not far to seek. The partv 
in power is a different nation and has the ambition to dominate the other 

nation of 90 million people. These 90 million people — the Muslims 

are not concentrated in one locality or region, for then the problem 
would not have bristled with such difficulties. They are scattered far 
and wide all over the country, such that in seven provinces they are 
small minorities, in two they are slightly in majority and in two they 
hold substantial majorities. This being the case, it would be a misnomer 
to call the Muslims a minority in the sense in which the term is used in 
modem political parlance. Are the Muslims then a separate Nation? 

The 90 milKon Muslims, through their authoritative and representa- 
tive organisation, the All-India Muslim League, form the main block of 
opposition in the various provinces ruled by ministries which owe 
allegiance to an avowedly Hindu body — the Congress party. It is need- 
less to recapitulate how the Congress party which is dominated by a 
Brahmin oligarchy in the flush of power declared war on the Muslim 
League the moment it was assured of majorities in the various provincial 
Legislatures and refused to co-operate with the Muslim League party on 
anv terms. The Congtes with all its power and pelf launched upon a 
a special campaign of Muslim Mass Contact, which, had it not been 
thwarted in time by the h'luslim League, would have meant the virtual 
extinction of the Muslims as a political and cultural entiry in rhe country. 
But that contingency has been largely averred and the Muslims today are 
engaged in a desperate struggle for self-presen-ation. The Muslims 
have alwavs fought for the separate electorate. The natural corollary 
of separate electorate for Muslims is. that only a Muslim body has the 
riHit to seek the suffrage of Muslims and claim the righr, if it receives 
the 'mandate of the Muslim narionahty. to represent it in the legislature, 
ill the cabinet, in fact in aJl representative institutions established under 
the constitution. But this principle was completely ignored by the party 
in power, which, as over a year’s experience has shown, is exclusively 
Hindu in spirit and action. Any individual Muslim who was prepared to 
betrav his party overnight and sign the Congress pledge was appointed 
and passed off as a Muslim minister or a Muslim parliamentary secretary 
and of course, as a patriot and a nationalist. It is a sad reflection on 
British policy that even provincial Governors have been party to this 
fla<^rant violation of the letter and spirit of the constitution and the 
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instrument of instructions in so far as the protection of the 
legitimate rights of the Muslims are concerned. This state of affairs 
coupled with the aggressively anti-Muslim attitude of the Congress 
Ministries as disclosed by most of their measures and policies alarmed 
the Muslims and awakened in them the consciousness of the deep gulf of 
national cleavage, which in spite of all their efforts to patch it up, 
separated them from the Hindu majority. 

The Muslims who ruled this country for not less than eight hundred 
years, realize that they have all the requisite characteristics of a Nation, 
a nation fundamentally different from all other nations. They cannot 
willingly sacrifice their separate nationality at the altar of Hindu nationa- 
lism. Their idea of nationality is not based on identity of race or com- 
munity of economic interest or attachment to the geographical bounda- 
ries of a particular territory ; it rests on a definite life-outlook and a 
social polity. Islam is not a mere religion among religions, a scheme of 
salvation in the life hereafter or a matter of private relationship between 
the individual and his God. Islam is a social polity and a state-idea 
whose purposes cannot be fulfilled except through a corporate and 
well-ordered society. It is on this basis that the Muslims take their 
stand as a distinct political and social unit. They are deply conscious of 
their separate cultural characteristics -which have developed from their 
adherence to an all-embracing creed and certain moral principles govern- 
ing all aspects of life. It is this separate cultural characteristics which 
entitle them to claim for themselves the status of a separate nationality. 
They claim no more for themselves than the right of self-determination 
as a separate nationality. It is a truism that no nationality can exist as a 
distinct cultural entity unless it is possessed of political power. Politics 
is power. This has been proved not once but several times since the 
Great War and the Treaty of Versailles. Goodwill, love, and toleration 
can only .be demonstrated when a party has come into power. How 
attempts are made to annihilate a minority by subtle methods under the 
garb of democracy inspite of all constitutional guarantees, is instanced by 
Czechoslovakia ; the Sudeten-Germans would certainly have been swept 
away if it had not been for. the strong backing of a great power like 
Germany. 

In India the Muslims and Hindus, with their historical tradi- 
tions and their future aspirations, are two different nationalities. The 
most scientific view of nationality is that a People tvhen it develops, out of 
the consciousness of a Historical past and a fu ure destiny, the will to form 
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a slate becomes a nation. All the elements which comprise the historical 
and cultural traditions and the future aspirations of a nation are entirely 
different from each other in the case of the Muslims and Hindus. Each 
of them has a different 'world view’ and a different attitude towards life. 
The Muslim’s outlook on life is determined exclusively by his religion 
which embraces all aspects of life : \^hile the Hindu outlook on life is 
shaped by certain ‘discreet’ ideas which are absolutely incompatible with 
Islamic principles. To the Muslim, this world is a unity and his role in 
this world is self-affirmation and self-assertion with a view to establish- 
ing the supremacy of moral values derived from the oneness and great- 
ness of God ; the Hindu looks upon this world as ‘Maya’, illusion, and to 
his mind the highest form of life is either insensate hoarding of material 
goods or complete self-abnegation. Since there is want of belief in 
future destiny for the self, they devote themselves entirely to acquiring 
and coveting worldly goods and possessions believing that this world is 
all in all, or in the alternative they renounce the world altogether believ- 
ing that it is ‘Maya’ or illusion. Besides the religious beliefs, the sacred 
personalities and the religious personalities which the Muslims and 
Hindus revere are all different. Their conception of morality and moral 
laws arc opposed to each other. The Muslim conception of morality is 
based on the fundamental idea of responsibility for all actions. The idea 
of ‘necessity’ inherent in Hindu thought leaves no place for virtue be- 
cause the present life is necessarily determined by the previous existence 
according to law of Karma. Their legal systems and personal laws have 
nothing in common with each other, special marriage, divorce and 
inheritance laws. The Muslim law permits widow remarriage, the 
Hindu law prohibits it. The Muslim divorce law takes into considera- 
tion human weakness ; the Hindu law does not allow divorce under any 
circumstances. Under Muslim law, all descendants, wife, son, daughter 
and others get equitable shares ; under the Hindu law, the eldest son 
alone inherits to the exclusion of all others. The most marked diversity 
between the Muslims and Hindus is to be seen in their social systems 
The Hindu society is^ based on the rigid system of Varnashram, the 
four main castes with thousands of sub-castes. The castes are rigid and 
immutable and even in this twentieth century of enlightenment and pro- 
gress, the world sees the strange sight of eight crores of people, the 
original inhabitants of this country, branded as ‘untouchables' and condem- 
ned to a life of perpetual serfdom and treated worse than animals. The 
Muslims form a fratenity irrespective of family, wealth or rank. Their 
sentiments of brotherhood, the like of which the world has yet to find, 
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springs from their belief in one God, one Prophet, one Book of Guid- 
ance in all aspects of life. The modern man of the West would be 
astonished to hear that men of different castes in the Hindu society can- 
not even cat together at the same table, leave alone the Muslims who 
arc looked upon as Mlcchas-impurc. The exclusive and separatist 
attitude of Hindus prevents any social intercourse between the Muslims 
and Hindus developing. Similarly the Muslims and Hindus follow 
entirely different scales of values. The sense of values is directly trace- 
able to their respective world-views. The Muslim values money only 
in so far as it subserves the material needs of life which are always sub- 
jects to moral ends. To the Hindu, the acquiring and hoarding of money 
is the main value in life. The Hindu regards the cow as sacred and 
worships it as a deity. They also use cow dung and urine as sacred 
materials for purposes of purification. They insist on cow-protection 
even at the sacrifice of human lives and spend vast sums of money over 
it. The Muslims value the cow only as a means in the service of human 
comfort. The question of cow-protection often leads to riots. This 
difference in the sense of values is noticeable in all aspects of life. 

The chief argument for the Western brand of nationalism is that 
economic questions know no distinction of Muslim and Hindu. This is 
again a superficial and false view to take. The economic principles and 
even economic needs and interests of Muslims and Hindus are different. 
The various trades, professions, callings and services have become divided 
on the lines of Muslims and Hindus and even among Hindus there are 
such divisions on the basis of castes and sub-castes. The requirements 
of Muslims in respect of housing, food, clothing, ceremonies, religious 
rites, modes of living and entertainment, social and persona] obligations 
are distinct from those of the Hindus. The large majority of Muslims 
consists of peasants, labourers, petty traders or men in services and some 
liberal professions. Muslims are heavily in debt. The Hindus command 
all positions of power and pelf, trade, commerce, industry and high posts. 
They are also bankers and moneylenders. Naturally the economic 
interests of Hindus and Muslims conflict at every point. The idea of 
human equality is foreign to the Hindu Mind Not only does the 
difference of caste tend to deny the equality of man but the Hindu joint 
family system and law of inheritance promote inequalities and capitalism. 
For example, when a Hindu dies, his eldest son inherits the whole pro- 
perty and rest of the family receive bare maintenance allowance and are 
compelled to live together as one family. The Muslim law of inheritance 
is based on the principle of Islamic brother-hood and consequently every 
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member of the family is able to lend a self-respecting existence. 
Accumulation of wealth in a single hand is made impossible. As regards 
economic principles, Islam strictly prohibits and giving and g takin 
interest, hoarding, monopoly, speculation, cornering, and all other money- 
grabing tactics which lead to capitalism, the pelf and luxury of a few and 
the misery of vast numbers of the common people ; the Hindu society 
takes no exception to these practices. In fact, all the economic bourses, 
the bloated usurers, industrial magnates and capitalists in the country are 
all Hindus. Thus there is a definite breach in the economic interests 
and principles of Hindus and Muslims. 

History pla5's a very important part in the growth of nations. It 
is from their historical past and their illustrious forbears that nations, 
derive inspiration for building up a great future. The Muslims have a 
different historical heritage, different heroes and different memories of 
defeats and victories from the Hindus. Already the Hindus have begun 
to revive and idolise the memory of those very personages in Indian 
history who were notorious for their hatred and enmity towards Muslims, 
for instance Shivaji and Rana Pratap. 

Another controversial question which has come to the fore is the 
language problem. Till a few years ago, Urdu was considered the 
common language of different nationalities of the country. Urdu came 
into existence as a result of the mutual intercourse of Muslims and 
Hindus and the interaction of different languages, Arabic, Persian, 
Sanskrit and Turkish in the days of Moghul kings. At one time, Hindus 
also cooperated in promoting the growth of Urdu language and literature 
The Muslims would fain share the Urdu language with the Hindus.- 
But ever since the reorientation in the political policy of the Hindus 
leading to the designs of Hindu Raj, Urdu has been given the go-by 
and attempts are being made to force Sanskritized Hindi, which most 
Hindus themselves do not understand, in the whole country. Sometimes 
the term Hindustani is used to conceal the real intention of propagating 
Hindi. Sometime back, attempts were made to change the name of 
Urdu itself into Hindustani, so that the next step of obliterating Urdu 
altogether and installing Hindi in its place may become easier. But the 
Muslims saw through the ruse, and resisted the attempt. The Congress 
leaders specially Mr. Gandhi, the real moving spirit of the Congress, 
make no secret of their avowed intention to make Sanskritized Hindi 
the language of the country. It is quite in keeping with the dreams of 

Hindu Raj. 
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Therefore the Muslims naturally apprehend that the eclipse of 
Urdu would mean a great blow to their separate national identity. For, 
language is a powerful factor in the building up of a nationality ; it is 
the real repository of a people’s historical heritage, traditions and contri- 
bution to world civilization ; it is the mirror of a people’s mind, its 
thought, its culture and aspirations. Thus the question of protection 
of Urdu has become part of the Muslim national problem. 


Intimately allied with the question of language is the educational 
problem. Before the advent of provincial autonomy, the educational 
policy was entirelj'- in the hands of the British. That policy closely 
followed the lines laid down by Lord Macaulay — namely the Indians 
should be given English education in such a way that in course of 
time a generation of Indians may grow up which though Indian in colour 
and race would be thoroughly Westernised in thought and outlook and 
would serve to carry on the British administrative machinery. The 
policy did succeed to a great extent. But since the passing of a limited 
amount of power into the hands of the Hindu majority, attempts are 
being made to remould the educational system, particularly in the 
primary stages, to subserve the central aim of Hindu Raj. To that end, 
a scheme of primary education, known as the Wardha scheme of edu- 
cation, has been evolved under the guiding genius of Mr. Gandhi. The 
scheme has a definite political motive behind it — namely the obliteration 
of Muslim culture by subtle methods and preparation of a generation 
which will cease to be Muslim in thought, character and action. The 
scheme is based on two basic ideas — the doctrine of ahimsa (non-defence) 
and the ideal of territorial nationalism. Both cut at the root of the 
fundamental beliefs of the Muslims. They reject the doctrine of ahimsa 
(non-defence) for their religion enjoins on them the duty to fight in the 
cause of righteousness and against evil when and wherever necessary. 


The insistence on the doctrine of ahimsa is only meant to root out 
from the Muslim youths their martial spirit and traditions. Even the 
question of food is taken into consideration ; the scheme contemplates 
making common food which means vegetarian food compulsory for 
all children. Muslims are a vinie race being meat-eaters; it is sought 
to rob them of their vinhO' by ad ct „ their younger generation to 
r j principle of territorial nationalism 

vegetarian . Muslim view of nationalism which is based on a 

militates against rte on life rather than allegiance to a 

philosophy of sociOT ^j„phasis laid on nationalism in the scheme 

territorial boundary. 
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subjected to sj'stematic persecution, tyranny and oppression in Congress 
governed provinces is a long and painful story. In certain parts of the 
country, unspeakable atrocities have been perpetrated on poor and 
defenceless Muslims but the Congress governments of the localities took 
no steps to bring the offenders to book. (A full and graphic account of 
injustices and tyrannies inflicted on Muslims in Congress governed pro- 
vinces is to be found in the Pirpur Report published by the All-India 
Muslim League). In many remote villages, the Muslims live in constant 
dread of their lives and honour. They dare not perform cow-sacrifice or 
even call Azan (call to prayer). Civil liberties for which Congressmen 
used to cry their throats hoarse before they came into office are not 
meant for Muslims. Their meetings are spied upon, their freedom to 
hold meetings, to take out processions or perform cow-sacrifice as a 
religious rite, is often circumscribed by the promulgation of orders under 
Section 144 Cr. P. C. The exercise of civil and religious rights by 
Muslims has been made conditional on ‘custom’ and ‘law and order’. And 
who is to judge whether ‘custom’ and the exigencies of ‘law and order’ 
allow the exercise of civil and religious rights ? It is the Congressmen 
and their subordinate officials. The morale and prestige of district 
officials have been impaired, for they have been directed to act in 
consultation with local Congressmen. The officials therefore cannot act 
with independence and impartiality. The Congressmen and even Hindu 
officials are behaving as if Hindu Raj has already been established. 
Even the dispensation of justice in law-courts is interfered with. There 
have been many cases recently of Congressmen trying to influence 
descisions of the law-courts and of Congress ministries overriding the 
decisions of High Courts. The Urdu press is being gagged, for it is the 
only press which dares to criticize the Congress governments. Judiciary 
has not been separated from executive, consequently impartial adminis- 
tration of justice is not assured. 

Most departments and services of the government are almost 
entirely manned and officered by Hindus. Of course, this a legacy of 
pre-Reform days. But the position has become worse since the assump- 
tion of office by the Congress. The demand of Muslims for adequate 
representation . in services and in promotion to higher posts is ignored. 
Muslims are being gradually squeezed out of key positions. Muslim 
schools, maktabs and charitable institutions receive no encouragement 
from Congress Governments. The policy on the other hand is to exter- 
minate them gradually. 

f 
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Even economic measures are so devised and manipulated as to ] 
the Muslims financially. Muslims are sedulously excluded from t 
l)cncfits of social welfare schemes. This is the doing of even the so-call 
socialists. Heavy taxes are levied on such trades as are in the han 
of Muslims. The execution of all beneficent schemes is in the han 
of Hindu officials who sec to it that the Muslims get no share in t 
benefits. Congressmen feel no scruple of shame in opposing the Tcoan 
Bill of the Bengal government because most of the landlords, there, a 
Hindus, and the peasants, Muslims. But in the U. P. they insist on ; 
ill-conccivcd and crooked tenancy law to persecute the landlords, i 
matter whether it would do real good to peasants or not, for t 
Muslims have some share in land-ownership. In the Punjab, the Congre 
vehemently opposed the Agrarian Bills and went to the extent of callii 
them Black Bills, for they would benefit the agricultural classes ai 
other people suffering under heavy burden of debts, because themone 
grasping usurers are Hindus. But in Bihar, where Hindu Landlords a 
strong, the Congress readily entered into a compromise with them ov 
the tenancy question. Moreover, the Congress does not move a fing 
to touch the money-lenders, the middle-men in various trades and tl 
millowncrs who are the real blood-suckers of the poor masses, for tlr 
arc all Hindus. While so much anxiety is displayed to promote tl 
interests of the peasants, practically nothing is done to improve the 1 
of the labourers. The reason is obvious. Peasants are far larger 
number and it is to their strength and support that the Congress ow 
its position ; the labourers are fewer in number and work under Hint 
capitalists. Instances can be multiplied but it would be so irksom 
It is clear that there is no uniformity of principle in the Congress poli( 
which is only determined by the consideration of Hindu domination. 

It is on the ground of these vital national differences that partii 
in India have grown up. Circumstanced as they are, it is but natur 
that the Muslims should find themselves in a perpetual minority in tl 
majority of provinces under the democratic parliamentary system ( 
Government. The position would have been a little easier for at leai 
some time if the Hindu majority had taken a large view of the situatio 
and entered into some sort of understanding with the Muslim minorit; 
But all hopes of a rapproachment were dashed to the ground when tb 
Congress representing the Hindus refused to acknowledge the stati 
f the All-India Muslim League as the authoritative and representativ 
anisation of the Muslims of India. The Congress arrogates to itse 
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the right to represent the whole of India and denies the existence of 
anything like a distinct Muslim nationality. Naturally this state of 
affairs is inconceivable for the British people, for the ideal before them 
is Nation on a geographical and economic basis. All other values and 
interests are minor issues as compared with this central idea. The mode 
of approach to the National-Political Ideal is common. Differences arise 
only with regard to those values which are the private concerns of the 
individual. These interests arc served sometimes by joining or voting 
for one political party, sometimes by organizing parties on other lines. 

What is therefore, the solution of the Indian Problem? 

Parliamentary democracy as it is being tried in the provinces 
cannot work with success, much less the proposed federation. The 
present state of unrelenting tension and strife may lead to civil war 
which it behoves every one of us to avoid as far as we can. The present 
constitution under which all decisions are made by the counting of 
noses has placed power into the hands of a communal Hindu Majority 
which cannot be altered by any constitutional means. Its exclusive and 
domineering policy is a source of constant irritation and alarm to the 
minority which feels that under the present order of things which is 
backed by British power; it has no chance of obtaining any share in 
political power. Without effective political power, the Muslims would 
cease to exist as a separate national and cultural unit. In sheer despera- 
tion, the Muslims may in course of time be driven to precipitate action 
which would prove disastrous to all concerned. The only way out of the 
impasse therefore seems to be to divide India into two federations — 
fereration of Muslim majority provinces and states and another of Hindu 
majority provinces and states. The relations between the two federations 
should be regulated by a voluntary treaty of alliance as between two 
sovereign states. There should also be provision for mutual exchange 
of population and reciprocal safeguards for the minorities living in each 
federation. The creation of two such federations is quite feasible 
and would be in the best interests of both Muslims, and Hindus. 

k 

3 

It appears that the federal scheme embodied in the Government 
of India Act of 1935 is again going to be thrown into the melting pot. 
The situation is pregnant with far-reaching possibilities. The Muslims 
occupy a strategic position in the fluid and fast changing situation. 
Is it not time that they ca ne out with a positive demand for a separate 
Muslim federation ? 



Viceroy’s Statement 

Dated the »Sth August 1940 

India s anxiety, at this moment of critical importance, in the world 
strujijdc against tyranny and aggression, to contribute to the full to the 
coninion cause, and to the triumph of our common ideals, is manifest- 
She has already made a mighty contribution. She is anxious to make a 
greater contribution .still. 

"Hi.s Majesty’ ’s Government are deeply concerned that tltat unity 
of national purpo.se in India, whicii would enable her to do so. should be 
achieved at as early a moment as possible. They feel that some further 
statement of their intentions may help to promote that unity. In that 
hope they have autiioriscd me to make the present statement. 

"Last October His Majesty's Government again made it clear that 
Dominion Status was their objective of India. They added that they 
were ready to authorise the expansion of the Governor-General’s 
Council to include a certain number of representatives of poltical parties, 
and they proposed the establishment of a consultative Committee. 

"In order to facilitate harmonious co-operation, it was obvious 
that some measure of agreement in the provinces, between the major 
parties, was a desirable pre-requiste to their joint collaboration at the 
Centre. Such an agreement was unfortunately not reached, and, in the 
circumstances, no progress was then possible, 

"During the earlier part of this year, 1 continued ray efforts to 
bring the political parties together. In these last few weeks I again 
entered into conversations with prominent political personages in British 
India and the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the results of which 
have been reported to His Majesty’s Government. 

"His Majesty’s Government have seen also the resolutions passed 
by the Congress Working Committee, the Muslim League and the Hindu 

Mahasabha. 

"It is clear that the earlier differences which had prevented the 
achievement of national unity remain unbridged. Deeply as His 



Majesty's (u'veriunetit rejtrot this, they do not fed that they should any 
lonijer. heeause oi tliese differonees, postpone the expansion of the 
Govontor-Getteral's C'ovtneil. and tlte esiahlishinent of a body wliich will 
mote closi-ly associate Indiati public opinion with the conduct of the war 
by the Cential Govettunent. 

"They have authorised me acctudiniily to invite a certain number 
of tepresentative Itulians i*’ join my ICxectitive Council. They have 
authotised me further, to establish a War Advisory Council which would 
contain tepresettt.’ttvcs of the Indiatt st.ites. and of other interests in the 
natii'md life t'f Imii.i as a wlude. 

"The c<nnersations which have takeit place, and the resolutions 
ot the bodies wb.icit I have itist mentiotted. make it clear, however, that 
there is still, m certain quartets, dotrbt as to tire intentions of His 
Majesty's (Tn-ernment for tiie constitttiional future of htdia, and that 
there is donht, too. ns to whether the i^osition of the minorities, 
whether politieal or reliiliorrs. is sitfircienily safe.Uuardeil in relation to 
any constittuii>rtal chan.co. by the assurance already jdven. 

"There are two main points which have emoriJed. On those 
two points His Majesty's Cover rmieni now desire me to make their 
position clear. 

"The firsr is as to the position of Minorities, in relation to any 
future constitutional scheme. It has already been made clear that my 
declaration of last October does not exclude the examination of any 
part, either of the Act of 1935. or of the policy and plans on which it 
is based. 

"His Majesty's Government’s concern, that full weight should be 
given to the views of the minorities in any revision, has also been 
brough out. That remains the position of His Majesty’s Government. 
It goes without saying that they could not contemplate the transfer of 
their present responsibilities, for the peace and welfare of India, to any 
system of Government whose authority is directlj' denied by large and 
powerful elements in India’s national life. 

"Nor could they he parlies to the coercion of such elements into 
submission to such a Government. 

“The second point of general interest is the machinery for build- 
ing, within the British Commonwealth of Nations, a new constitutional 
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''chcmc, when the time come''. There lu<; been very btronj' insistence 
fh.u till' fr.immjl of that scheme should he primarily the responsibility of 
Indnti'' tliemselves, and ''hould orij’inate from Indian conceptions of the 
'-ocnl. economic and political stiucture of Indian life. 

Hi'' MajO''tv’s Government are in sympatliy with that desire, and 
u ish to see It p.iveii the fullest practical expression, subject to the due 
fulfilment of the obliiiations, with Great Britain's long connection with 
India h is imposed upon her, and for which Hi'' Majesty’s Government 
c innot dtve''t thcm''clves of the responsibility 

"It Is clear that .i moment when the Commonwealth is engaged 
in strm'gle for cMstence is not one in which fundamental constitutional 
issues can be decisively resolved, but His Majesty's Government autho- 
rise me to declare that they will most readily absent to the setting up. 
.iJter the conclusion of the war. with the le isr po':sible dclav. of a body, 
representative of the principle elements m India's national life, m order 
to devise the frameworh ot the new constitution, and they will lend 
every aid in their psiwer to hasten the decision on all rclcvent matters 
to the utmost degree 

• Mo anwhile they will welcome and promote, in anv way possible, 
every sincere and practical step that may be taken, by representative 
Indi.ins themselves, to reach .1 basis of friendly agreement, firstly on the 
lorm which tiie post-war representative body should take, secondly upon 
ihe principles and outlines of the constitution itself 

■‘Tiiey crust, howevei. that tor the period ot the war (with the 
Central Government reconstituted and strengthened in the manner I 
have dcsciihed and with the help of the War Advisory Council), all 
pirties communities and interests will combine and co-operate m making 
/notable Indian contribution to the victory of the world cause which 

)s at stake. 

“Moreover, they hope that in this process, new bonds ot union and 
ndcrstandmg will emerge and thus pave the way towards the attainment 
1* India of that free and equal pattnership in the British Commonwealth 
winch remains the proclaimed and accepted goal of the Imperial Crown 
anrJf the British Parliament. 



Mr. .-\mcrv. on India’s PoHiioal Coal 


Reported in Indivi v'U Au^ust> lo. UMd 


Mr. Amcry said ; "I i'.ope t mav el.uni t!\e \i\vinU;vM\ee v't l!\y 
Hol:^o tin’s cver.ino,. not ('nly I'Os'ausn tins is tlu' tn.st nine a(iei a K\in; 
interval oi years tlnu 1 have spoken at this bo\. Inn aKv' ln\ aina' \'t ilu' 
importance and diliienlty of tlie suhieet with which 1 have tv' vlv'ak I'v' 
keep oneV balance steadily alonp a knite-ede.e ot ice in tlu' Inch Alps p> 
a much easier task than treadinp. one’s way witiu'iit snnnhhnii tvi v'Uvmiv v' 
through the intricate pitfall-stiewn mare t't tlu- piesent liuhaii stiUtUU'ii, 

"So I trust rh.ir ineinheis, betme ihev entei opi'ii a di-t iissioii oi 
the important statement issued by the \'iceiov last Wv-eK, will bv'itl 
patiently with me while 1 endeavour to say ••oinel hiii)’. iihoui (he hm Iv 
ijround of the political conttovei.sy and ilt-mllock which Inn. led up in 
that statement. For, I think it is only in thai wav ilnii ilu- lull »i||iu|i 
cance and purport of Lord Linlithgow's initialive and ol the det iMimi itl 
His Majc.sty’s Governmcni in this matter can he iiphilv iiinlei t.iunil 

"Five years have iiassod since the pa .- .ulc ol ilm ( lovni umeiil o( 
India Act. Tiiat measure, tiic fi nil ol a Ion;', ;fiin>. of < otiimjo.idii mnl 
conferences as well as many siirrmp, (Icbjiin' , n-pif-niili-il n i cmni I'ahin 
effort of constructive statesmanship fill tin- pan ol iliit) 1 (oiim- .'d (at 
as the provincial part of the Act if, roiuniund, ii (u (•■.cnl Iv Mimr iii|o 
operation and is still bcin;' worknd miccc- -.fully lu fou; oiu of (Im 
eleven provinces. 


Difficulties Involved 


"It it is temporarily su-pemlnd 
been due to any faihare on the part of 
out the responsibilities entru ted to ‘ 
them and the provincial Governor, or 


purely- extraneo'J: 
moment. 


causi 
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<Tn open question. What is certain is that the delays inevolved, inevitable 
ns they may have been, linve afforded occasion for the development of 
a volume of adverse criticism and opposition, in tlie face of which their 
enforcement could no longer serve the purpose for which they were 
originally devised. What is, however, essential to keep in mind is that 
this of-position comes from different quarters and, indeed, is based on 
opposite reasons. 

The constitutional deadlock in India is not so mucii between His 
Majesty s Government and a consentient Indian opposition as between 
the main elements in India’s own national life. It can therefore, only 
be re-solved nor by the relatively easy method of a bilateral agreement 
between His Majesty's Governmant and representatives of India, but 
by the much more difficult method of a multilateral agreement, in which 
His Majesty’s Government is only one of the parties concerned. 

"There is first of all the Indian National Congress. Its leaders 
have repudiated the Act of 1935 in its federal aspect as a denial both 
of India’s right to immediate complete independence and of the principles 
of democracy. It is in pursuance of that repudiation, because India’s 
consent was not formally invited before she was committed to war, that 
they called out the Congress ministries in the provinces. Their demand 
has been that India’s independence should be recognised forthwith and 
that the Indians should devise their own constitution in a constituent 
assembly elected by univer.cal adult suffrage over all India, including 
territories of the Indian Princes. 

"In the last few weeks, they have declared their willingness in the 
meantime to join in the war effort through a national government com- 
manding the confidence of the elected Assembly. The Congress leaders 
arc men inspired by an ardent national patriotism. They have built up a 
remarkable organisation, far the most efficient political machine in India, 
of which they arc justly proud. They have striven to make that 
organisation national and all-cmbracing. 

“If only they had succeeded, if the Congress could, in fact, speak 
as it professes to speak for all the main elements in India’s national life^ 
then however advanced their demands, our problem would have been 
in many respects fat easier than it is today. 

“It is true that they are numerical!}’- the largest single party in 
British India. But their claim, in virtue of that fact, to speak for India 
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is utterly dcnici by vor>- unrorreu: olontonts ru India's comnU'x uativ'ual 
life. These orlier elements assert their rbeht to> be Vv\eai\u\h not as rav'ie 
numerical minorities but as separate constituent taetors in any tutnu' 
Indian policy, entitled to be treated as such, in any disevissions hn' the 
shapinjl of India’s future constitution. 


Muslims' Position 

“The foremost among rltese elements, stands the great Muslun 
community, of ninety million strong and cotistituting a inajority both in 
North-Western and Nort-Eastorn India, hut seattrered ns a tninovity 
over the whole sub-continent. In religious atul social outlook, in histoiie 
tradition and culture, the difference between them and their llitnht 
fellow-countrymen goes as deep, if not deeper, than any .similar 
difference in Europe. That need not and does not, luevent jdeasant 
social intercourse or fruitful political co-operation. It has mit, in fact, 
prevented individual Muslims taking an active jtart in the work of tlu' 
Congress Party. 

"But, as a body, the Muslims have stooil aloof. 1'heir iiiianel with 
the scheme of the existing Act is not that it fails to give that eleiii 
majority rule which the Congress asks for, hut that it would give too 
great powers to a Hindu majority at the Centre. They will have nolhing 
to do with a constitution framed hy a constituent assembly elect ml hy a 
majority vote in geographical constituencies. They claim the rig, hi in any 
constitutional discussions to be regarded as'an entity and are determim'd 
only to accept a constitution whose actual sinicitite will (a'ciiir iln'ir 
position as an entity against the operation.s of a nmiv luimoricui niiijnrily, 

“The same, though in a lesser degree peihnps, applii's lo (he g.real 
body of what are known as the Scheduled Ck'i.sle,'), who feel, in apile fd 
Mr. Gandhi’s earnest endeavours on their behalf, llial as e,onimiini(y 
they stand outside the main body of Hindu commnniiy v/liicli is repre- 
sented by the Congre.ss. 


Princes’ Objections 

“The Indian Princes again, v/ith territories covering a third of all 
India and including nearly a quarter of its popula.rion. constitute anofftor 
entity or group of entities v/hich refuses to be assiimlated to ti)e rirnpje 
democratic formula propounded by the Congress. ^ i ney object to the 
existing scheme as interfering too greatly v/itb tn^r ^ 
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depends the preservation of all her ideals and the fulfilment of all her 
aspirations. 


“It is in this atmosphere that the Viceroy felt that the moment had 
come for an initiative which should at the same time enlist all elements 
of political leadership in India behind her war effort, and also make, 
at any rate, a beginning in breaking down the existing political deadlock 
and so pave the way towards an early achievement of that goal of free 
and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth which, to quote 
the concluding words of his statement, is the proclaimed and accepted 
goal of the Imperial Crown and of the British Parliament. 

Representative Members 

“The immediate offer contained in the Viceory’s statement is that 
of an expansion of his Executive Council as Governor-General so as to 
include in it leading members of all political parties as well as the 
establishment of a wider War Advisory Council on an all-India basis, 
associating with the conduct of the war representative of the Indian 
States and of other interests in the national life of India as a whole. 

“The enlarged Executive Council will, of course, under the existing 
constitution, still be responsible to the Governor-General and cannot be 
responsible in the strict constitutional sense to the legislature. The 
Congress have asked that a provisional national government should be 
constituted at the Centre, which though formed as a transitory measure 
should be such as to command the confidence of all elected elements in 
the Central Legislature. 

“In inviting a certain number of representative Indians to join his 
Council, the Viceroy will naturally take appropriate steps to ensure that 
the new members do in fact reflect opinion of the parties from which 
they are chosen. If, however, the Congress claim is that the members 
of the Viceroy’s Council should be dependent on the support of elected 
members of the legislature, it is in fact a demand for changing the whole 
basis of the Indian Government in the middle of the war. 

Whole Issue Raised Again 

“More than that, if the House has followed the analysis I have 
attempted to give of the attitude of the different elements in India to 
the constitutional problem, it will realise that. 
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It is a demand which really raised the wliole unresolved constitu- 
tional issue and pre-judges it in the sense favovircd by the Congress and 
rejected by the minorities. 

There can be no agreement on a Government responsible to the 
legislature until there is agreement upon the nature of the legislature 
and upon the whole structure of the constitution. 

"The Viceroy’s offer, on the other hand, presents to the Indian 
lead er.s an opportunity of taking an effective and important part in the 
government of India and bringing their influence to bear on the conduct 
of the war without prejudice to their several positions. They will have 
committed themselves to nothing c.xccpt working together in the present 
emergency for the safety and good of India and for the common cause 
in which they all believed, 

"In spite of the discouraging attitude shown in Congress quarters, 
I still hope that they will all be willing to take their part. If that should, 
unfortunately, not prove to be the ease. Lord Linlithgow will, of course, 
still go ahead prepared to work with those who will work with him and 
with each other. 

No Inferior Position In Commonwealth 

"Tiic Viceroy’s immediate offer docs not, however, stand by itself. 
His initiative have been concerned, as I said just now, not only with 
India’s fuller participation in the actual present war effort, but also 
with paving the way towards a speedier attainment of the goal at which 
we arc aiming. 

"Mav I say a word about that goal. Dominion Status, as it has 
commonly been described, or as I prefer to describe it, a free and equal 
partnership in the British Commonwealth. It is not, as is so often im- 
plied when Dominion Status is contrasted will full independence, an 
inferior or dependent status. The status in the Commonwealth of the 
Dominions— or of this country for that matter, for our status is the 
same though not perhaps our stature— is indeed superior to that of 
nations that perforce stand alone. 

“How many so-called independent nations are really free to live 
their own lives as they will, even when they are not directly overrun or 
dismembered by more powerful neighbours ? We of the British Com- 



monwcakh enjoy somethin more. We enjoy the security, the prospe- 
rity, the friendship and. I would add. the enhanced dignity in the eyes of 
the world which come to each of us as a result of our free and equal 
association. 

“There is no higher status in the world than that, and that is 
the status which we have declared to be the goal of our policy in India. 

“Our declarations, however, have apparently still led in certain 
quarters doubt as to the sincerity of our purpose and have raised, not 
unnaturally, the question both of the time when and the methods by 
which we mean to fulfil tliem. It is to that question that the Viceroy, 
with 'the full approval of His Majesty's Government, has now given an 
answer which marks. I think, a notable step forward on the path to the 
accepted goal. 

“May I quote here the most significant passage in the Viceroy’s 
statement:— ‘There has been very strong insistence that the framing of 
that scheme’ — that is the new constitutional scheme for India — should 
be primarily the responsibility of the Indians themselves and should 
originate from Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political 
structure of Indian life. His Majesty’s Government arc in sympathy with 
that desire and wish to see it given the fullest practical expression, 
subject to the due fulfilment of the obligations which Great Britain’s 
long connection with India has imposed on her and for which His 
Majesty’s Government cannot divest themselves of responsibility’. 

“The recognition of these obligations is not an impairment of status 
but only a recognition of facts, historic or geographical, which differen- 
tiate the present position of India from that of other Dominions. As the 
late Lord Balfour pointed out in his remarkable exposition of the nature 
of British Commonwealth relations in the constitutional report of the 
Imperial Conference of 1926, ‘the principles of equality and similarity 
appropriate to status do not universally extend to function’, and he 
instanced, in particular, the functions of defence and foreign policy. 

A Difference 

“It is in respect of these, for example, that the position of India, 
both in virtue of her historic, military organisation and of her geogra- 
phical position, differs from that of the Dominions. But the difference 
that arises from these and similar obligations is one of degree and not of 
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kind. For in the case of every Dominion, there has always been some 
measure of adjustment, formal or informal, to British obligations. 
Subject to these matters, the desire of His Majesty’s Government is that 
the new Constitution of India should be devised by the Indians for 
•themselves and should — may I quote the words again — ‘originate from 
Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political structure of 
Indian life.’ 

“That task is to be undertaken with the least possible delay after 
the war by. a body representative of the principal elements in India’s 
national life. That means a body constituted in agreement between 
the representatives of the elements. It does not mean a body set up on 
lines which may commend themselves to one particular element, how- 
ever influential, but may be regarded as wholly unacceptable to the 
minority elements. 

“His Majesty’s Government have made it clear that they could not 
contemplate the transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace 
and welfare of India to any system of government whose authority is 
directly denied by large and powerful elements in India’s national life. 
In this matter, too, there is no departure from the principles which have 
governed the coming into existence of every Dominion constitution. In 
every case in the Dominions, there has been antecedent agreement, not 
only between the geographical units but also between the main racial 

elements English and French in Canada, British and Boer in South 

Africa — both as to the method of framing the constitution and as to the 
constitution itself. 

“Agreement, consent, is indeed the foundation of all free govern- 
ment of all true democracy. Decision by majority is not so much of the 
essence of democracy as a practical convenience, which presupposes for 
its proper working an antecedent general consent to the constitution 
itself It has, indeed, in most federal constitutions been limited in 
various ways in order to safeguard the separate interests of the federating 

elements. 

“To describe the need for such agreement as a veto on constitu- 

1 is I think, to do an injustice to the patriotism and sense 

tionai progieaa i 

. of those concerned. Agreement means not veto by any 

of responsiDuit^ '-’j- • . t j- 

ts but compromise, and willingness to compromise in India, as 
„ 1-5 an essential test of the sense of resposibility on which 

elsewhere, , r j 

free government must be based. 
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“On the other hand, within the limitations imposed by the necessity 
of securing agreement, the whole constitutional field is open to re-exami- 
nation. It may, indeed, prove to be the case that it is by entirely novel 
departures from the existing scheme, whether in the relation of the 
Centre to the provinces or to the States or in the methods of election 
and representation, that an agreement can be reached which is unattain- 
able within the framework of the existing Act, based as it is on the 
traditions of India’s administrative past and on our customary British 
constitutional conceptions. 

Date of Reforms 

“So much for the question of method. There is the question no 
less insistently asked as to the date. Here the answer given by the 
statement is alo clear. The decisive resolution of these great constitu- 
tional issues, the actual setting up of a new system of government, cannot 
come at a moment when we are all engaged in a desperate struggle for 
existence. 


“How soon it can come after the war is essentially in India’s own 
hands. The experience of every Dominion has shown that these funda- 
mental issues are not lightly or speedily settled. What I have told the 
House of the complexity and difficulty of India’s peculiar problems 
does not suggest that her experience in this respect will be essentially 
different from that of others. 


“There is always an immense amount of preliminary discussion, 
inquiry and negotiation which has to be got through before the real 
decisive meetings take place. There is absolutely no reason why any of 
this indispensable preliminary work should wait for the end of the war. 
The more completely and thoroughly it is done 
reached now as to the form of the post-war representative 
the methods and procedure by which wc should arrive more 

and as to the principles and outlines of the constitution it 
speedily can everything be settled after the war is over 


concerned, they have 

“So far as His Majesty’s Government 5 uch preliminary 

offered to welcome and promote in any way ,, promised to lend 
friendly discussion and investigation an ^2/ relevant matters 

every aid in their power to hasten decis 
when it comes to the subsequent task o / 



They can do no more. The responsibility for securin^U a speedy as well 
as satisfactory result rests upon the Indians themselves. 

I submit that the Viceroy’s initiative represents a sincere effort 
on our part to make such contribution as we can towards the smooth and 
speedy attainment of the desiretl {toal. Others must also make their 
contributiem. No one element or party can hope t(> ^’et all that it wants, 
or at least to jlet all at once. If we ajiree upon the end, let us all work 
for it with sympathy, understanding:, patience and goodwill towards each 
other. That at any rate is the spirit in which l-Iis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are resolved to persevere in the carrying: out of the policy which 
they have now defined. So far, we in this country are concerned, we 
have every reason to be proud of what we have contributed in the past 
to the history and to the life of India. 

“But 1. at any rate, believe with Lord Macaulay that the proudest 
day of our history will be the day when we see India joining, a free and 
willing partner, in the brotherhood of the British peoples. As for India 
she will give, I know, her effective answer to tyranny and aggression in 
the field of war. But she can give an even more conclusive answer in 
the field of constructive statesmanship. 

“In a world threatened by all the evil forces of hatred and destruc- 
tion, of partisan and racial intolerance, there could be no more hopeful 
portent, no more assured omen of the ultimate victory of our cause, 
than that the leaders of India’s millions should in peaceful agreement 
resolve not only their own perplexing discords but also afford yet one 
futher example within our British Commonwealth of the power of 
goodwill to reconcile freedom and unity and through our Commonwealth 
to bridge the agelong gulf between Lurope and Asia. Then indeed could 
we say with justice that the dawn of a better day for the world 
was heralded in the East.’’ 
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classes of Muslims. They believe in the equality of all before law and 
recognise no distinction between one Muslim and another on the basis 
of birth and blood. 


Social Gathering 

Such indeed is the divergence in the social systems of the two 
communities that on occasions of common social gathering when those 
differences are expected to be minimised, they present themselves in 
more striking forms. A Muslim attending a Hindu public dinner or 
party will miss badly, things suited to his taste and will find most of 
the dishes prepared according to Hindu practice. In a railway, journey, 
when opportunities of contact are of daily occurrence, the question of 
food and drink still divides the Hindu from the Muslim. In cities, in 
building a new house or taking an old one on rent, a Hindu will more 
readily see the company of a Hindu neighbour. In fact in ‘every walk 
of life, a Muslim is more welcome to a Muslim and a Hindu to a Hindu. 

Real Solution of the Problem 

In' view of this conflict of interest in the political, economic and 
social field, besides that of religion it is not an easy task to reconcile 
the interests of a Muslim to those of Hindu nationalism which aims 
at the possession of supreme control of all political power of India. 
Protection of religion, language and culture is out of the question where 
a minority can be easily converted into a permanent majority by a 
readjustment of geographical frontiers. 

Undoubtedly, the Muslims in Hindu-majority provinces are a 
real minority and have no other alternative but to accept Congress 
assurances of good will for their future but they are not bound by any 
such consideration to leave their ultimate political and economic interests 
in provinces where they are a majority, to the mercy of a hostile Hindu 
majority at the Centre. 


Muslim Opposition to Congress Nationalism 

The question is often asked, if Muslim intetests are safeguarded in 
their minority provinces and are already protected in their majority 
provinces by their own preponderant numerical strength, why do they 
^io^r, TU Congress and its ideal of a comm™ Indian 

y. he answer to this question requires a real understanding 
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of what is meant by independence. When a nation aspires for inde- 
pendence, it seeks to have full power to decide all questions affecting 
the multifarious activities of a modern State. It does not simply want 
self-government as understood in a limited sense, but supreme control 
of all national organs of the State, including defence, foreign affairs, 
finance, communications, etc. 

Majority Rule at Centre 

Now it is a simple conclusion that if the Muslim Provinces remain 
part of a future Indian National State, they will undoubtedly enjoy a 
limited kind of provincial autonomy but the final voice in the army, 
navy, air force and other important central subjects will be that of a 
Central Cabinet responsible to a Central Legislature which will be 
dominated by a Hindu Majority. Unless the Muslims are assured of 
some special advantages which they will obtain if they remain content 
with limited provincial autonomy in their majority provinces, there 
is no other consideration which can persuade or compel them to accept 
the majority rule at the centre. 

In fact, the Muslims are convinced that by forming part of single 
composite nation in India, they will be losers all round and will finally 
sink to the position of a helpless minority which will be shorn of all 
final power in the supreme executive affairs of the Centre. It is for the 
Congress to convince the Muslims how they are going to benefit by a 
Hindu domination at the Centre. 

Arguments Against Separation 

The arguments so far advanced against the proposed scheme of 
separation have been unconvincing. It is said that the proposed Muslim 
States in the North-West and North-East will be cut off from one 
another by Hindu India and will be' in permanent danger of opposition 
from the latter due to its immense power in men and resources. 
Secondly, the Muslim States will not be in a position to find money to 
defend their frontiers and will break down under military pressure from 
the Frontier tribes or countries beyond the Frontier. Thirdly, the 
Mushm States will not be able to develop themselves industrially as 
Hindu capital will not find an easy access in them. Finally the non- 
Muslim minorities will be a source of constant trouble to Muslim States 



